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Labor Month in Review 


The January Review 


We were very pleased to have Charles J. 
Muhl, formerly our workplace law editor 
and now a Chicago-based attorney, con- 
tribute a full-length article. He surveys 
the growing exceptions to the “employ- 
ment-at-will” doctrine. Employment-at- 
will asserts that workers and employers 
should be able to enter specific employ- 
ment contracts of any (or no) fixed dura- 
tion, but that there is no obligation on 
either side if an employee was hired with- 
out such a contract. Exceptions to this 
assumption began to become a visible 
part of common law in the 1950s. How- 
ever, it was not until the 1980s that the 
bulk of the exceptions were developed 
in both statutory and common law. 

The most common exception to em- 
ployment-at will is for public policy. This 
holds that an employee is wrongfully dis- 
charged if the termination is counter to 
an explicit policy of the government. One 
example is the discharge of an employee 
for filing a workers’ compensation claim. 
Another exception is an implied contract. 
Here, the usual case involves an em- 
ployee handbook or similar document 
that states, for example, that discipline 
or termination will only be for “just 
cause.” The most expansive (and least 
widespread) exception is the “covenant- 
of-good-faith” exception. Under this 
doctrine, a covenant of good faith is as- 
sumed in every employment relationship, 
thus broadening the prohibition of 
wrongful discharge beyond the narrow 
boundaries of the public policy excep- 
tion or cases where an implicit contract 
could be adduced. 

Richard R. Nelson continues his long- 
running series of annual reports on de- 
velopments in State labor law. Although 
he avers that enactments were less nu- 
merous last year, the Northern corners 
of the Nation managed to break new le- 
gal ground. Washington passed the first 
indexed State minimum wage and Maine 
is the first State to place limits on the 
amount of mandatory overtime an em- 
ployer may require. 
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Glenn Whittington looks at changes 
in workers’ compensation laws and finds 
that several States have increased their 
maximum benefits for-disability or death. 
In addition, some States extended cov- 
erage to new or more clearly defined 
classes of injury or concepts of em- 
ployee. 

Robert Kenyon, Jr., and Loryn 
Lancaster team up to summarize legisla- 
tion affecting unemployment insurance. 
In this arena, some actions were in re- 
sponse to Federal enactments. The La- 
bor Department issued a rule allowing 
States to provide benefits when employ- 
ees take leave or otherwise suspend em- 
ployment following the birth or adop- 
tion of a child. The Victims of Traffick- 
ing and Violence Protection Act of 2000 
addresses separations due to circum- 
stances of domestic violence. Four 
States passed legislation making excep- 
tions to the voluntary quit provisions 
of their unemployment insurance sys- 
tems for such separations. 


Most students work 


Working a job while enrolled in school is 
the norm among older high school stu- 
dents. Nearly three out of every five stu- 
dents who were 16 years old when the 
1997-98 school year began worked for 
an employer at some point during the 
academic year. 

Among all students who were 16 at 
the start of the 1997-98 school year, 58 
percent had an employee job during the 
academic year. Among female students, 
the proportion with an employee job was 
60 percent, while among male students 
the proportion was slightly lower (57 
percent). 

Students in Grade 11 were consider- 
ably more likely to work for an employer 
during the school year than those in 
Grade 10. Of students who were 16 at the 
start of the fall term, 63 percent of those 
in Grade 11 held an employee job, com- 
pared with 50 percent of those in Grade 
10. Note that jobs such as babysitting or 
yard work done on an as-needed basis 


or for multiple employers are considered 
to be “freelance” jobs rather than “em- 
ployee” jobs. Additional information is 
available from “Employment Experience 
of Youths: Results from a Longitudinal 
Survey,” news release USDL 00-353. 


Multifactor productivity 
gains 


Multifactor productivity—measured as 
output per unit of combined labor, capi- 
tal, and intermediate purchases inputs— 
increased between 1987 and 1996 in 63 
of the 108 industries for which the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics publishes data. 
Most of the gains were at relatively mod- 
est rates. Average annual increases of 
between 0.1 and 1.0 percent were re- 
corded in 32 industries. In another 21 in- 
dustries, multifactor productivity rose by 
between 1.1 and 2.0 percent. Ten indus- 
tries had productivity growth rates ex- 
ceeding 2.0 percent. Two industries 
whose average annual gains far exceeded 
those of all other manufacturers were elec- 
tronic components and accessories (14.8 
percent) and computers and office equip- 
ment (14.4 percent). 


San Jose again 
tops pay lis 


In 1999, San Jose, California, led the na- 
tion in highest average annual pay among 
metropolitan statistical areas (MSAs). 
Annual pay in the San Jose area aver- 
aged $61,110, well above the national 
average of $34,868. 

New York, New York, had the second 
highest pay level at $52,351, followed by 
San Francisco, California ($50,169), New 
Haven-Bridgeport-Stamford-Waterbury- 
Danbury, Connecticut ($47,142), and Se- 
attle-Bellevue-Everett, Washington 
($43,921). The first four of these five MSAS 
occupied the same slots last year. Seattle 
moved up from sixth to fifth. Find addi- 
tional information in “Average Annual 
Pay Levels in Metropolitan Areas, 1999,” 
news release USDL 00-349. O 


Charles J. Muhl 


Charles J. Muhl, 
formerly an economist 
with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 
Washington, oc, is an 
attorney in Chicago, 
Illinois. 


Employment at Will 


The employment-at-will doctrine: 
three major exceptions 


In the United States, employees without a written 
employment contract generally can be fired 
for good cause, bad cause, or no cause at all; 


Judicial exceptions to the rule seek 


to prevent wrongful terminations 


Work joyfully and peacefully, knowing that 
right thoughts and right efforts will 
inevitably bring about right results 

—James Allen 


See only that thou work and thou canst 
not escape the reward 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


/ ike Allen and Emerson, many workers in 
the United States believe that satisfactory 

job performance should be rewarded with, 
among other benefits, job security. However, this 
expectation that employees will not be fired if 
they perform their jobs well has eroded in recent 
decades in the face of an increased incidence 
of mass layoffs, reductions in companies’ 
workforces, and job turnover. In legal terms, 
though, since the last half of the 19th century, 
employment in each of the United States has been 
“at will,” or terminable by either the employer or 
employee for any reason whatsoever. The em- 
ployment-at-will doctrine avows that, when an 
employee does not have a written employment 
contract and the term of employment is of indefi- 
nite duration, the employer can terminate the 
employee for good cause, bad cause, or no cause 
at all.! 

Traditionally and as recently as the early 
1900s, courts viewed the relationship between 
employer and employee as being on equal foot- 


ing in terms of bargaining power. Thus, the em- 
ployment-at-will doctrine reflected the belief that 
people should be free to enter into employment 
contracts of a specified duration, but that no ob- 
ligations attached to either employer or employee 
if a person was hired without such a contract. 
Because employees were able to resign from po- 
sitions they no longer cared to occupy, employ- 
ers also were permitted to discharge employees 
at their whim. 

The Industrial Revolution planted the seeds 
for the erosion of the employment-at-will doctrine. 
When employees began forming unions, the col- 
lective bargaining agreements they subsequently 
negotiated with employers frequently had provi- 
sions in them that required just cause for adverse 
employment actions, as well as procedures for 
arbitrating employee grievances.’ The 1960s 
marked the beginning of Federal legislative pro- 
tections (including Title VII of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act) from wrongful discharge based on 
race, religion, sex, age, and national origin.? 
These protections reflected the changing view of 
the relationship between employer and employee. 
Rather than seeing the relationship as being on 
equal footing, courts and legislatures slowly be- 
gan to recognize that employers frequently have 
structural and economic advantages when nego- 


tiating with potential or current employees. The 


recognition of employment as being central to a 
person’s livelihood and well-being, coupled with 
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the fear of being unable to protect a person’s livelihood from 
unjust termination, led to the development of common-law, or 
judicial, exceptions to the employment-at-will doctrine begin- 
ning in the late 1950s. The bulk of the development of these 
exceptions did not take place until the 1980s, but as we enter 
the new millennium, the employment-at-will doctrine has been 
significantly eroded by statutory and common-law protec- 
tions against wrongful discharge. 

This article focuses on the three major exceptions to the 
employment-at-will doctrine, as developed in common law, 
including recognition of these exceptions in the 50 States. 
The exceptions principally address terminations that, although 
they technically comply with the employment-at-will require- 
ments, do not seem just. The most widespread exception pre- 
vents terminations for reasons that violate a State’s public 
policy. Another widely recognized exception prohibits termi- 
nations after an implied contract for employment has been 
established; such a contract can be created through employer 
representations of continued employment, in the form of ei- 
ther oral assurances or expectations created by employer 
handbooks, policies, or other written assurances. Finally, a 
minority of States has read an implied covenant of good faith 
and fair dealing into the employment relationship. The good- 
faith covenant has been interpreted in different ways, from 
meaning that terminations must be for cause to meaning that 
terminations cannot be made in bad faith or with malice in- 
tended. Only six western States—Alaska, California, Idaho, 
Nevada, Utah, and Wyoming—recognize all three of the ma- 
jor exceptions.* Three southern States—Florida, Georgia, and 
Louisiana—and Rhode Island do not recognize any of the 
three major exceptions to employment at will. (See exhibit 1.) 


Public-policy exception 


Under the public-policy exception to employment at will, an 
employee is wrongfully discharged when the termination is 
against an explicit, well-established public policy of the State. 
For example, in most States, an employer cannot terminate an 
employee for filing a workers’ compensation claim after being 
injured on the job, or for refusing to break the law at the re- 
quest of the employer. The majority view among States is that 
public policy may be found in either a State constitution, 
statute, or administrative rule, but some States have either 
restricted or expanded the doctrine beyond this bound. 
The public-policy exception is the most widely accepted ex- 
ception, recognized in 43 of the SO States. (See map 1.) 
Although the significant development of exceptions to em- 
ployment at will occurred in the 1980s, the first case to recog- 
nize a public-policy exception occurred in California in 1959. 
In Petermann v. International Brotherhood of Teamsters,> 
Peter Petermann was hired by the Teamsters Union as a busi- 
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by State, as of Oct. 1, 2000 


Exhibit 1. | Recognition of employment-at-will exceptions, 


Public- ; Covenant of 
State policy Implied-contract | good faith and 
exception exception fair dealing 

Totals .4.c2ee- ae 43 38 11 
Alabama............++- no yes yes 
Alaska. 2. svis.- cases yes yes yes 
AVIZOMN A. oo. ca-neeo yes yes yes 
Arkansas.............. yes yes no 
California.............. yes yes yes 
Colorado.........-..+++ yes yes no 
Connecticut........... yes yes no 
Delaware.............:4 yes no yes 
District of Columbia yes yes no 
PlOnGa.ccacceeeacrar ee no no no 
GOOM Gla. cecccesecnees no no no 
PAW alban ester yes yes no 
lGahOy av seensseceee yes yes yes 
(NMOIS<.focccteececee: yes yes no 
IGIAN AL. .Jaccvesnncs 0c yes no no 
lOWaY g.sech.th cai yes yes no 
KancSaS:..25-assaces yes yes' no 
Kentucky.............. yes yes no 
Louisiana.............. no no no 
Maln@s.cstiecnne.s.2e no yes no 
Maryland............... yes yes no 
Massachusetts...... yes no yes 
Michigan............... yes yes no 
Minnesota............. yes yes no 
Mississippi............ yes' yes no 
MISSOUM|..csescecconeecd yes no’ no 
Montaniac.......--.. yes no yes 
Nebraska.............. no yes no 
Nevada.............::., yes yes yes 
New Hampshire...... yes yes no' 
New Jersey........... yes yes no 
New Mexico........... yes yes no 
New York: cactccs no yes no 
North Carolina........ yes no no 
North Dakota......... yes yes no 
ONG isc ciccs, ceceece. yes' yes no 
Oklahoma............. yes yes no 
Oregon. chron, yes yes no 
Pennsylvania......... yes no no 
Rhode Island......... no no no 
South Carolina....... yes yes no 
South Dakota........ yes yes no 
Tennessee............ yes yes no 
TOXBS gisxcees secures yes no no 
TET ieevccengcnemensrtee yes yes yes 
VEFMGNT scm yes yes no 
VIRGIN. ertiveececetes: yes no no 
Washington............ yes yes no 
West Virginia yes yes no 
Wisconsin............. yes yes no 
WYOMIRQ a isrntincd yes yes ye 


‘ Overtumed previous decision that was contrary to current doctrine. 


Source: Data are from David J. Walsh and Joshua L. Schwarz, 
“State Common Law Wrongful Discharge Doctrines: Up-date, Refine- 
ment, and Rationales,” 33 Am. Bus. L.J. 645 (summer 1996). Case law 
was shepardized (verified) to update the recognition of exceptions through 


Oct. 1, 2000. 


Map 1. Public-policy exception to employment at will 


and civic duty 


BB No 


ness agent and was told by its secretary-treasurer that he 
would be employed for as long as his work was satisfactory. 
During his employment, Petermann was subpoenaed by the 
California legislature to appear before, and testify to, the As- 
sembly Interim Committee on Governmental Efficiency and 
Economy, which was investigating corruption inside the Team- 
sters Union. The union directed Petermann to make false 
statements to the committee during his testimony, but he in- 
stead truthfully answered all questions posed to him. He was 
fired the day after his testimony. 

In recognizing that an employer’s right to discharge an 
employee could be limited by considerations of public policy, 
the California appellate court found that the definition of pub- 
lic policy, while imprecise, covered acts that had a “tendency 
to be injurious to the public or against the public good.”® The 
court noted that, in California as elsewhere, perjury and the 
solicitation of perjury were criminal offenses and that false 
testimony in any official proceeding hindered the proper ad- 
ministration of both public affairs and justice. Even though 
employer and employee could otherwise be prosecuted under 
the criminal law for perjury or solicitation of perjury, the court 


Yes, based on public policy from State constitution and statutes, as well as broader notions of public good 


Yes, based strictly on public policy from State constitution and statutes 


SOURCE: Based on data from David J. Walsh and Joshua L. Schwartz, “State Common Law Wrongful Discharge Doctrines: Up-date, 
Refinement, and Rationales,” 33 Am.Bus.L.J. 645 (summer 1996). 


found that applying the public policy exception in this con- 
text would more fully effectuate California’s declared policy 
against perjury. Holding otherwise would encourage criminal 
conduct by both employer and employee, the court reasoned. 

Courts in other States were slow to follow California’s lead. 
No other State considered adopting such an exception until 
after 1967, and only 22 States had considered the exception 
by the early 1980s.’ Courts clearly struggled with the mean- 
ing of the phrase “public policy,” with some finding that a 
policy was public only if it was clearly enunciated in a State’s 
constitution or statutes and others finding that a public policy 
could be inferred from a statute even where the statute neither 
required nor permitted an employee to act in a manner that 
subsequently resulted in the employee’s termination. The 
courts that refused to recognize the exception generally found 
that, given the vagueness of the term “public policy,” such 
exceptions to employment at will should be created by legisla- 
tive, not judicial, act.® 

In 1981, one of the broadest definitions of “public policy’ 
was adopted by the Illinois Supreme Court in Palmateer v. 
International Harvester Company.° In this case, Ray 


> 
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Palmateer alleged that he was fired from his job with Interna- 
tional Harvester after he provided information to local law 
enforcement authorities about potential criminal acts by a 
coworker and indicated that he would assist in any criminal 
investigation and subsequent trial. The court noted that the 
traditional employment-at-will rule was grounded in the no- 
tion that the employment relationship was based on recipro- 
cal rights, and because an employee was free to end employ- 
ment at any time for any condition merely by resigning, the 
employer was entitled to the same right in return. Rejecting 
this “mutuality theory,” the court pointed to the rising num- 
ber of large corporations that conduct increasingly special- 
ized operations, leading their employees’ skills to become 
more specialized in turn and, hence, less marketable. These 
changes made it apparent to the court that employer and em- 
ployee are not on equal footing in terms of bargaining power. 
' Thus, the public-policy exception to the employment-at-will 
doctrine was necessary to create a “proper balance...between 
the employer’s interest in operating a business efficiently and 
profitably, the employee’s interest in earning a livelihood, and 
society’s interest in seeing its public policies carried out.”!° 

The Illinois court found that matters of public policy “strike 
at the heart of a citizen’s social rights, duties, and responsi- 
bilities” and could be defined in the State constitution or stat- 
utes.''! Beyond that, when the constitution and statutes were 
silent, judicial decisions could also create such policy, the 
court said in creating a broad scope for its exception. In this 
case, nothing in the IIlinois Constitution or statutes required 
or permitted an employee to report potential criminal activity 
by a coworker. However, the court found that public policy 
favored citizen crime fighters and the exposure of criminal 
activity. Thus, Palmateer brought an actionable claim for retal- 
iatory discharge. 

Two years after Palmateer, the Wisconsin Supreme Court 
rejected such an expansive definition of public policy and 
limited the application of this employment-at-will exception in 
its State to cases in which the public policy was evidenced by 
a constitutional or statutory provision. In Brockmeyer v. Dun 
& Bradstreet,” the court found that the public-policy excep- 
tion should apply neither to situations in which actions are 
merely “consistent with a legislative policy” nor to “judicially 
conceived and defined notions of public policy.” 

In Brockmeyer, the plaintiff worked for Dun & Bradstreet 
from August 1969 to May 1980, the last 3 years as district 
manager of the Credit Services Division in Wisconsin. 
Brockmeyer had an above-average performance record, but in 
February 1980, his immediate supervisors learned that he was 
vacationing with his secretary when it was understood by 
others that he was performing his normal duties as district 
manager. The supervisors also learned that Brockmeyer had 
smoked marijuana in the presence of other employees. The 
supervisors confronted him with the allegations and stated 
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unequivocally that he would be terminated or reassigned if 
his performance did not improve. They also suggested that 
either he or his secretary would have to find a reassignment 
within Dun & Bradstreet so that they would not continue to 
work together. When Brockmeyer tried unsuccessfully to find 
another position for his secretary, the supervisors sought and 
obtained her resignation. After leaving, the former secretary 
filed a sex discrimination claim against Dun & Bradstreet; 
Brockmeyer indicated to his supervisors that he would tell the 
truth if called to testify at a trial regarding this complaint. Dun 
& Bradstreet settled the sex discrimination suit, and 
Brockmeyer was fired 3 days later. 

Brockmeyer contended that his termination violated Wis- 
consin statutes that prohibited (1) perjury, (2) willful and ma- 
licious injuring of another in his or her reputation, trade, busi- 
ness, or profession, and (3) the use of threats, intimidation, 
force, or coercion to keep a person from working. Rejecting 
these claims, the Wisconsin Supreme Court found that Dun & 
Bradstreet did not engage in any behavior that violated these 
statutes. Dun & Bradstreet had legitimate reasons for termi- 
nating Brockmeyer, and no evidence demonstrated that Dun 
& Bradstreet had asked him to lie in the event that the sex 
discrimination action by his secretary went to trial. The court 
held that it was not the State’s public policy to prevent dis- 
charge of an employee because the employee may testify ina 
manner contrary to his employer’s interests. 

The court in Brockmeyer decided to limit the application of 
the public-policy exception to “fundamental and well-defined 
public policy as evidenced by existing law” and held that a 
wrongful-discharge claim should not be actionable merely 
because an “employee’s conduct was praiseworthy or be- 
cause the public may have derived some benefit from it.”’!* 
The court justified its limitation by saying that it would safe- 
guard employee job security interests against employer ac- 
tions that undermine fundamental policy preferences, while 
still providing employers with flexibility to make personnel 
decisions in line with changing economic conditions. Later, 
the court issued a clarification to the effect that public policy 
could support a wrongful-termination suit in cases where an 
explicit constitutional or legislative statement did not evidence 
that policy, as long as the policy was evident from “the spirit 
as well as the letter” of the constitutional and legislative pro- 
visions.'° The court also now permits public policy to be 
evidenced by administrative rules and regulations.!* 

Seven States have rejected the public-policy exception in 
its entirety: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Nebraska, 
New York, and Rhode Island.'” In Murphy v. American Home 
Products Corporation,'* the Court of Appeals of New York 
(the State’s highest court) forcefully argued that such excep- 
tions to the employment-at-will doctrine were the province of 
legislators, not judges. While recognizing that many other 
jurisdictions had created a public-policy exception, the court 


found that legitimacy of the principal justification for such 
adoption—namely, inadequate bargaining power on the part 
of employees—was better left to the New York legislature to 
evaluate. The court found that legislators have “greater re- 
sources and procedural means to discern the public will” and 
“elicit the view of the various segments of the community that 
would be directly affected’”.!? Because the recognition of such 
an exception requires some sort of principal scheme for its 
application, the configuration of that scheme must be deter- 
mined by the legislature after the public has had its opportu- 
nity to communicate its views, according to the court. Finally, 
the court found that any such change in the employment-at- 
will doctrine would fundamentally alter rights and obligations 
under the employment relationship and thus should be ap- 
plied prospectively by the legislature, rather than retrospec- 
tively by the court.”° 

To summarize, the vast majority of States do recognize some 
form of a public-policy exception to the employment-at-will 
doctrine. Such a regulation prevents employees from being 
terminated for an action that supports a State’s public policy. 
The definition of public policy varies from State to State, but 


Implied-contract exception to employment at will, oral assurances and written 


assurances (handbook) 


most States either narrowly limit the definition to clear state- 
ments in their constitution or statutes, or permit a broader 
definition that enables judges to infer or declare a State’s pub- 
lic policy beyond the State’s constitution or statutes. 


Implied-contract exception 


The second major exception to the employment-at-will doc- 
trine is applied when an implied contract is formed between an 
employer and employee, even though no express, written in- 
strument regarding the employment relationship exists. Al- 
though employment is typically not governed by a contract, 
an employer may make oral or written representations to em- 
ployees regarding job security or procedures that will be fol- 
lowed when adverse employment actions are taken. If so, 
these representations may create a contract for employment. 
This exception is recognized in 38 of the 50 States. (See map 2.) 

A common occurrence in the recent past was courts find- 
ing that the contents and representations made in employee 
handbooks could create an implied contract, absent a clear 
and express waiver that the guidelines and policies in such 


as Yes, including oral and written assurances by employers; disclaimers not per se defense 


Yes, limited to written assurances; disclaimers nullify employer representation if unambiguous and prominent 


HH No 


SOURCE: Based on data from David J. Walsh and Joshua L. Schwartz, “State Common Law Wrongful Discharge Doctrines: Up-date, 


Refinement, and Rationales,” 33 Am.Bus.L.J. 645 (summer 1996). 
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handbooks did not create contract rights. The typical situa- 
tion involves handbook provisions which state that employ- 
ees will be disciplined or terminated only for “just cause” or 
under other specified circumstances, or provisions which in- 
dicate that an employer will follow specific procedures before 
disciplining or terminating an employee.” A hiring official’s 
oral representations to employees, such as saying that em- 
ployment will continue as long as the employee’s performance 
is adequate, also may create an implied contract that would 
prevent termination except for cause. 

The leading case having to do with the implied-contract 
exception is Toussaint v. Blue Cross & Blue Shield of Michi- 
gan, decided by the Supreme Court of that State in 1980.” 
Charles Toussaint had been employed in a middle manage- 
ment position with Blue Cross for 5 years before his employ- 
ment was terminated. When he was hired, he asked his hiring 
official about his job security and was told that his employ- 
ment would continue “as long as [he] did [his] job.” Toussaint 
also was provided with a manual of Blue Cross personnel 
policies some 260 pages long; within the manual were state- 
ments that disciplinary procedures would be applied to all 
Blue Cross employees who completed their probationary pe- 
riod and that it was Blue Cross’ policy to terminate employees 
only for “just cause.” 

The court ruled that, even if employment is not for a defi- 
nite term, a provision indicating that an employee would be 
fired only for just cause was enforceable and that such a pro- 
vision could create an implied contract if it engendered legiti- 
mate expectations of job security in the employee. If the em- 
ployee is arbitrarily fired thereafter, then a claim for wrongful 
discharge is actionable. The court noted that Blue Cross could 
have established a policy giving it the right to terminate em- 
ployees for no cause at all, but chose instead to follow a “just 
cause” termination policy. The court argued that employer 
policies and practices create a “spirit of cooperation and friend- 
liness” in the workforce, making employees “orderly, coop- 
erative, and loyal” by giving them peace of mind regarding 
job security and the belief that they will be treated fairly when 
termination decisions are made.”* If an employer’s actions 
lead an employee to believe that the policies and guidelines of 
the employer are “established and official at any given time, 
purport to be fair, and are applied consistently and uniformly 
to each employee,” then the employer has created an obliga- 
tion.” That obligation is created even though the parties may 
not have mutually agreed that contract rights would be estab- 
lished by the policies. 

An implied contract for employment cannot be disregarded 
at the employer’s whim, but the employer can prevent the 
contract from being created by including in its policies and 
provisions a clear and unambiguous disclaimer stating that 
its policies and guidelines do not create contractual rights.” 
If acompany does this, no employee could reasonably expect 
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that the policies and guidelines provided a contractual right 
to job security or any other benefit described therein. 

In Pine River State Bank v. Mettilee,”° the Minnesota 
Supreme Court agreed with the rationale behind Touissant. In 
Pine River, an employee handbook was given to an employee 
after he had been working for the bank for several months. 
The handbook contained two sections that the employee 
claimed created contract rights. The first was a section titled 
“Job Security” that described employment in the banking in- 
dustry (though not the specific bank) as secure. The second 
involved the bank’s “Disciplinary Policy,” which outlined spe- 
cific procedures, including reprimands and opportunities to 
correct one’s behavior, that would be followed if an employee 
was alleged to have violated a company policy. The court 
found that the “Job Security” section was insufficient to cre- 
ate contract rights, but that the “Disciplinary Policy” section 
was sufficient. The court analyzed that provision according 
to traditional requirements for the creation of a contract: offer, 
acceptance, and consideration for the contract. The court 
found that the employer offered employment subject to the 
terms in the employee handbook; the employee accepted the 
employment offer by showing up for work. The employee’s 
labor was the consideration in support of the contract. Thus, 
argued the court, the employer breached the employment con- 
tract by terminating the employee without following the spe- 
cific procedures outlined in the handbook that created the 
implied contract. The court reasoned that, when an employer 
chooses to prepare and distribute a handbook, the employer 
is choosing to “implement or modify its existing contracts 
with all employees covered by the handbook.””?’ 

Among the States rejecting the application of an implied- 
contract exception to employment at will are Florida, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Texas. In Muller v. Stromberg Carlson Corpora- 
tion,* a Florida appellate court rejected the exception because 
of fear that it would lead to uncertainty in the application of 
the law. Walter H. Muller sued Stromberg Carlson following 
his termination and alleged that, pursuant to the company’s 
merit pay plan that required an annual review of an employee’s 
performance and a recommendation as to pay increases based 
on that performance, he had an annual implied-employment 
contract. The Florida court rejected Muller’s claim, finding no 
justification to depart from the “long established principles 
that an employment contract requires definiteness and cer- 
tainty in its terms.”’? The court reasoned that, if indefinite 
terms or assurances were used to imply an employment con- 
tract, the courts in Florida would be “flooded with claims that 
judicial discretion be substituted for employer discretion.”2° 
Addressing the arguments made by the Michigan Supreme 
Court in Toussaint, the court said that the longstanding view 
in Florida, contrary to that in Michigan, was that beneficial 
social or economic policy should not be advanced by judicial 
decisions. The Florida court believed the judicial function to 


be advancing certainty in business relationships by provid- 
ing meaningful criteria that lead to predictable consequences. 
The court had “serious reservations as to the advisability of 
relaxing the requirements of definiteness in employment con- 
tracts considering the concomitant uncertainty which would 
result in the employer-employee relationships.”*! The court 
added that the inequality of bargaining power between em- 
» ployers and their employees was not a sufficient basis to cre- 
ate implied contracts of employment based on oral or written 
assurances. 

Texas refused to recognize the implied-contract exception 
in the 1986 case Webber v. M. W. Kellogg Company.* In that 
case, the court found that a letter offering a position of employ- 
ment, the classification of an employee as “permanent” rather 
than “temporary,” and the identification in company docu- 
ments of a scheduled retirement date for the employee some 
22 years after employment was initiated in company docu- 
ments were insufficient in sum to create an implied contract of 


| Map 3. Covenant-of-good-faith-and-fair-dealing exception to employment at will 


employment for a specific duration. Likewise, in Richardson 
v. Charles Cole Memorial Hospital,* the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania rejected the implied-contract exception, finding 
that policies published in an employee handbook did not cre- 
ate a “meeting of the minds,” one of the traditional standards 
for evaluating whether a contract has been created between 
two parties. Because the terms of the handbook were not bar- 
gained for in the traditional sense, the court reasoned, the 
benefits conferred upon the parties by the handbook were 
mere gratuities and not rights that were contracted for. 

To summarize, then, employers’ oral or written assurances 
regarding job tenure or disciplinary procedures can create an 
implied contract for employment under which the employer 
cannot terminate an employee without just cause and cannot 
take any other adverse employment action without following 
such procedures. Employers can prevent written assurances 
from creating an implied contract by including a clear and 
unambiguous disclaimer characterizing those assurances as 


BB No 


ee Yes, plaintiff can sue in tort or contract, or otherwise broader application 


Yes, limited to contractual remedies or narrower application 


SOURCE: Based on data from David J. Walsh and Joshua L. Schwartz, “State Common Law Wrongful Discharge Doctrines: Up-date, 
Refinement, and Rationales,” 33 Am.Bus.L.J. 645 (summer 1996). 
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company policies that do not create contractual obligations. 
Oral assurances must create a reasonable expectation in the 
employee in order for an implied contract to be created. 


Covenant-of-good-faith exception 


Recognized by only 11 States (see map 3), the exception for a 
covenant of good faith and fair dealing represents the most 
significant departure from the traditional employment-at-will 
doctrine.*4 Rather than narrowly prohibiting terminations 
based on public policy or an implied contract, this exception— 
at its broadest—reads a covenant of good faith and fair deal- 
ing into every employment relationship. It has been interpreted 
to mean either that employer personnel decisions are subject 
to a “just cause” standard or that terminations made in bad 
faith or motivated by malice are prohibited.*° 

As with the public-policy exception, California courts were 
the first to recognize an implied covenant of good faith and 
fair dealing in the employment relationship. In Lawrence M. 
Cleary vy. American Airlines, Inc.,*° an American Airlines 
employee who had worked satisfactorily for the company for 
18 years was terminated without any reason given. A Califor- 
nia appellate court held that, in virtue of the airline’s express 
policy of adjudicating personnel disputes and the longevity 
of the employee’s service, the employer could not fire the em- 
ployee without good cause. The court stated that “Termina- 
tion of employment without legal cause after such a period of 
time offends the implied-in-law covenant of good faith and 
fair dealing” and that, from the covenant, “a duty arose on the 
part of...American Airlines...to do nothing which would 
deprive...the employee...of the benefits of the 
employment...having accrued during [the employee’s] 18 
years of employment.”*” This California appellate case was 
decided in 1980, and the factual situation included an implied 
employment contract. However, the court did not hold that a 
covenant of good faith and fair dealing was actionable only if 
an employee had an express or implied employment contract 
from which the covenant could arise. Rather, the appellate 
court found that a tort action could be maintained for breach 
of the covenant of good faith and fair dealing in every em- 
ployment relationship, not just those covered by an express 
or implied contract. The California Supreme Court subse- 
quently rejected this formulation and eliminated the tort 
action.*® 

Later, however, in Kmart Corporation v. Ponsock, the Su- 
preme Court of Nevada permitted a cause of action in tort for 
breach of an implied covenant of good faith and fair dealing in 
every employment relationship.*” Ponsock was a tenured em- 
ployee at Kmart, hired until retirement or as long as economi- 
cally possible. At trial, the jury found that Kmart terminated 
Ponsock to avoid having to pay him retirement benefits. As 
part of his case, he claimed that Kmart’s discharge was in 
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“bad faith” and that, even without a contract,“ such a termi- 
nation gave rise to tort liability. The court agreed, citing the 
employer-employee relationship as one of the “rare and ex- 
ceptional cases that the duty [of law] is of such a nature as to 
give rise to tort liability.”*! 

In its opinion, the court recognized the changes that many 
feel have occurred in the employment relationship: 


We have become a nation of employees. We are dependent 
upon others for our means of livelihood, and most of our 
people have become completely dependent upon wages. If 
they lose their jobs they lose every resource except for the 
relief supplied by the various forms of social security. Such 
dependence of the mass of the people upon others for all of 
their income is something new in the world. For our genera- 
tion, the substance of life is in another man’s hands.* 


The court found that Ponsock was dependent on Kmart’s 
commitment to extended employment and to retirement ben- 
efits based on that employment and that the “special relation- 
ships of trust” required a tort remedy in addition to any avail- 
able contractual remedy if the employer conducts an “abusive 
and arbitrary” dismissal. Providing such a remedy, the court 
reasoned, would deter employers from engaging in such mali- 
cious behavior. Because the termination in Ponsock was mo- 
tivated by the company’s desire to serve its own financial 
ends, the employee was entitled to recover for a bad-faith 
agreement. 

The vast majority of courts have rejected reading such an 
implied covenant into the employment relationship. The rea- 
soning used by a Florida appellate court in Catania v. East- 
ern Airlines, Inc.,* is representative. Four employees alleged 
that Eastern had wrongfully discharged them and claimed, 
among other things, that they were entitled to a good-faith 
review of the discharge. The court summarized the plaintiffs’ 
argument as follows: 


To require employers to demonstrate valid grounds and meth- 
ods for an employee’s discharge does not unduly restrict em- 
ployers; it merely provides some balance of power. It is ap- 
parent that there is not truly freedom of contract between an 
employer and employee; the individual employee has no 
power or ability at all to negotiate an employment contract 
more favorable to himself. And the traditional common law 
[the employment-at-will doctrine] totally subordinates an in- 
terest of the employee to the employer’s freedom. 


Rejecting the “plaintiff’s invitation to be a ‘law giver’” and 
applying reasoning that had been accepted by the Nevada 
Supreme Court, the Florida court found that the burden on 
courts of having to determine an employer’s motive for termi- 
nating an employee was too great an undertaking. 


THE EMPLOYMENT RELATIONSHIP IS FOREVER EVOLVING. Additional 
statutory and common-law exceptions to the employment-at- 


will doctrine may be developed in the future, but the tradi- 
tional doctrine has already been significantly eroded by the 
public-policy and implied-contract exceptions. In addition to 
the three exceptions detailed in this article, other common-law 
limitations on employment at will have been developed, in- 
’ cluding actions based on the intentional infliction of emo- 
tional distress, intentional interference with a contract, and 
promissory estoppel or detrimental reliance on employer rep- 
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State labor legislation 
enacted in 2000 


Increases in minimum wage rates, overtime requirement changes, 
child labor revisions, bans on employment discrimination, 

and protection from workplace harassment and violence 

were major subjects of State labor legislation 


Richard R. Nelson 


was lighter than in recent years. Six State legislatures 

did not meet in regular session and some States met 
only for budget purposes.’ Despite this lower volume, there 
were clusters of activity in some important labor standards 
areas. 

Activity was concentrated in the traditional subjects of 
minimum wage protection, regulation of child labor, and bans 
on employment discrimination. Trends continued from pre- 
vious years with additional States granting employers im- 
munity from civil liability for disclosure of work performance 
information and authorizing reciprocal agreements for the 
collection of wage claims. New laws enacted address work- 
place harassment and violence, and protect whistleblowers. A 
first-in-the-Nation law enacted places limits on mandatory 
overtime; also, for the first time, an indexed State minimum 
wage rate took effect. 

This article summarizes significant State labor legisla- 
tion passed in 2000. It does not, however, cover legislation 
on occupational safety and health, employment and train- 
ing, labor relations, employee background clearance, eco- 
nomic development, and local living wage ordinances. 
Changes in unemployment insurance and workers’ compen- 
sation laws appear elsewhere in this issue. 


T= volume of State labor legislation enacted in 2000 


Wages. Again this year, minimum wage was an important 
area of legislation and activity, with bills to increase rates 
introduced in several States and at the Federal level. New 
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legislation increased minimum wage rates in California, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island; rates also increased in Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Massachusetts, and New York as the result 
of previous laws. On January 1, 2001, as the result of a 1998 
ballot measure, Washington became the first State in the 
Nation to have a rate that is annually adjusted for inflation. 
Bills proposing increases in the minimum wage were ve- 
toed in Maine and New Mexico., and a bill to increase the 
Federal minimum wage rate by $1 over 2 years failed to be 
adopted as well. 

As of January 1, 2001, minimum wage rates were higher 
than the Federal standard in Alaska, California, Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Massachu- 
setts, Oregon, Rhode Island, Vermont, and Washington. 

Provisions that allow employers to use tips received by 
employees to meet a portion of the minimum wage, were 
revised in New York and Rhode Island; and a lower mini- 
mum wage for certain tipped employees was authorized in 
Connecticut. In Hawaii, employers are to notify customers 
if service charges added to the sale of food or beverages are 
used to pay for costs or expenses other than wages and tips 
of employees. 

Certain computer software professionals and certified 
nurses are now exempted from the overtime requirements 
of California’s minimum wage law; and Maine is the first 
State to place limits on the amount of mandatory overtime 
that employees can be required to work. 

Prevailing wage laws pertaining to public works projects 
currently exist in 31 States and the Federal Government. 
Only a few major amendments to these existing laws were 
enacted in 2000. California passed measures expanding cov- 
erage, amending the administrative hearing process, and 


holding contractors and subcontractors jointly and sever- 
ally liable for amounts due to employees; the Maryland law 
now covers certain school construction projects that were 
previously exempted; Wisconsin administratively increased 
the dollar threshold amount for coverage for State and mu- 
nicipal public works contracts; threshold amounts also in- 
creased in Ohio; and New Jersey implemented the registra- 
tion of public works contractors, as provided for in 1999 
legislation. 

Other significant wage legislation authorized the Vermont 
labor commissioner to collect unpaid wages, and raised the 
maximum size of a wage claim that may be accepted in 
Alaska. The Iowa wage collection law now specifies that 
rights and obligations provided for in the law continue until 
they are fulfilled, even if the employer-employee relation- 
ship has been severed. 

In acase brought by farmworkers, the California Supreme 
Court held that workers who are required to ride employer- 
owned vehicles to and from their jobs must be paid for that 
particular type of travel time. 

New Jersey became the 30th State to adopt legislation 
authorizing reciprocal agreements with other States for the 
collection of claims for wages, benefits, and penalties. 


Family issues. A few States attempted to pass legislation 
that would have provided unemployment benefits for indi- 
viduals on family and medical leave, but these all failed to 
pass into law. One of these, however, a New Hampshire 
bill, was amended and adopted as a measure to create a study 
committee to examine the use of these types of benefits. 

A resolution was adopted in Tennessee urging employ- 
ers to excuse employees from work to attend parent/teacher 
conferences, and a committee in South Carolina was assigned 
to develop recommendations for the use of employer tax 
credits as incentives to provide paid time off for employees 
to attend school functions. 

Puerto Rico provided paid time off upon adoption of 
a child. 


Child labor. Again this year, a number of child labor laws 
were enacted, with some adding more restrictions on work 
by children and others permitting children to work at younger 
ages, for longer hours, or in additional occupations. 

The Nevada labor commissioner banned employing chil- 
dren under age 16 in youth peddling (or door-to-door sales), 
adding to the number of States that have addressed this is- 
sue in recent years. New, more restrictive hours limitations 
were adopted in Alabama. In addition, the Alabama Build- 
ing Commission will expand its building site inspection du- 
ties to include investigation of child labor law violations. 
Administrative penalties were increased for violations of the 
Colorado, Minnesota, and Pennsylvania laws. 

Kansas enacted restrictions on the employment of in- 


fants under age 1 month on any motion picture set or lo- 
cation. Kansas also adopted a requirement for placing in 
trust a portion of the earnings of all minors having enter- 
tainment industry contracts. 

California State agencies are not to purchase equip- 
ment, materials, or supplies produced by using abusive 
forms of child labor or the exploitation of children in 
sweatshop labor. 

Restrictions were eased on work by minors around alco- 
hol in Alabama, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. Children were 
also provided with expanded employment opportunities in 
Connecticut, South Carolina, and Wisconsin. Minors under 
age 16 in Vermont may now work later in the evening as bat 
girls or bat boys. Exceptions from hours restrictions for mi- 
nors under age 16 who are employed by their parents were 
adopted in Oregon. 

The Massachusetts attorney general was authorized to 
suspend the application of the child labor law in emergency 
or hardship situations. 


Equal employment opportunity. The trend to enact legisla- 
tion banning employment discrimination against individu- 
als based on genetic characteristics, genetic information, or 
test results continued this year, with new laws passed in Mas- 
sachusetts and Michigan. 

Among other measures that were enacted, banning vari- 
ous forms of employment discrimination, Tennessee repealed 
a prohibition on the employment of public school teachers 
past age 70, and an Executive Order was issued in Mary- 
land establishing a special commission to study sexual ori- 
entation discrimination. Measures addressing workplace 
harassment were enacted in Arizona and California. Cali- 
fornia also revised definitions of mental and physical 
disability and medical condition as applicable to prohibited 
employment discrimination in the State civil service system. 
An Executive Order was issued in Wyoming adopting an 
antidiscrimination policy in State government, including a 
specific prohibition on sexual harassment. 


Drug and alcohol testing. Virginia now requires that all 
public bodies include in every contract they let over $10,000, 
a statement that the contractor agrees to provide a drug-free 
workplace. In Tennessee, each employer with five or more 
employees who contracts with the State or any local govern- 
ment to provide construction services must submit an affi- 
davit stating that the employer has a drug-free workplace 
program in effect at the time of submission of a bid. 


Worker privacy. Virginia continued a recent trend by adopt- 
ing legislation providing immunity from civil liability to 
employers who furnish information about a current or former 
employee’s job performance to a prospective or current 
employer. Protection from civil liability for providing cer- 
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tain employment information was also extended to escrow 
agents in Arizona. 

Two laws were enacted in California pertaining to em- 
ployee access to their personnel files. The Iowa law per- 
mitting the use of polygraph examinations for certain law 
enforcement officers was amended to apply to additional 
occupations. Tennessee made it unlawful to sell medical 
information that directly identifies an employee. 


Private employment agencies. Private employment agen- 
cies operating in Kentucky will no longer be regulated or 
licensed. The California law regulating advance-fee tal- 
ent services was amended to remove certain activities from 
coverage. 


Whistleblowers. New whistleblower laws were enacted in 
California, applicable to school and community college 
employees, and in Wisconsin, applicable to health care work- 
ers. These laws bar reprisal against an employee who dis- 
closes an unlawful workplace act or practice. The Rhode 
Island whistleblower law was amended to specify that it 
covers at-will employees, contract employees, and indepen- 
dent contractors, and the Tennessee law was amended to 
provide that, in the event of violation, employees may re- 
cover reasonable attorney fees and costs. 


Violence. A Victims of Domestic Violence Employment 
Leave Act was adopted in California. Also, in California, 
employers who employ community health care workers are 
to keep arecord of any violence committed against them. In 
Georgia, an employer, where there has been violence or a 
threat of violence against an employee at the workplace, may 
seek a temporary restraining order and an injunction pro- 
hibiting further violence. The 1999 Maine Employment 
Leave for Victims of Violence law was amended to clarify 


that it applies to all public and private sector employers. 


Other laws. Among other laws of interest, California estab- 
lished a Farm Labor Contractor Special Enforcement Unit 
and revised farm labor vehicle regulation and safety provi- 
sions. California also provided job protection for employ- 
ees who take off work to perform emergency duty as reserve 
peace officers or emergency rescue personnel, and made it 
unlawful to use State funds to assist, promote, or deter union 
organizing. Maine Department of Labor rules were approved 
governing administrative civil money penalties for labor law 
violations. In Nebraska, a position of Meatpacking Industry 
Worker Rights Coordinator was established within the De- 
partment of Labor. 

A number of significant initiatives made their way to the 
ballot or through the legislature, but were not enacted. They 
are as follows: (1) two measures in the November general 
election would have amended the Oregon State constitution 
to prohibit the use of payroll deductions from employee 
wages for political purposes; (2) a bill was vetoed in Cali- 
fornia that would have expanded the family leave law to 
include unpaid leave to care for a grandparent, sibling, or 
domestic partner with a serious health condition; (3) for the 
second consecutive year, California’s Governor vetoed a bill 
that would have made it unlawful for an employer to secretly 
monitor the electronic mail or other personal computer records 
of an employee; and (4) the Maine legislature adopted an 
act adding discrimination in employment, housing, pub- 
lic accommodations, and credit, on the basis of sexual 
orientation, to the forms of unlawful discrimination pro- 
hibited under the State Human Rights Act, but the voters 
rejected it on the November ballot. 


The following is a summary, by jurisdiction, of labor leg- 
islation enacted in 2000. 


Alabama 


Wages. A resolution urges business and 
industry in the State to adopt and enforce 
an equal pay for equal work policy for 
women. 


Child labor. The Governor issued Execu- 
tive Order 13, requiring that the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations, while remain- 
ing by statute responsible for the State’s 
child labor law, transfer the day-to-day 
operation and administration of the law to 
the Department of Labor. Implementing 
legislation was enacted. 

Executive Order 23 requires the De- 
partment of Labor and the Building Com- 
mission to enter into any necessary agree- 
ments that will allow them to exchange in- 
formation so as to maximize enforcement 
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of child labor laws. The Building Commis- 
sion will expand its building site inspec- 
tion duties to include investigation of child 
labor law violations. The Department of 
Labor will oversee all child labor related 
inspections undertaken by Building Com- 
mission personnel. 

The child labor law was amended to re- 
strict the work hours of 18-year-olds en- 
rolled in school to no later than 10 p.m. on 
any night preceding a school day and to no 
earlier than 5 A.M. These restrictions pre- 
viously applied only to 16- and 17-year- 
olds enrolled in school. 

The law prohibiting the employment of 
persons under age 21 to serve alcoholic 
beverages was amended to permit persons 
who are 19 years or older and working as a 
waiter, waitress, or server to serve alcoholic 
beverages during normal dining hours in a 


restaurant which holds an Alcoholic Bev- 
erage Control Board restaurant retail li- 
cense. An employer who employs a person 
between the ages of 19 and 21 to serve al- 
coholic beverages must be a licensee of the 
board, who has been annually certified as 
a responsible vendor under the Alabama 
Responsible Vendor Act. 


Other laws. April 28, 2000, will be recog- 
nized as Workers’ Memorial Day to remem- 
ber those who have suffered and died on 
the job and to renew the fight for safe work- 
places. 


Alaska 


Wages. The maximum size of a claim for 
wages that may be accepted by the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Workforce Development 


increased from $7,500 to an amount of up 
to $20,000, exclusive of costs, interest, and 
attorney fees. The department may file ac- 
tions in small claims court if necessary to 
effectuate enforcement. The requirement 
for payment to terminated employees 
within 3 working days after termination was 
amended. Now, if the employment is ter- 
minated by the employer, regardless of the 
cause, payment is due within 3 working 
days, but, if the employment is terminated 
by the employee, payment is due at the next 
regular pay day that is at least 3 days after 
the employer received notice of the 
employee’s termination of services. An 
employer found liable for failing to pay 
within the deadlines will be required to pay 
a waiting time penalty. 


Arizona 


Hours. Longer hours of uninterrupted work 
are now permitted for certain drivers trans- 
porting agricultural commodities or farm 
supplies. To qualify, the work must be lim- 
ited to an area within a 100-mile radius 
from the source of the commodities or the 
distribution point for the farm supplies; 
must be limited to the planting and harvest- 
ing seasons; and is from the field to cooling 
facilities to the first point of processing or 
packing. With limited exceptions, these 
drivers are not to drive for any period after 
having been on duty 16 hours following 8 
consecutive hours off duty or for any pe- 
riod after having been on duty for 112 hours 
in any consecutive 7-day period. 


Equal employment opportunity. An em- 
ployer, or an authorized agent of an em- 
ployer, may now file a written verified 
petition with a magistrate, justice of the 
peace, or superior court judge for an in- 
junction prohibiting workplace harassment. 
If the court grants the injunction, it also 
may restrain the defendant from coming 
near the employer’s property or place of 
business, contacting the employer or other 
person while that person is on or at the 
employer’s place of business, or perform- 
ing official work duties, and grant any other 
relief necessary for the protection of the 
employer, the workplace, the employer’s 
employees, or any other person who is on 
or at the employer’s property or place of 
business or who is performing official work 
duties. The court may not issue a tempo- 
rary restraining order or injunction that 
prohibits speech or other activities that are 
protected by law, including actions involv- 
ing organized labor disputes. 


Worker privacy. Escrow agents were added 
to coverage of the law protecting banks, 


savings and loan associations, and credit 
unions from civil liability when providing 
a written employment reference that reports 
an applicant’s involvement in a theft, em- 
bezzlement, or misappropriation that has 
been reported to Federal authorities or to 
the Arizona Banking Department. In order 
for the immunity from civil liability to ap- 
ply, a copy of the written reference must be 
sent to the applicant, and the information 
cannot be knowingly false or provided with 
malice. 


California 


Wages. The State minimum wage rate in- 
creased to $6.25 from $5.75 per hour on 
January 1, 2001, as the result of action by 
the State Industrial Welfare Commission. 
A further increase to $6.75 is scheduled for 
January 1, 2002. 

Certain computer software profession- 
als are exempted from the overtime require- 
ments of the State’s minimum wage law. 
These computer professionals are exempt 
if they (1) are primarily engaged in work 
that is intellectual or creative and that re- 
quires the exercise of discretion and inde- 
pendent judgment, (2) are highly skilled 
and proficient in the theoretical and 
practical application of highly specialized 
information to computer systems analysis, 
programming, and software engineering, 
and (3) their hourly rate of pay is not less 
than $41. Certified nurse midwives, certi- 
fied nurse anesthetists, and certified nurse 
practitioners who are engaged in perform- 
ing duties for which their certifications are 
required also are exempted. 

Several changes were made to the law 
relating to public works contracts. Among 
these, the awarding body now is required 
to report promptly any suspected violations 
of the laws regulating public works con- 
tracts to the labor commissioner and to re- 
tain all amounts required to satisfy any civil 
wage and penalty assessment issued by the 
labor commissioner. Significant changes 
were made in the administrative hearing 
process where a contractor or subcontrac- 
tor is alleged by the labor commissioner or 
an awarding body to have violated the law 
and has been issued a civil wage and pen- 
alty assessment. Contractors and subcon- 
tractors will be held jointly and severally 
liable for all amounts due pursuant to a fi- 
nal order, but the labor commissioner shall 
collect amounts due from the subcontrac- 
tor before pursuing the claim against the 
contractor. Wages for workers who cannot 
be located are to be placed in the Industrial 
Relations Unpaid Wage Fund. Penalties are 
to be paid into the General Fund. 

Project sponsors under the Downtown 


Rebound Program and the Multifamily 
Housing Program, administered by the 
Department of Housing and Community 
Development, must now pay prevailing 
wages on construction projects assisted 
through the programs. The department must 
require, as a condition of loan closing, a 
certification that prevailing wages have 
been or will be paid. 

The definition of “construction” for 
purposes of coverage under the public 
works prevailing wage law was amended 
to now include work that is performed dur- 
ing the design and preconstruction phases 
of construction including, but not limited 
to, inspection and land surveying work. 

The prevailing wage law previously 
provided that whenever a contractor or sub- 
contractor performing a public works 
project was found by the labor commis- 
sioner to be either in violation of certain 
provisions of the law relating to payment 
of prevailing wages, with intent to defraud, 
or in willful violation, then the contractor 
or subcontractor or a firm, corporation, 
partnership, or association in which the 
contractor or subcontractor had a substan- 
tial interest was ineligible to bid on or re- 
ceive a public works contract for up to 3 
years. The law was amended to delete the 
requirement that the contractor or subcon- 
tractor have a substantial interest in an en- 
tity in order for it to be ineligible to bid or 
contract. Now, any interest in an entity may 
render it ineligible. 

Amendments were made to a number 
of statutes that regulate wages and hours, 
including administrative and enforcement 
procedures. Among these changes, an em- 
ployer who is in the process of appealing a 
decision by the labor commissioner must 
post an appeal bond to guarantee the pay- 
ment of wages; the penalties levied on em- 
ployers in the building and construction 
industry who issue insufficient funds pay- 
roll checks were extended to apply to all 
employers; case law regarding the award- 
ing of attorney’s fees for unpaid wages was 
codified; employers must now include piece 
rate and hourly wage information on item- 
ized wage statements and penalties were 
increased for employers who knowingly 
and intentionally are in violation; penalties 
were established in the Labor Code for vio- 
lations of meal and rest periods in accor- 
dance with Industrial Welfare Commission 
wage orders; and the right of certain em- 
ployees to retain their tips was protected. 

The law requiring an employer to in- 
demnify his or her employees for all that 
the employee necessarily expends or loses 
as the result of performing the employee’s 
duties or as a result of obeying the 
employer’s directions was amended to de- 
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fine necessary expenditures to include all 
reasonable costs, including attorney’s fees 
incurred by the employee in enforcing his 
or her rights. 

In a case brought by farm workers 
(Morillion v. Royal Packing), the Califor- 
nia Supreme Court, on March 27, held that 
workers who are required to ride employer- 
owned vehicles to and from their jobs must 
be paid for that particular type of travel time. 

A resolution adopted declares May 11, 
2000, to be “Equal Pay Day” and urges the 
citizens of the State to recognize the full 
value of women’s skills and significant 
contributions to the labor force. May 11 
symbolizes the day on which the wages paid 
to American women so far in 2000, when 
added to women’s earnings for all of 1999, 
equal the 1999 earnings of American men. 


Hours. The requirement that employers 
provide a 30-minute meal period after 5 
hours of work was amended to permit the 
Industrial Welfare Commission to adopt 
working-condition orders permitting a meal 
period to start after 6 hours of work if the 
commission determines that the order is 
consistent with the health and welfare of 
the affected employees. 


Family issues. A Victims of Domestic 
Violence Employment Leave Act adopted 
prohibits employers from discharging, dis- 
criminating, or retaliating against an em- 
ployee who takes time off from work to 
receive social services related to domestic 
violence. Victims of domestic violence may 
take either paid or unpaid time off to seek 
medical attention for injuries resulting from 
domestic violence; seek legal assistance 
or participate in legal proceedings; seek 
assistance or services from a domestic vio- 
lence shelter, program, or rape crisis cen- 
ter; obtain psychological counseling; or 
participate in activities designed to ensure 
a victim’s safety and well being, such as 
relocation. The new law applies to employ- 
ers with 25 or more employees and limits 
the amount of time to that provided in the 
Family Medical Leave Act (12 weeks). 


Child labor. State agencies are to provide 
in every procurement contract, other than 
in public works contracts, that no equip- 
ment, materials, or supplies provided un- 
der the contract shall have been produced, 
in whole or in part, by the use of abusive 
forms of child labor or the exploitation of 
children in sweatshop labor. Violation may 
result in a civil penalty and removal from 
the bidder’s list for up to 360 days. 

The Department of Industrial Relations 
is to contract with a coordinator to estab- 
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lish a statewide young worker health and 
safety resource network. The resource net- 
work will assist in increasing the ability of 
young workers and their communities state- 
wide to identify and address workplace 
hazards in order to prevent young workers 
from becoming injured or ill on the job. 


Agriculture. The labor commissioner was 
authorized to establish and maintain a Farm 
Labor Contractor Special Enforcement Unit 
within the Division of Labor Standards 
Enforcement of the Department of Indus- 
trial Relations to enforce provisions of law 
relating to farm workers by revoking, sus- 
pending, or refusing to renew farm labor 
contractors’ licenses. Other changes in- 
crease the annual licensing fee for farm la- 
bor contractors to $500 from $350, and 
increase to quarterly from annually the fre- 
quency with which the labor commissioner 
shall submit a list of licensees to the State 
Highway Patrol. Farm labor contractors are 
required to deposit a surety bond with the 
labor commissioner based on the size of 
the person’s annual payroll. They are also 
required to pass a written test on current 
laws and regulations pertaining to farm 
labor contractors. 

The State Vehicle Code was amended 
to add provisions relating to the safety of 
farm labor vehicles. Among these provi- 
sions are: a requirement that all cutting 
tools or tools with sharp edges carried in 
the passenger compartment of a farm labor 
vehicle be placed in securely latched con- 
tainers that are attached to the vehicle; a 
prohibition on transporting farm workers 
on flatbed trucks for more than one mile 
on a highway; and a prohibition, after March 
21, 2002, on transporting any person in a 
farm labor vehicle that lacks passenger seats 
or seating systems in compliance with Fed- 
eral regulations. 

It is now unlawful to operate a farm 
labor vehicle that has been determined to 
be unsafe except to return it, without pas- 
sengers, to the owner’s property or to take 
it to a repair facility. 


Equal employment opportunity. The Fair 
Employment and Housing Act was amended 
to expressly provide that employees of any 
covered entity are personally liable for any 
prohibited harassment that is perpetuated 
by the employee, regardless of whether the 
employer or covered entity knows or should 
have known of the conduct and fails to 
take immediate and appropriate correc- 
tive action. Under the act, employers, la- 
bor organizations, and apprenticeship and 
employment training programs are civilly 
liable for harassment of an employee, an 


applicant for employment, or a person pro- 
viding services under a contract, on the 
basis of race, religious creed, color, national 
origin, ancestry, physical disability, men- 
tal disability, medical condition, marital 
status, sex, age, or sexual orientation. 

Several changes were made relating to 
the rights of workers with disabilities. 
Among these changes, definitions of men- 
tal and physical disability and medical con- 
dition were revised and made uniform 
across different State civil rights statutes, 
including employment in the State civil 
service system. It is now an unlawful 
employment practice for an employer or 
employment agency to make any medical, 
psychological, or disability-related inquiry 
of any job applicant or, with regard to an 
employee, to make such an inquiry unless 
it is job-related and consistent with busi- 
ness necessity. It is also an unlawful em- 
ployment practice for an employer or other 
covered entity to fail to engage in a 
timely, good faith, interactive process to 
determine and provide reasonable accom- 
modations at the request of disabled appli- 
cants and employees. 


Worker privacy. State law pertaining to 
employee access to personnel files was 
unified by eliminating an exemption for 
some public employers from a general re- 
quirement that employers make employee 
personnel files available for inspection and 
bringing public and private employers un- 
der the same records-access provisions of 
the Labor Code with the exception of pub- 
lic safety officers and employees of agen- 
cies subject to the Information Practices Act 
of 1977. Employers are to make the con- 
tents of personnel files available to an em- 
ployee at reasonable intervals and times. 
Records relating to the investigation of a 
criminal offense, letters of reference, and 
specified ratings and reports are exempt. 

A new measure requires employers of 
public safety officers to permit an officer 
to inspect his or her personnel file, or a copy 
thereof, during usual business hours, with 
no loss of compensation. If the officer be- 
lieves that any portion of the material is 
mistakenly or unlawfully placed in the file, 
he or she may request, in writing, that the 
mistaken or unlawful portion be corrected 
or deleted. Within 30 calendar days of re- 
ceipt of a request, the employer must ei- 
ther grant the officer’s request or notify him 
or her of the decision to refuse to grant the 
request. In the event of a refusal, the em- 
ployer must state in writing the reasons for 
refusing the request, and the written state- 
ment will become part of the officer’s per- 
sonnel file. 


The law providing that peace officer 
personnel records are confidential and 
may not be disclosed in a criminal or civil 
proceeding, except by discovery pursu- 
ant to law, was amended to specify that 
the prohibition against disclosure refers 
to disclosure by the department or agency 
that employs the peace officer. 


Private employment agencies. The law 
regulating advance-fee talent services will 
no longer cover activities performed for the 
artist, including registering or listing an 
artist for employment in the entertainment 
industry or as a customer of the advance- 
fee talent service; creating or providing 
photographs, filmstrips, videotapes, audi- 
tion tapes, demonstration reels, or other 
reproductions of the artist, or casting or 
talent brochures or other promotional ma- 
terials; creating or providing costumes, 
providing lessons, coaching, or similar 
training; and providing auditions. These ac- 
tivities were deleted from the definition of 
“advance-fee talent service.” 


Whistleblowers. A Reporting by School 
Employees of Improper Governmental 
Activities Act and a Reporting by Com- 
munity College Employees of Improper 
Governmental Activities Act were adopted 
protecting these employees who, among 
other things, make disclosures of infor- 
mation that may evidence an improper 
governmental activity, refusal to obey an 
illegal order, or any condition that may sig- 
nificantly threaten the health or safety of 
employees or the public if the disclosure is 
made for the purpose of remedying the con- 
dition. A person who intentionally engages 
in acts of reprisal, retaliation, threats, co- 
ercion, or similar acts against a protected 
employee or applicant for employment is 
subject to a fine of up to $10,000 and up to a 
year in jail. 


Other laws. Employers who employ com- 
munity health care workers must keep a 
record of any violence committed against 
these workers. They are to file a copy of 
that record with the Division of Labor Sta- 
tistics and Research within the Department 
of Industrial Relations. 

The existing law which provides that 
an employer is not to discharge, refuse to 
promote, or otherwise discriminate against 
an employee for taking time off to perform 
emergency duty as a volunteer firefighter 
was amended to extend those protections 
to reserve peace officers and emergency 
rescue personnel. 

Public agencies in the State, recipients 
of State grants, and contractors that receive 


more than $50,000 in State funds are now 
prohibited from using the State funds to 
assist, promote, or deter union organizing. 
Violators will be subject to civil penalties. 


Colorado 


Wages. The law stipulating when final pay- 
ment shall be made to a terminated em- 
ployee was amended to provide that, if the 
accounting unit of the employer is located 
off the work site, the employer shall de- 
liver the final paycheck to the separated 
employee no later than 24 hours after the 
start of the employer’s next regular work- 
day to either the work site, the employer’s 
local office, or the employee’s last known 
address. 


Hours. A law provision was repealed 
which had limited work in and about ce- 
ment manufacturing plants and plaster 
manufacturing plants to no more than 8 
hours within any 24-hour period. 


Child labor. The child labor law was 
amended to increase the administrative pen- 
alties for employers who violate restrictions 
on the times that minors under age 16 are 
permitted to work. If an hours-of-work vio- 
lation is found, the director of the division 
of labor will give the employer written 
notice of the violation. Within 10 days of 
receipt of the notice of violation, the em- 
ployer may file a request for a hearing on 
the issue of whether the violation exists. 
After a hearing or 20 days after the issu- 
ance of a notice of violation during which 
the employer has neither requested a hear- 
ing nor ceased the unlawful conduct, the 
director may issue a final cease-and-desist 
order. At any time thereafter, the director 
may.order the employer to pay a penalty of 
from $200 to $500 for a first offense; of 
$500 to $1,000 for a second offense within 
6 months of the first offense; or of $1,000 
to $10,000 for a third or subsequent offense 
within 6 months of the first offense. Or- 
ders issued by the director of labor are to 
be posted at the work site and are to in- 
clude information on permitted hours of 
work, notice and appeal provisions, and 
possible penalties for violation. 


Connecticut 


Wages. As the result of previous legisla- 
tion, the State minimum wage rate rose to 
$6.15 from $5.65 per hour on January 1, 
2000. , 
New legislation was enacted increasing 
the State minimum wage rate to $6.40 from 
$6.15 per hour on January 1, 2001, with a 


further increase to $6.70 scheduled for 
January 1, 2002. During the period from 
January 1, 2001 to December 31, 2002, the 
minimum wage for persons employed in the 
hotel and restaurant industry, including 
hotel restaurants, who regularly receive tips 
will be $4.74 per hour, and the minimum 
wage for bartenders who regularly receive 
tips will be $6.15 per hour. 


Child labor. The child labor law was 
amended to allow 15-year-old minors to be 
employed as baggers, cashiers, or stock 
clerks in retail food stores on any Saturday 
during the year. Previously, this work was 
limited to periods of school vacation dur- 
ing which school was not in session for 5 
consecutive days or more. 


Delaware 


Wages. As the result of previous legisla- 
tion, the State minimum wage rate in- 
creased to $6.15 from $5.65 per hour on 
October 1, 2000. 


Child labor. Beginning in 2001, the Sec- 
retary of Education shall submit an annual 
education outcome report to the governor 
and general assembly. The report is to show 
the dropout rate among seniors in Delaware 
high schools and the enrollment and/or 
employment status of students who com- 
plete the 12th grade. 


Equal employment opportunity. An Execu- 
tive Order was issued declaring that no 
State agency or department shall discrimi- 
nate against an employee or job applicant 
because of race, color, religion, union af- 
filiation, age, gender, marital status, sexual 
orientation, handicap or disability in hir- 
ing, job appointment, promotions, tenure, 
or compensation. 


Georgia 


Other laws. Anemployer, whose employee 
has suffered unlawful violence or a cred- 
ible threat of violence at the workplace, may 
seek a temporary restraining order and an 
injunction prohibiting further violence or 
threats of violence at the workplace or while 
the employee is acting within the course 
and scope of his or her employment. 

On July 1, 2001, the Division of Reha- 
bilitation Services will be transferred from 
the Department of Human Resources to the 
Department of Labor. 


Hawadaii 


Wages. Any hotel or restaurant, which ap- 
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plies a service charge for the sale of food or 
beverage services, must either distribute the 
service charge directly to its employees as tip 
income or else clearly disclose to the custom- 
ers that the service charge is being used to 
pay for costs or expenses other than wages 
and tips of employees. 

A resolution was adopted requesting the 
Legislative Reference Bureau to compile 
data on the number and percentage of em- 
ployees of private companies on contract 
with the State who may be affected by the 
implementation of a living wage law; con- 
tact other jurisdictions that have enacted 
living wage laws for information relating 
to their experience with the implementa- 
tion of these laws; and submit proposed 
legislation, prior to the start of the 2001 
session of the legislature, for a living wage 
law for employees of private companies on 
contract with the State. 


Idaho 


Wages. A resolution was adopted autho- 
rizing the Legislative Council to appoint 
an interim committee to study the issues of 
whether to repeal the exemption of farm 
workers from the State minimum wage law 
and whether farm labor contractors should 
be licensed. A report of findings, recom- 
mendations, and proposed legislation, if 
any, shall be made to the 2001 session of 
the legislature. 


Inmate labor. The law relating to the es- 
cape of prisoners was amended to specify 
that escape will be deemed to include aban- 
donment of a job site or work assignment 
without the permission of an employment 
supervisor or officer. 


Illinois 


Wages. The Illinois Income Tax Act was 
amended to add the tax-exempt amount 
contributed to a medical savings account 
to the information that must be provided to 
employees on an income-withholding in- 
formation statement. 


Indiana 


Hours. Contract carriers that transport rail- 
road employees are now required to limit 
the hours of service by the contract carri- 
ers’ drivers. Drivers are to be limited to 12 
hours of vehicle operation per day; 15 hours 
of on duty service per day; and 70 hours of 
on duty service in 7 consecutive days. A 
driver who has 12 hours of vehicle opera- 
tion per day or 15 hours of on duty service 
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per day must have at least 8 consecutive 
hours off duty before operating a vehicle 
again. 


lowa - 


Wages. The Wage Payment Collection law 
was amended by adding a section specify- 
ing that the rights and obligations provided 
for in the law continue until they are ful- 
filled, even hough the employer-employee 
relationship has been severed. 


Worker privacy. The law permitting the use 
of polygraph examinations for candidates 
for employment as peace officers or cor- 
rections officers was amended to also 
permit these examinations for appli- 
cants for positions with a public law en- 
forcement agency where the employee 
filling the position has direct access to 
prisoner funds, any other cash assets, and 
confidential information. 


Kansas 


Child labor. The child labor law exempts 
from coverage those children employed 
outside of school hours as actors, ac- 
tresses, or performers in motion pictures, 
theatrical, radio, or television produc- 
tions. An exception to this exemption was 
adopted providing that no infant under age 
1 month may be employed on any motion 
picture set or location unless a licensed 
physician and surgeon who is board-certi- 
fied in pediatrics provides written certifi- 
cation that the infant is at least 15 days old 
and was carried to full term, was of normal 
birth weight, is physically capable of han- 
dling the stress of filmmaking, and the 
infant’s lungs, eyes, heart and immune sys- 
tem are sufficiently developed to withstand 
the potential risks. In addition, a new re- 
quirement provides that 15 percent of the 
gross earnings of all minors with entertain- 
ment industry contracts be set aside by the 
minor child’s employer and preserved for 
the benefit of the minor child, either in a 
trust fund or other savings plan approved 
by the district court. The Department of 
Human Resources was authorized to adopt 
rules and regulations setting out standards 
for minor children on motion picture sets 
as may be necessary to protect their safety 
and well being. 


Kentucky 
Private employment agencies. Private 


employment agencies operating in the State 
will no longer be regulated or licensed as 


the result of the repeal of authorizing leg- 
islation. This repealed legislation had also 
provided for an Employment Advisory 
Council. 


Maine 


Wages. A new law places limits on the 
amount of mandatory overtime that em- 
ployees can be required to work. Employ- 
ers may not require employees to work 
more than 80 hours of overtime in any con- 
secutive 2-week period. Employers and 
employees may agree to limit mandatory 
overtime to fewer than the 80 hours. The 
limit will not apply to work performed in 
response to an emergency declared by the 
governor; to an employee who performs 
essential services for the public such as util- 
ity service or road maintenance; to an em- 
ployee whose work is necessary to protect 
the public health or safety; to an individual 
exempt from the State minimum wage law; 
to a salaried employee who works in a bona 
fide executive capacity and whose regular 
compensation, when converted to an an- 
nual rate, exceeds 3,000 times the State’s 
minimum hourly wage; to an employee of 
a seasonal employer; to a medical intern or 
resident engaged in an approved graduate 
educational program; or to certain employ- 
ees who work for an employer who shuts 
down an operation for annual maintenance 
or work performed in the construction, 
rebuilding, maintenance, or repair of pro- 
duction machinery and equipment. 


Other laws. The legislature approved rules 
adopted by the Department of Labor gov- 
erning administrative civil money penalties 
for labor law violations. 

The Employment Leave for Victims of 
Violence law, enacted in 1999, was 
amended to clarify that it applies to all pub- 
lic and private sector employers, including 
the State and its political subdivisions. 


Maryland 


Wages. The prevailing wage law was 
amended to remove an exemption for the 
construction of elementary or secondary 
schools for which 75 percent or more of 
the money used for construction is State 
money. This school construction will now 
be treated the same as other public work 
and be covered by the prevailing wage 
law if 50 percent or more of the funding 
is State money. Another change requires 
that consideration be given to the bidder’s 
plans for the utilization of minority con- 
tractors in letting contracts for school 


buildings, improvements, supplies, or 
other equipment. 


Child labor. The law regulating the sale of 
alcoholic beverages was amended to pro- 
vide that a person 18 years or older may be 
employed as a lottery ticket terminal op- 
erator in an establishment holding a Class 
A alcoholic beverages license. 


Equal employment opportunity. An Execu- 
tive Order was issued establishing a Special 
Commission to Study Sexual Orientation 
Discrimination in the State. The Commis- 
sion will examine the characteristics, cov- 
erage, and exclusion of existing laws that 
prohibit discrimination in employment, 
housing, and public accommodations based 
on sexual orientation. It is to gather infor- 
mation on complaints filed, lawsuits 
brought and potential employer liability; 
- solicit input from the business community, 
nonprofit organizations, religious groups, 
advocacy groups, government entities, and 
State citizens; and develop recommendations 
to eliminate sexual orientation discrimina- 
tion, including legislative proposals for in- 
troduction during the 2001 session of the 
General Assembly, as well as any propos- 
als for executive action that the commis- 
sion deems appropriate. 


Massachusetts 


Wages. As the result of prior legislation, 
the State minimum wage rate increased to 
$6.00 from $5.25 per hour on January 1, 
2000, and to $6.75 per hour on January 1, 
2001. The $2.63-per-hour cash wage that 
was required to be paid to employees who 
receive part of their compensation from tips 
was frozen at that level. 


Child labor. Following a hearing where 
it has been shown that an emergency 
exists or that a hardship exists in an 
industry or individual establishment, the 
attorney general was authorized to sus- 
pend the application or operation of the 
child labor law or any rule or regulation 
made under that law which regulates, lim- 
its, or prohibits the employment of mi- 
nors over the age of 16. This authority is 
limited to the time periods: (1) May 26, 
2000, to June 21, 2000, and May 25, 
2001, to June 21, 2001, on Friday and 
Saturday evenings only; (2) June 21, 
2000, to September 4, 2000, inclusive 
and June 21, 2001, to September 3, 2001, 
inclusive; and (3) September 5, 2000, to 
October 31, 2000, and September 4, 2001 
to October 31, 2001, on Friday and Sat- 


urday evenings only. 


Equal employment opportunity. It was 
made an unlawful discriminatory practice 
for any employer, employment agency, la- 
bor organization, or licensing agency to 
refuse to hire, represent, grant membership 
to, or license a person on the basis of that 
person’s genetic information, or to solicit 
or require a genetic test or disclosure of 
genetic information from any person as a 
condition of employment, membership, 
or obtaining a license. It is also unlawful 
to offer a person an inducement to un- 
dergo a genetic test or otherwise disclose 
genetic information; to question a person 
about their genetic information or genetic 
information concerning their family 
members; to inquire about previous ge- 
netic testing; or to use the results of a 
genetic test or other genetic informa- 
tion to affect the terms, conditions, 
compensation, or privileges of a 
person’s employment, representation, 
membership, or the ability to obtain a 
license. 


Michigan 


Equal employment opportunity. It was 
made unlawful for an employer to require 
an individual to submit to a genetic test or 
to provide genetic information as a condi- 
tion of employment or promotion. Genetic 
information, which is unrelated to the abil- 
ity to perform job duties, also may be nei- 
ther the basis for an employer’s refusal to 
hire or promote an individual, nor the ba- 
sis for discharging or otherwise discrimi- 
nating against an individual with respect 
to compensation or the terms, conditions, 
or privileges of employment. 


Plant closing. A resolution was adopted 
urging approval of trade adjustment assis- 
tance for terminated workers of Kellogg’s 
Battle Creek South Plant. 


Minnesota 


Child labor. A section in the State’s bud- 
get bill provided for an increase in the fines 
that may be recovered in civil actions for 
violations of the child labor law. The fine 
for employing minors without proof of age 
was increased from $25 to $250 for each 
employee. Fines were increased from $50 
to $500 (each employee) for employment 
of minors under the age of 14; employment 
of minors under the age of 16 during school 
hours while school is in session; or employ- 
ment of minors under the age of 16 before 


7 AM., after 9 P.M., over 8 hours a day, or 
over 40 hours a week. Fines were increased 
from $100 to $1,000 (each employee) for 
employment of a high school student un- 
der the age of 18 in violation of hours re- 
strictions on work before schooldays and 
for employment of minors in occupations 
hazardous or detrimental to their well-be- 
ing. The fine for minors under the age of 
18 injured in hazardous employment was 
increased from $500 to $5,000 for each 
employee. An employer who refuses to 
make certificates or lists available as re- 
quired by law will be assessed a $500 fine. 


Other laws. The Department of Economic 
Security is, to have as a goal, to process 
completed applications for certification for 
permanent alien laborers within 60 days of 
receipt of the completed application. 


Missouri 


Child labor. The child labor law was 
amended in 1999 to exempt children 12 
years of age or older participating in a 
youth sporting event as a player, referee, 
coach, or other position necessary to the 
sporting event. Anew amendment elimi- 
nates the exemption for the specific act 
of playing. 


Other laws. A permanent memorial for 
workers who were killed on the job in Mis- 
souri or who suffered an on-the-job injury 
that resulted in a permanent disability is to 
be established and located on the grounds 
of the State capitol. 


Nebraska 


Other laws. As part of a law relating to 
immigrant workers, a position of 
Meatpacking Industry Worker Rights Co- 
ordinator was established within the State 
Department of Labor. The coordinator shall 
inspect and review the practices and pro- 
cedures of meatpacking operations in the 
State as they relate to the provisions of the 
Governor’s Meatpacking Industry Workers 
Bill of Rights. These rights are: (1) the right 
to organize; (2) the right to a safe work- 
place; (3) the right to adequate facilities and 
the opportunity to use them; (4) the right 
to complete information; (5) the right to 
understand the information provided; (6) 
the right to existing State and Federal ben- 
efits and rights; (7) the right to be free from 
discrimination; (8) the right to continuing 
training including supervisor’s training; (9) 
the right to compensation for work per- 
formed; and (10) the right to seek State 
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help. The coordinator will annually submit 
a report to the legislature and the Gover- 
nor regarding any recommended actions 
deemed necessary or appropriate to provide 
for the fair treatment of workers in the 
meatpacking industry. 


Nevada 


Child labor. The labor commissioner 
banned youth peddling, or the employment 
of children under age 16 in door-to-door 
sales, under the authority provided by the 
child labor law to declare employment to 
be dangerous to the lives or limbs, or inju- 
rious to the health or morals of children 
under age 16. It is now unlawful to employ 
any person under 16 years of age in the 
practice of door-to-door sales, including 
but not limited to candy sales, or otherwise 
soliciting for commercial purposes prod- 
ucts, goods, or services, including the sell- 
ing of subscription contracts for books, 
magazines or other periodical publications 
other than newspapers, unless permitted by 
written authorization of the labor commis- 
sioner. Door-to-door sales will not include 
the activities of individuals who, as volun- 
teers without compensation, sell products, 
goods, or services on behalf of not-for- 
profit organizations such as the Girl 
Scouts, schools, and churches. It also will 
not include the delivery of newspapers 
to the customer’s residence or place of 
business, nor 14- and 15-year-olds em- 
ployed in compliance with the Federal 
Fair Labor Standards Act at fixed retail 
locations. 


New Hampshire 


Wages. A procedure was established for 
hearings and appeals of decisions by the 
labor department concerning equal pay 
claims. Employers will be served with a 
copy of claims by the labor commissioner 
and will have 10 days from receipt to file 
any objections. If requested, a hearing will 
be held, at which time any party may ap- 
pear and present evidence and cross-exam- 
ine opposing witnesses. A written decision 
will be made within 30 days after the hear- 
ing. If wages are found to be due, an order 
for payment will be issued. Any party ag- 
grieved by the decision may appeal to the 
superior court within 20 days. The court 
may affirm, vacate, or modify the decision 
of the commissioner or may remand the 
matter to the commissioner for further find- 
ings. In the absence of a reasonable appeal, 
the decision and order will be final, will be 
entered upon the docket of the superior 
court at the request of the prevailing party, 
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may be enforced as judgement of the court, 
and will be a lien upon the property of the 
employer for three years from the date of 
the decision. 

Anemployee, who incurs work-related 
expenses at the request of the employer 
which are not paid for by wages, cash ad- 
vance, or other means from the employer, 
shall be reimbursed for these expenses 
within 30 days of the presentation of proof 
of payment. This does not apply to those 
expenses normally borne by the employee 
as a precondition of employment. 


Family issues. A committee was established 
to study the feasibility of implementing a 
paid family and medical leave insurance 
program and potential funding sources to 
support it. Findings and any recommenda- 
tions for proposed legislation were to have 
been reported to the legislature and gover- 
nor by December 1, 2000. 

A committee was established to study 
the workplace policies and practices in 
small businesses of 50 or fewer employees 
that enable employees to balance work re- 
sponsibilities with family commitments. 
These may include workplace policies such 
as flexible schedules, jobsharing, cafeteria 
benefit plans, use of sick leave to care for 
family members with extended illnesses, 
and leave banks. The committee also may 
examine possible changes to statutes or rules 
that would allow for greater flexibility on the 
part of small businesses to accommodate 
the changing needs of employees and their 
families. A report of findings and any rec- 
ommendations for proposed legislation 
was to have been sent to the legislature by 
November 1, 2000. 


Private employment agencies. Provisions 
were repealed which had prohibited em- 
ployees from obtaining money or property 
from a person in payment for procuring em- 
ployment for that person; had prohibited 
offering money or property to an employee 
in payment for securing employment; and 
which had made violation of these provi- 
sions a misdemeanor. An exception had 
provided that these provisions would not 
affect the right to hire laborers, or accept 
apprentices in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, or in any way abridge the right to 
obtain and exercise licenses to conduct 
employment offices. 


Other laws. The commissioner of labor, in 
consultation with the commissioner of 
health and human services, shall adopt rules 
to protect health care workers from occu- 
pational exposure to blood or other poten- 
tially infectious materials. 


New Jersey 


Wages. A new law was adopted in response 
to a 1999 U.S. Court of Appeals decision 
(Keeley v. Loomis Fargo & Co.) that held 
that the New Jersey Commissioner of La- 
bor exceeded his statutory authority when 
he promulgated a regulation that excluded 
certain trucking industry employees from 
the State’s statutory overtime pay require- 
ment. The new law codifies the substance of 
the regulation, explicitly requiring drivers, 
helpers, loaders, and mechanics employed 
by motor carriers, who are subject to re- 
quirements for maximum hours prescribed 
by the U.S. Secretary of Transportation 
under the Federal Motor Carrier Act, to be 
paid an overtime wage rate not less than 
one and one-half times the State’s minimum 
wage rate and permitting these employees 
to be excluded from the State overtime re- 
quirement otherwise applicable. 

The State Commissioner of Labor was 
authorized to enter into reciprocal agree- 
ments with the labor department or other 
corresponding agency of any State for the 
collection of claims and judgments for wages, 
administrative fees, or penalties based on 
claims arising in each others’ States. 


Child labor. Minors under the age of 18 
who have successfully reached the ninth 
or higher grade level and who have the 
approval of a parent or guardian to partici- 
pate or work in any educational program 
in science will be exempt from the prohib- 
ited employment sections of the child labor 
law. A school student may not participate 
or work in the program more than 20 hours 
a week during the school year. 


Equal employment opportunity. Executive 
Order Number 112 established the Governor’s 
Study Commission on Discrimination in 
State Employment and Contracting. The 
study commission will investigate, research 
and report on the nature and scope of any 
past or present discrimination in State em- 
ployment and contracting. Where evidence 
of such discrimination is found, the study 
commission is to identify and evaluate rem- 
edies, consistent with legal guidelines. 
Findings and recommendations are to be 
reported to the governor by April 16, 2001. 


New York 


Wages. As the result of a law enacted in 
late December 1999, the State minimum 
wage rate rose to $5.15 from $4.25 per hour 
on March 31, 2000. In a departure from prior 
practice, this increase applied to both nona- 
gricultural and agricultural workers on the 


same date. The law also provides for adopt- 
ing any higher Federal rate that may be es- 
tablished in the future. 

Legislation was enacted creating anew 
employee classification for certain tipped 
employees in the restaurant and hotel in- 
dustries. The classification “food service 
worker” includes any employee primarily 
engaged in the serving of food or bever- 
ages to guests, patrons, or customers in the 
hotel or restaurant industries, including, but 
not limited to, wait staff, bartenders, cap- 
tains, and bussing personnel who regularly 
receive tips. These employees may be paid 
a cash wage of $3.30 per hour provided that 
their tips added to the cash wage equal or 
exceed the State minimum wage. If the 
cash wage payable under the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act is increased, the 
cash wage payable under State law will 
automatically be increased proportionately. 
Within 6 months of enactment of any 
change in the State minimum wage, the la- 
bor commissioner must appoint a wage 
board to recommend any changes to wage 
orders governing wages payable to food 
service workers. 

The rate at which State agencies or pub- 
lic benefit corporations, entering into public 
works contracts, are required to contribute 
to the Public Work Enforcement Fund, for 
labor law enforcement by the labor depart- 
ment, was increased from 0.0334 to 0.05 
of the cost of the contract. 

The duration of a lien for labor done or 
materials provided for a public improve- 
ment project was extended from 6 months 
to 1 year from the time of the filing of the 
notice of the lien. 


Other laws. The section of the racing, pari- 
mutuel waging, and breeding law relating 
to licenses for participants and employees 
at harness race meetings was amended to 
provide that licenses will not be required 
for seasonal employees hired solely to work 
for no longer than 6 weeks during the sum- 
mer meet at the Syracuse mile. 


Ohio 


Wages. By law, threshold amounts for 
contract coverage under the State prevail- 
ing wage law are adjusted every 2 years 
according to the change in the Bureau of 
the Census Implicit Price Deflator for 
Construction, provided that no increase 
or decrease exceeds 6 percent for the 2- 
year period. As a result, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 2000, the threshold amount for new 
construction rose from $55,574 to 
$58,958, and the threshold amount for 
reconstruction, remodeling, or renovation 


increased from $16,672 to $17,687. 


Equal employment opportunity. A resolu- 
tion was adopted recognizing the State’s 
State Use Program as a necessary, viable, 
and valuable means for carrying out the 
State’s policy of promoting gainful em- 
ployment for citizens of Ohio with severe 
disabilities. 


Other laws. Employers are prohibited from 
terminating employees who are volunteer 
firefighters of volunteer providers of emer- 
gency medical services, if they miss or are 
late to work, because of responding to a 
medical emergency. 


Oklahoma 


Wages. Payroll deductions for a college sav- 
ings account administered under the Okla- 
homa College Savings Plan Act will now be 
permitted under the law regulating voluntary 
payroll deductions by State employees. 


Drug and alcohol testing. The definition 
of “testing facility,” for purposes of the 
Standards for Workplace Drug and Alco- 
hol Testing Act, was amended to specify 
that the administration of onsite drug 
screening tests to applicants or employees 
to screen out negative test results are not 
considered to be laboratory services under 
the law if the onsite tests used are cleared 
by the Federal Food and Drug Administra- 
tion for commercial marketing, and all posi- 
tive results of such tests are confirmed by 
a testing facility in accordance with the 
Standards for Workplace Drug and Alco- 
hol Testing Act. 


Oregon 


Child labor. Amended child labor rules 
allow the Wage and Hour Commission to 
grant exceptions to the work-hour restric- 
tions for minors under age 16 who are 
employed by their parents, and authorizes 
these minors to work as late as 9 p.m. if the 
commission determines that the employ- 
ment will not adversely affect the health, 
safety, or education of the children. 


Pennsylvania 


Child labor. In late 1999, the section of 
the child labor law restricting the employ- 
ment of minors in establishments where 
alcoholic beverages are brewed, bottled, 
sold, or served was amended to specifically 
permit minors 14 and 15 years of age to be 
employed at ski resorts, golf courses, and 
amusement parks, as long as they are not 


permitted to serve or handle alcoholic bev- 
erages, and as long as they do not work in 
any room in which alcohol is being served 
or stored. Fines for any violation of the 
child labor law were increased. The fine 
for a first violation was increased from a 
range of $100 to $300 to a range of $200 
to $400. The fine for a subsequent viola- 
tion was increased from a range of $250 to 
$1,000 to a range of $750 to $1,500 and/or 
imprisonment of up to 10 days at the dis- 
cretion of the court. 


Other laws. The law governing military 
affairs was amended to provide that an 
employee who has been granted a military 
leave of absence may receive pay from his 
or her civilian employer while on the leave. 
Another amendment eliminated the posi- 
tion of Veterans’ Ombudsman. 


Puerto Rico 


Wages. The process for collection of wage 
claims was clarified by providing that when 
any employee files a claim against his or 
her employer for wages, overtime hours, 
vacation, or medical leave, penalty for 
working during rest or meal periods, and 
other benefits, the prescriptive period for 
all wage claims is 3 years. 

A 1999 enactment authorized employ- 
ers, with employee consent, to make pay- 
roll deductions for negotiated payments 
of income tax owed to the Department of 
Finance. 

Another 1999 law provides that all 
employers of health care employees who 
require the employees to wear uniforms are 
to pay for the uniforms. Coverage includes 
nurses, lab technicians, and therapists. 


Family issues. The Working Mothers Act 
which provides for paid time off from work 
before and after the birth of a child was 
amended to also allow paid time off upon 
the adoption of a child under 5 years old 
who is not enrolled in school. 


Equal employment opportunity. A Law that 
Guarantees Equal Work Opportunities for 
both Genders was passed in 1999. This law 
reaffirms the public policy of the Govern- 
ment of Puerto Rico of eliminating work- 
place discrimination based on gender. It 
will be administered by the Commission for 
Women’s Affairs in the Office of the Gov- 
ernor. All public agencies, with the assis- 
tance of the commission, are to develop and 
implement affirmative action plans in or- 
der to guarantee that no one is discrimi- 
nated against, who is working or who 
seeks employment, because of gender. 
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The commission will develop and offer 
training to agencies to help them enforce 
the law, and will offer, to other government 
agencies, assessment of processes dealing 
with recruitment, selection, nomination, ex- 
ams, transferring, promotions, seniority, 
and other terms and conditions of employ- 
ment. The commission has the authority to 
assess administrative fines if agencies do 
not comply. 


Drug and alcohol testing. The Law to 
Regulate Tests for the Detection and Pre- 
vention of Controlled Substances in the 
Private Sector permits employee drug 
testing in the event of a workplace acci- 
dent. The definition of “accident” for 
purposes of this law was amended to now 
cover any unexpected event or action re- 
sulting from an action of the employee 
that jeopardizes health, safety, or prop- 
erty. Previously, “accident” was more 
narrowly defined, referring to an incident 
that resulted in serious damage or physi- 
cal harm. 


Rhode Island 


Wages. Legislation was adopted raising 
the State minimum wage rate to $6.15 
from $5.65 per hour on September 1, 
2000. The minimum cash wage that must 
be paid to employees receiving gratuities 
will remain at $2.89 per hour. 


Hours. The law regulating work performed 
on Sundays and holidays was amended to 
exempt those manufacturers who operate 
for 7 continuous days per week from the 
requirement that they not penalize em- 
ployees for refusing to work on a Sun- 
day or holiday. 


Equal employment opportunity. A resolu- 
tion was adopted urging the President and 
the Secretary of State to place the United 
Nations Convention on the Elimination 
of All Forms of Discrimination Against 
Women in the highest category of prior- 
ity in order to accelerate the treaty’s pas- 
sage through the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 


Employee leasing. The responsibility for 
bonding of employee leasing companies was 
transferred from the Department of Labor and 
Training to the Division of Taxation within 
the Department of Administration. 


Whistleblowers. The definition section of 
the Whistleblowers’ Protective Act was 
amended to specify that coverage of the 
law includes at-will employees, con- 
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tract employees, and independent con- 
tractors. 


Other laws. The governor is to issue an- 
nually a proclamation recognizing March 
31st as “César Chavez Day,” in remem- 
brance of the accomplishments of César 
Chavez on behalf of our nation’s farm 
workers. 


South Carolina 


Family issues. As part of a new compre- 
hensive Parental Involvement in Their 
Children’s Education Act, an Education 
Oversight Committee, in cooperation with 
the Department of Commerce, the Depart- 
ment of Revenue, and the South Carolina 
Chamber of Commerce, shall develop recom- 
mendations for employer tax credits as in- 
centives to provide parent-employee release 
time for parent-teacher conferences or atten- 
dance at their children’s academic-related 
events without loss of pay, and to develop 
workplace policies which enable parents to 
improve their literacy, assist their children 
with academics, and become more involved 
in their child’s education as a result of em- 
ployers working with local school officials. 
Recommendations are to be reported to the 
legislature by January 1, 2001. 


Child labor. The law relating to election 
poll managers was amended to allow any 
person at least 16 years of age, who has 
completed the necessary training and who 
is not otherwise disqualified by law, to be 
appointed as a poll manager’s assistant 
by the appropriate county election com- 
mission. No polling place may employ 
more than one 16- or 17-year-old assis- 
tant poll manager. 


South Dakota 


Wages. A resolution was adopted urging 
all employers in the State to abide by the 
equal pay for equal work law. This law pro- 
hibits employers from paying wages to any 
employee in any occupation at a rate less 
than the rate at which the employer pays 
any employee of the opposite sex for 
comparable work. 


Tennessee 


Wages. A resolution was adopted urging 
the governor to recognize May 9, 2000, as 
“Equal Pay Day” in the State. May 9 sym- 
bolizes the day in which the wages paid to 
American women to that date in the year 
2000, when added to women’s earnings for 
all of 1999, equal the 1999 earnings of 


American men. 


Family issues. A resolution was adopted 
urging all employers doing business in the 
State to excuse employees from work to 
attend parent-teacher conferences when 
given 24 hours notice. 


Equal employment opportunity. The sec- 
tion of law prohibiting the continued em- 
ployment of public school teachers past age 
70 was repealed. 


Drug and alcohol testing. Each employer 
with five or more employees who contracts 
with, or is awarded a contract by, the State 
or any local government to provide construc- 
tion services or who provides construction 
services to the State or local government is 
to submit an affidavit stating that the em- 
ployer has a drug-free workplace program 
in effect at the time of submission of a bid. 
The program must comply with State law to 
the extent required of governmental entities. 
No local government or State governmental 
entity shall enter into any contract or award 
a contract for construction services with 
an employer who is not in compliance. 
Employers in violation may be barred 
from future contracts for varying periods 
of time, including not less than one year 
in the event of a third violation. 


Worker privacy. It was made unlawful for 
any employer, or an agent, contractor, or 
employee of an employer, to market or sell 
medical information that directly identifies 
an employee, unless the employee has au- 
thorized the release. Violation will be pun- 
ished as a Class C misdemeanor. 


Whistleblowers. Any employee, terminated 
in violation of the law protecting employ- 
ees from discharge for refusing to partici- 
pate in, or for refusing to remain silent 
about, illegal activities, who prevails in a 
cause of action against an employer for re- 
taliatory discharge for such actions will be 
entitled to recover reasonable attorney fees 
and costs. 

State employees are not to be dis- 
charged, demoted, suspended, reassigned, 
transferred, disciplined, threatened, or oth- 
erwise discriminated against regarding their 
evaluation, promotion, compensation, 
terms, conditions, location, or privileges of 
employment because they report violations 
of State or Federal laws, rules or regula- 
tions; acts which constitute fraud against 
the State, the Federal government, the pub- 
lic, or any fellow employee; the willful 
misappropriation of State or Federal re- 
sources; acts which pose an unreasonable 


and specific danger to health or safety; or 
acts constituting gross mismanagement. A 
State employee injured by a violation of 
the law may maintain an action in circuit 
or chancery court within 1 year of the 
alleged violation for actual damages, in- 
junctive relief, reinstatement, back pay, 
or other remedies. Where the court finds 
that the employee was injured by a will- 
ful and malicious violation, by a crimi- 
nal violation, or by a violation based upon 
an effort to obtain personal gain, the court 
may award damages of up to 3 times the 
amount of actual damages plus costs and 
attorney’s fees. 


Utah 


Equal employment opportunity. The name 
of the Antidiscrimination Advisory Coun- 
cil, under the labor commission, was re- 
named the Antidiscrimination and Labor 
Advisory Council. 


Vermont 


Wages. As part of an act, which relates to 
assuring a livable income for all working 
residents of the State, the Commissioner 
of Labor and Industry was authorized 
to collect unpaid wages that are owed to 
employees by an employer. Previously, col- 
lection was by a State’s Attorney. If it is 
found that the unpaid wages were willfully 
withheld by the employer, the commis- 
sioner is now authorized to collect an ad- 
ditional amount of up to twice the amount 
of unpaid wages, one-half of which will be 
given to the employee and one-half of 
which will be retained by the commissioner 
to offset estimated administrative and col- 
lection costs. The commissioner will en- 
force an order for collection in superior 
court. Other sections of the law require the 
joint fiscal office to report on baseline data 
on the cost of living in Vermont and the 
current wage levels within various sectors 
of the economy, and require the Commis- 
sioner of Employment and Training to pro- 
vide the General Assembly with detailed 
wage and employee benefit information 
maintained by the department and by the 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Child labor. The section of the child la- 
bor law pertaining to hours and 
nightwork restrictions on the employment 
of children under age 16 was amended to 
allow baseball bat girls or bat boys of this 
age to be employed until midnight or af- 
ter midnight if a parent or guardian and 
the Commissioner of Labor and Industry 
have consented in writing. In addition, 


by November 1, 2000, the Department of 
Labor and Industry was to present writ- 
ten recommendations to the legislature 
for updating the child labor laws. 


Virginia 


Child labor. The law governing those child 
day centers operated by religious institu- 
tions, and thereby exempt from licensure, 
was amended to change staff ratios to per- 
mit 16- and 17-year-olds to count as staff 
as long as they are under the supervision 
of an adult. Adult staff members are to su- 
pervise no more than two staff members 
under 18 years of age at any given time. 


Drug and alcohol testing. The Public Pro- 
curement Act was amended to require that 
all public bodies include, in every contract 
they let over $10,000, a statement that the 
contractor agrees to provide a drug-free 
workplace for the employees. The contrac- 
tor is also to post in conspicuous places a 
statement notifying employees of the pro- 
hibition of any drug violations and speci- 
fying the actions that will be taken for such 
violations; to specify in all solicitations or 
advertisements for employees that the con- 
tractor maintains a drug-free workplace; 
and to include these requirements in every 
subcontract or purchase order of over 
$10,000, so that the provisions will be bind- 
ing on each subcontractor or vendor. 


Worker privacy. An employer who fur- 
nishes information about a person’s pro- 
fessional conduct, reasons for separation or 
job performance, upon request by the 
person’s prospective or current employer, 
is presumed to be acting in good faith and 
is immune from civil liability for disclos- 
ing the information unless it is shown that 
the employer knowingly provided false in- 
formation, provided information with reck- 
less disregard for whether it is false or not, 
or provided information with the intent to 
deliberately mislead. 


Inmate labor. The penalty for a prisoner 
leaving his or her work release program, 
without authorization, or failing to return 
to such a program was increased from a 
Class 2 to a Class | misdemeanor. A pris- 
oner found guilty of such a violation will 
be ineligible for further participation in a 
work-release program during his or her 
current term of confinement. 


Jury duty. The law protecting employees 
from discharge or other adverse personnel 
actions because of required jury service or 
court appearance was amended to clarify 


that the protection applies to any court. The 
penalty against an employer who violates 
the law was increased from a Class 4 mis- 
demeanor to a Class 3 misdemeanor. 


Washington 


Wages. As the result of Initiative 688, ap- 
proved by voters in the November 1998 
general election, the State minimum wage 
rate for employees over age 18 increased 
to $6.50 from $5.70 per hour on January 1, 
2000, and to $6.72 on January 1, 2001. 
Beginning with the rate for January 1, 2001, 
and annually hereafter, the rate will be ad- 
justed for inflation by a calculation using 
the Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage 
Earners and Clerical Workers, or a succes- 
sor index, for the previous year. 


West Virginia 


Other laws. A Veterans Employment Train- 
ing Priority article was enacted requiring 
all Federal and State funded employment 
and training programs administered 
through the State to adopt a written policy 
providing priority of service to veterans 
of the United States military over other 
individuals seeking employment and 
training services. 


Wisconsin 


Wages. Effective January 1, 2000, the 
threshold amount for coverage under the 
State prevailing wage laws for State and 
municipal contracts was changed admin- 
istratively from $164,000 to $168,000 for 
contracts in which more than one trade 
is involved and from $33,000 to $34,000 
for contracts in which a single trade is 
involved. 

Prevailing wage law amendments made 
language consistent in the three State pre- 
vailing wage laws (municipal public works 
projects, State building, and other public 
works projects except bridges and high- 
ways, and State bridge and highway 
projects). Other changes codified the ex- 
isting policies for determining the jurisdic- 
tion of truck drivers hauling goods to and 
from prevailing wage projects, and changed 
the procedures concerning information sub- 
mitted by individuals appealing prevailing 
wage rates set by the Department of 
Workforce Development. Previously, per- 
sons were asked to submit statistical infor- 
mation based on calendar years. Now, in- 
formation is to be submitted based on the 
survey year in question (June | through 
May 31) to match the annual surveying pro- 
cess adopted by the department in 1996. 
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Child labor. Labor permits issued to mi- 
nors aged 14 to 18 will no longer show the 
place of birth of the minor. In promulgat- 
ing rules governing the proof of age of 
minors who apply for labor permits, the De- 
partment of Workplace Development must 
include a requirement that it and its per- 
mit officers will accept as evidence of a 
minor’s age a duly-attested birth certifi- 
cate, a verified baptismal certificate, or 
either a valid operator’s license that con- 
tains a photograph of the licensee holder 
or an identification card issued by the De- 
partment of Transportation. These evi- 
dences of age are also to be accepted by 
the Department of Workplace Development 
in issuing certificates of age to those age 
18 and older. 

The child labor law was amended to 
provide that, to the extent permitted under 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act, mi- 
nors 12 and 13 years of age may be em- 
ployed, under direct adult supervision, as 
officials for athletic events sponsored by 
private, nonprofit organizations in which 
the minor would be eligible to participate 
or in which the participants are the same 
age or younger than the minor. 
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Whistleblowers. Under a new health care 
worker protection act, health care facilities, 
health care providers, and their employees 
may not take disciplinary action against, or 
threaten to take disciplinary action against, 
any person because he or she reported in 
good faith any information concerning 
violation of any State of Federal law or regu- 
lation, or reported in good faith any situa- 
tion in which the quality of any health care 
service provided by the health care facility 
or health care provider violates any estab- 
lished standard and poses a potential risk 
to public health or safety. The law estab- 
lishes complaint procedures and civil pen- 
alties in the event of violation. 


Wyoming 


Equal employment opportunity. An Execu- 
tive Order was issued adopting an antidis- 
crimination policy applicable to all employ- 
ees and elected officials of the executive 
branch of the State government. Barred are 
any forms of discrimination or harassment 
that violate applicable State law including 
discrimination or harassment related to an 
individual’s race, religion, color, sex, na- 


tional origin, age, or disability. Sexual 
harassment is defined and prohibited. 
Violation of the policy is grounds for dis- 
cipline, up to and including dismissal. The 
policy prohibits retaliation against any 
employee who opposes a practice prohib- 
ited by the policy or who has filed a charge, 
testified, or assisted, or participated in any 
manner in an investigation under the 
policy. Procedures for complaints, inves- 
tigations, and corrective action are estab- 
lished. This Order repeals and replaces 
Executive Order 1993-4. C] 


Notes 


' The Arkansas, Montana, Nevada, North Da- 
kota, Oregon, and Texas legislatures did not 
meet in regular session in 2000. The District of 
Columbia, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, and North Carolina did not enact sig- 
nificant legislation in the fields covered by this 
article. Information about Guam and the Virgin 
Islands was not received in time to be included 
in the article, which is based on information 
received by November 10, 2000. 


Workers’ Compensation, : 


‘Changes in workers’ compensation 


laws during 2000 


About half of all States changed 


their workers’ compensation laws to some extent, 


with most of them increasing benefits 
for both disability and death 


Glenn Whittington 
number of States increased their maximum work- 
ers’ compensation rates for disability and /or death 
in 2000. 


For example, Alaska’s maximum weekly compensation ben- 
efit for disability or death changed to 120 percent of the State’s 
average weekly wage from $700, and the maximum permanent 
impairment compensation benefits increased to $177,000 from 
$135,000 to be multiplied by the employee’s percentage of per- 
manent impairment of the whole person. In Georgia, the weekly 
maximum benefit for temporary total disability increased to 
$375 and the minimum to $37.50 (up from $350 and $35 respec- 
tively). Also in Georgia, the weekly maximum benefit for tem- 
porary partial disability increased to $250 from $233.33, and 
the maximum death benefit to $125,000 from $100,000. In Indi- 
ana, the maximum compensation, exclusive of medical ben- 
efits, that may be paid for an injury on and after July 1, 2000, 
and before July 1, 2001, may not exceed $254,000. On October 
1, 2000, Minnesota’s maximum weekly compensation increased 
to $750 per week from $615, and the minimum increased to $130 
per week from $104. In Rhode Island the maximum rate for 


weekly compensation for total disability changed to 110 per- 
cent (previously 100 percent) of the State’s average weekly wage. 

Examples of coverage changes included extending pre- 
sumptions of coverage for certain diseases suffered by law 
enforcement officers or firefighters, or both, in California, 
Maryland, and Virginia; and redefining the term “employee” in 
Arizona, Georgia, Rhode Island, and Virginia. 

In Nebraska, the Second Injury Fund was renamed the 
Workers’ Compensation Trust Fund, and all monies in the Sec- 
ond Injury Fund were transferred to the Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Trust Fund. The Second Injury Fund had previously 
been eliminated for injuries occurring on or after December 1, 
1997. An Uninsured Employers’ Fund was established in Ten- 
nessee to ensure the timely provision of workers’ compensa- 
tion benefits to workers injured during periods when an em- 
ployer has no insurance. 

Maximum burial allowances increased to $5,000 in Alaska, 
to $7,000 in Colorado, and to $15,000 in Minnesota. 

The following is a State-by-State summary of significant 
changes to workers’ compensation laws. 


Alaska 


An employer must have paid its assessed 
annual service fees before receiving a self- 
insurance certificate. 


Glenn Whittington is Chief, Branch of Planning 
Policy and Standards, Office of Workers’ 
Compensation Programs, Employment Standards 
Administration, U.S. Department of Labor. 


Upon notification of eligibility, an em- 
ployee now has 15 days (formally, 10 days) 
to give written notice, to the employer that 
he or she has selected a rehabilitation special- 
ist. Failure to give such notice constitutes 
noncooperation. A reemployment plan must 
require continuous participation by the em- 
ployee and must maximize the use of the 
employee’s transferable skills. Compensa- 
tion paid before completion or termination 
of areemployment plan, but after exhaustion 
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of temporary total and permanent impair- 
ment benefits, increased to 70 percent from 
60 percent of the employee’s weekly wages. 
The maximum amount allowable is now 105 
percent of the average weekly wage, up from 
$525. The maximum allowed under a reem- 
ployment plan increased to $13,300 from 
$10,000. The maximum weekly compensa- 
tion rate for disability or death changed to 
120 percent of the State’s average weekly 
wage (previously, it was $700). If an 
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employee’s spendable weekly wages are less 
than 22 percent of the maximum compensa- 
tion rate (previously $154), the employee 
will receive his/her spendable weekly wage. 
Permanent impairment compensation ben- 
efits increased to $177,000 from $135,000 to 
be multiplied by the employee’s percentage 
of permanent impairment of the whole per- 
son. The maximum burial allowance is now 
$5,000, up from $2,500. The percentage of 
death benefits to a widow or widower and 
children also increased. A death benefit pay- 
ment of $5,000 is now made to a surviving 
widow or widower, or equally divided among 
surviving children of the deceased if there is 
no widow or widower. The period a widow 
or widower may receive death benefits is now 
12 years (previously 10 years) following 
death of the deceased employee. 


Arizona 


Persons placed in level three or four of the 
Arizona works program or the temporary 
assistance for needy families program now 
are considered employees for workers’ com- 
pensation purposes. 


California 


A physician seeking appointment as a quali- 
fied medical evaluator on or after January 1, 
2001, must complete, prior to the appoint- 
ment, a course on disability evaluation re- 
port writing approved by the Industrial 
Medical Board. 

For certain State and local firefighting and 
law enforcement personnel, the term “injury” 
now includes hepatitis that develops or mani- 
fests itself while the person is in the service 
of that office, division, department, or unit. 
The presumption is extended to a covered 
person following termination of service for a 
period of 3 months for each full year of ser- 
vice, but not to exceed 60 months in any cir- 
cumstance, commencing with the last date 
actually worked in the specified capacity. 

The provision allowing certain peace of- 
ficers, firefighters, and other specified State 
and local public employees to a leave of ab- 
sence without loss of salary while disabled, 
in lieu of temporary disability payments, was 
extended to specified airport law enforcement 
officers, harbor and port police officers, war- 
dens, and special officers. 
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Colorado 


The reference to a specific age of retirement 
for purposes of an offset against permanent 
total disability benefits was deleted. 

Persons who provide host home services 
to persons with developmental disabilities, 
pursuant to a contract with a community- 
centered board, or a contract with a service 
agency, are not considered employees of the 
community-centered board or the service 
agency. 

The maximum burial allowance increased 
to $7,000 from $4,000 for deaths occurring 
on or after February 1, 2000. 

In a death claim where the deceased is a 
minor with no persons either wholly or par- 
tially dependent upon the deceased, the em- 
ployer or insurance carrier pays to the par- 
ents of the deceased $15,000, not to exceed 
100 percent of the death benefit. In the event 
that there are no surviving parents, the money 
is paid to the Division of Workers’ Compen- 
sation for credit to the Subsequent Injury 
Fund. In the event there are persons only 
partially dependent upon the deceased, ben- 
efits will first be paid to such partially de- 
pendent persons and the balance will be paid 
to the surviving parents, or in the event there 
are no surviving parents, the Division for 
credit to the Subsequent Injury Fund. 


Florida 


The Division of Workers’ Compensation 
may specify by rule the amount of the quali- 
fying security deposit required prior to au- 
thorizing an employer to self-insure and the 
amount of net worth required for an em- 
ployer to qualify for authorization to self- 
insure. 

A Task Force on Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Administration was established to ex- 
amine the way in which the workers’ com- 
pensation system is funded and adminis- 
tered. 


Georgia 


The parties to a claim may, by agreement 
and with the approval of the State Board of 
Workers’ Compensation, enter into a com- 
promise lump-sum settlement resolving all 
issues which prorates the lump-sum settle- 
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ment over the life expectancy of the injured 
worker. Benefits may be paid by electronic 
funds transfer if agreed to by the parties. 
The weekly maximum for temporary total 
disability benefits increased to $375 and the 
minimum, to $37.50 (previously, $350 and 
$35 respectively). The weekly maximum 
for temporary partial disability benefits in- 
creased to $250, from $233.33. The total 
for maximum death benefits is now 
$125,000, previously $100,000. 

For purposes of workers’ compensation 
coverage, members of the State Defense 
Force are considered employees of the State. 
An injury arising in the course of employ- 
ment includes any injury incurred by amem- 
ber of the Georgia National Guard or State 
Defense Force while on active duty in the 
State or when traveling to and from active 
duty. 


Indiana 


If the treatment or travel to or from the place 
of treatment causes a loss of work time to 
the employee, the employer shall reimburse 
the employee for the loss of wages, using 
the basis of the employee’s average daily 
wage. Benefits for permanent impairment 
for injuries occurring on and after July 1, 
2000, and July 1, 2001, increased in incre- 
ments depending on the degree of impair- 
ment. The maximum compensation, exclu- 
sive of medical benefits, that may be paid 
for an injury may not exceed $254,000 on 
and after July 1, 2000, and before July 1, 
2001; $274,000 on and after July 1, 2001, 
and before July 1, 2002; and $294,000 on 
and after July 1, 2002. 


lowa 


Every corporation, individual, personal rep- 
resentative, partnership, or association that 
has the necessary minimum contact with the 
State shall be subject to the jurisdiction of 
the workers’ compensation commissioner. 
If an employee was absent from employ- 
ment for personal reasons during part of the 
13 calendar weeks preceding an injury, that 
employee’s weekly earnings is the amount 
that would have been earned had he or she 
worked when work was available to other 
employees of a similar occupation. 


Kansas 


A list of drugs and their percentage of 
concentration are now provided, which, 
if found in an employee, conclusively 
presumes the employee is impaired due 
‘to drugs, thus relieving the employer of 
liability for injury, disability, or death. 
The definition of a health care provider 
now includes a person licensed to prac- 
tice audiology. In case of death, there is 
an initial payment of $40,000 made to 
the surviving legal spouse or a wholly de- 
pendent child or children, or both. The 
provision which stipulated that death 
benefits for a surviving spouse be dis- 
continued upon remarriage was repealed, 
and the total maximum death benefits in- 
creased to $250,000 from $200,000, 
which include the initial payment of 
$40,000. 


Kentucky 


The threshold for considering a case for 
commuted lump-sum payment increased 
to $100 from $10 per week. The maxi- 
mum for attorney’s fees changed from 20 
percent of an award not to exceed $2,000 
to the following sliding scale: 20 percent 
of the first $25,000; 15 percent of the 
next $10,000; and 5 percent of the 
award’s remainder, not to exceed a maxi- 
mum of $12,000. The lump-sum pay- 
ment made to a deceased’s estate, from 
which the cost of burial and cost of trans- 
portation of the body to the employee’s 
place of residence is to be made, increased 
to $50,000 from $25,000. The amount of 
this lump sum now will be adjusted an- 
nually based on the State’s average 
weekly wage. 


Maine 


Employers of agricultural or aquacultural 
laborers are not liable for securing com- 
pensation payment if the employer has 
six or fewer laborers or the employer has 
more than six such laborers, but the total 
number of hours they worked in a week 
does not exceed 240, and has not exceeded 
240 hours at any time during the 52 weeks 
immediately preceding the injury. 


Maryland 


The presumption of compensability for 
heart disease or hypertension was extended 
to Prince George’s County Correction Of- 
ficers. 


Minnesota 


Beginning October 1, 2000, the maximum 
weekly compensation payable increased to 
$750 from $615 per week, and the minimum 
increased to $130 from $104 per week or 
the employees’ actual weekly wage, which- 
ever is less. After an employee has been 
paid 52 weeks of temporary total compen- 
sation, the employer or insurer must notify 
the employee in writing, with a copy to the 
Workers’ Compensation Division, of the 
104-week limitation on payment of tempo- 
rary total compensation. The benefit 
amounts specified in the impairment ratings 
for permanent partial disability increased. 
For injuries occurring after October 1, 2000, 
an employee who receives any other ser- 
vice-based Government retirement pension 
is presumed retired from the labor market. 
The term “service-based government retire- 
ment pension” does not include disability- 
based government pensions. The time limit 
for filing a request for retraining increased to 
156 weeks from 104 weeks. The minimum 
amount of dependency compensation that 
must be paid to entitled persons is $60,000. 
The maximum burial allowance increased to 
$15,000 from $7,500. In every case of an 
employee death arising out of and in the 
course of employment where there are no 
persons entitled to monetary benefits of 
dependency compensation, the employer 
shall pay $60,000 to the estate of the de- 
ceased employee. 


Nebraska 


The Second Injury Fund was renamed the 
Workers’ Compensation Trust Fund, and all 
monies in the Second Injury Fund were 
transferred to the Workers’ Compensation 
Trust Fund. The age of a child who qualifies 
as a dependent was increased from age 18 to 
19. Anemployer, for purposes of obtaining 
workers’ compensation coverage, now may 
be a member of a risk management pool 
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which authorizes and provides group self- 
insurance of workers’ compensation liabil- 
ity, or with approval of the Nebraska Work- 
ers’ Compensation Court, the employer may 
self-insure his or her workers’ compensa- 
tion liability. 


New Hampshire 


A managed care program under workers’ 
compensation is required to maintain a busi- 
ness office in the State and to have a suffi- 
cient number of resident injury management 
facilitators. Any employee receiving work- 
ers’ compensation benefits has a duty to 
report any changes in his or her employ- 
ment status or earnings, or both, to the car- 
rier or self-insured. 


New Jersey 


The coverage previously provided to em- 
ployees of horse trainers was eliminated. 


New York 


Criteria were established for the perfor- 
mance of independent medical examinations. 


Oklahoma 


All requests made to the Workers’ Com- 
pensation Court for information on claims 
involving a worker, including written inquir- 
ies about prior claims and requests to ac- 
cess a worker’s claim file, must be in writ- 
ing on a form prescribed by the workers’ 
compensation Administrator. 


Rhode Island 


For workers’ compensation purposes, 
newspaper carriers are considered employ- 
ees, effective September 1, 2000. The addi- 
tional benefit for dependent children in death 
claims increased to $40 from $20 per week. 
Effective September 1, 2000, the maximum 
rate for weekly compensation for total dis- 
ability increased to 110 percent of the State 
average weekly wage (previously, it was 100 
percent). 
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Tennessee 


An Uninsured Employers Fund has been 
established to ensure the timely provision 
of workers’ compensation benefits to work- 
ers injured during periods of employer non- 
compliance. The Fund will be financed by 
penalties assessed and collected from em- 
ployers who fail to provide workers’ com- 
pensation coverage or who fail to qualify as 
a self-insurer. 

Permanent total disability benefits is 
now paid until the employee is, by age, eli- 
gible for full benefits in the old-age insur- 
ance benefit program under the Social Secu- 
rity Act (previously, benefits were paid un- 
tilemployee reached age 65). The Commis- 
sioner of Labor and Workforce Development 
is authorized to refer an employer to the 
Tennessee Bureau of Investigation for in- 
vestigation and for appropriate referral for 
possible prosecution if the commissioner 
becomes aware the employer had prior 
knowledge that its employee was subject to 
the workers’ compensation law and the em- 
ployer failed to secure payment of compen- 
sation as required by the workers’ compen- 
sation law. 

If an employee suffers a back injury, the 
list of three or more physicians from which 
the employee can choose shall be expanded 
to four , one of whom must be a chiropractic 
doctor. However, no more than 12 visits to 
a chiropractor shall be approved per back 
injury. 

If an employer or insurer fails to reim- 
burse an employee for medical expenses in- 
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curred within 60 days of a settlement, judg- 
ment, or decree, the employer or insurer can 
be liable for up to an additional 25 percent 
of such expenses. 2 


Vermont 


If a worker receives a personal injury off the 
workplace premises while engaged in a rec- 
reational activity encouraged by the em- 
ployer, the injury will not be considered to 
have occurred in the course of employment, 
unless the employer derived substantial ben- 
efit from the activity, the activity was rea- 
sonably a part of the employee’s regular 
duties or undertaken to meet expectations 
of employer, or the activity was undertaken 
at the request of the employer. An injury 
arising from an on-premises recreational ac- 
tivity will be presumed compensable unless 
the activity is shown to be not reasonably 
related to employment duties, requirements, 
or aregular incident of employment. 


Virginia 


All members of any panel or committee re- 
quired to interpret or classify a chest x-ray 
for purposes of diagnosing a coal worker’s 
pneumoconiosis must be B-readers ap- 
proved by the National Institute for Occu- 
pational Safety and Health. 

The list of cancers causing the death of, 
or any health condition or impairment re- 
sulting in total or partial disability of, any 
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volunteer or salaried firefighter or hazard- 
ous materials officer who, having completed 
12 years of continuous service, has contact 
with a toxic substance encountered in the 
line of duty, now includes ovarian or breast 
cancer. 

The term “employee” now includes vol- 
unteer members of regional hazardous mate- 
rials emergency response teams, and also 
includes aliens and minors, whether lawfully 
or unlawfully employed. 

The time limit for filing an application 
for review before the full Commission in- 
creased to 45 days, from 20. 

Any health care provider attending an 
injured employee shall, upon request of a 
certified rehabilitation provider, furnish a 
copy of any medical report to such provider. 


Wyoming 


If the employer objects to a division deter- 
mination that an injury is compensable and 
the employee’s health care provider has cer- 
tified the employee as temporarily totally 
disabled, the injured worker may request an 
interim benefit while the case is under ap- 
peal. The interim benefit will be paid for up 
to 3 months until a final compensability de- 
cision is issued or until the expiration of the 
period of certified temporary disability, 
whichever occurs first. The experience rat- 
ing of the employer against whom a claim is 
made shall not be charged for the interim 
benefit if the injury is determined after a 
hearing to not be compensable. a 


Unemployment Insurance Lc 


Changes in unemployment 
insurance legislation in 2000 


Some States increased their maximum weekly benefit amounts 
and others modified the voluntary quit provision 

for situations involving domestic abuse; in the Federal arena, 
there were two legislative enactments and one rule issued 


Robert Kenyon, Jr. 
and Loryn Lancaster 


ments that affected the Federal-State unemployment 
insurance program. The “Consolidated Appropria- 
tions Act, 2001” (P.L. 106-554) amends Federal law to treat 
Indian tribes similar to State and local governments. Briefly, 
services performed in the employ of tribes generally will no 
longer be subject to the Federal Unemployment Tax Act tax 
and, with some specified exceptions, will be required to be 
covered under State unemployment insurance laws. Further, 
tribes must be offered the reimbursement option and if a tribe 
fails to make required payments to the State’s unemployment 
insurance fund or payments of interest or penalty, then the 
tribe will become liable for the Federal unemployment tax and 
the State may remove tribal services from State coverage. 
States also will lose the Federal share of extended benefits 
with respect to services performed for tribes. States with 
Indian tribes will be required to amend their laws to implement 
these requirements which were effective December 21, 2000. 
The “Victims of Trafficking and Violence Protection Act of 
2000” (P.L. 106-386) requires the Secretary of Labor, in con- 
sultation with the Attorney General, to conduct a national 
study to identify State unemployment insurance laws that 
address the separation from employment due to circum- 
stances resulting from domestic violence and the receipt (or 
nonreceipt) of unemployment compensation, and to report to 
the Congress the results of the study along with recommen- 
dations in October 2001. 


D= 2000, there were two Federal legislative enact- 


Robert Kenyon, Jr. and Loryn Lancaster are unemployment insurance 
program specialists in the Division of Legislation, Office of Workforce 
Security, Employment and Training Administration, U.S. Department 
of Labor. 


The U.S. Department of Labor issued the Birth and Adop- 
tion-Unemployment Compensation (BAA-UC) final rule, which 
was effective August 14, 2000. This ruling allows States (that 
choose to do so or on an experimental basis) to provide un- 
employment insurance as a partial wage replacement to em- 
ployees who desire to take approved leave or otherwise leave 
their employment following the birth or placement for adop- 
tion of a child. States will have the latitude to define eligibility 
requirements for work history and benefit levels. While 15 
State legislatures addressed the Birth and Adoption-Unem- 
ployment Compensation ruling in some manner during 2000, 
none had enacted the experimental effort by the year’s end. 
However, several States have indicated that they may take up 
this issue in 2001. 

Some States made significant changes to their unemploy- 
ment insurance laws during 2000. For instance, Maryland, 
Utah, and Virginia increased their maximum weekly benefit 
amounts through legislation; in some other States, the weekly 
benefit amounts increase automatically. Delaware, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, and Rhode Island have made an exception to the 
voluntary quit provision for a separation from work in situa- 
tions caused by domestic abuse. Michigan moved up its 
wage record system conversion date to October 2000 from 
December 2001. Tennessee, Vermont, and Virginia amended 
their waiting week provisions. Colorado, Kentucky, and South 
Carolina amended their pension deduction provisions. Refer- 
ence to the Standard Industrial Classification system has been 
replaced by the North American Industry Classification Sys- 
tem in three States—Alaska, Washington, and South Dakota. 

Following is a summary of some significant changes in 
State unemployment insurance laws during 2000. 
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Alabama 


Administration. Excess revenue generated 
by disclosing information to a consumer 
reporting agency will be deposited into the 
Employment Security Administration 
Fund, rather than the unemployment trust 
fund, with continuous appropriation for 
the administration of the State law. 

Nonprofit organizations may place es- 
crow funds into interest bearing accounts, 
which are used by the Department of In- 
dustrial Relations, for payment of unem- 
ployment insurance. 


Financing. The termination date of a spe- 
cial assessment of 0.06 percent of all wages 
has extended from March 31, 2002, to 
March 31, 2004. The 0.06-percent reduc- 
tion in regular contribution rates has ex- 
tended to March 31, 2004. 


Alaska 


Administration. References to the Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification system are re- 
placed by the North American Industry 
Classification System. 

The provision that defines what consti- 
tutes that an individual is in State-approved 
training in order to not be denied benefits is 
now under the Workforce Investment Act. 


Benefits. Disqualification for misconduct 
connected with work is now limited to the 
insured worker’s last work. 


Arizona 


Taxation. Beginning January 1, 2001, 
through December 31, 2007 (or, if earlier, 
when the Federal unemployment tax is re- 
duced to 6 percent), the required income 
rates will decrease by 0.1 percent; the re- 
quired income rate is used to adjust em- 
ployer tax rates. 

Beginning January 1, 2001, through De- 
cember 31, 2007, a job training employer 
tax will be imposed on employers. This tax 
replaces State general fund monies as the 
funding source for the existing Arizona job 
training program. The monies will be col- 
lected by the Department of Economic Se- 
curity and deposited in the job training 
fund. 

Unexpended or unencumbered monies 
in the job training fund, upon repeal of the 
job training program in 2008, will revert to 
the unemployment compensation fund if 
the monies were attributable to the job 
training employer tax. 

The provision related to the non-charging 
of employers’ accounts for benefits attribut- 
able to former welfare recipients is deleted. 
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California 


Coverage. Services performed by an indi- 
vidual in a national service program, funded 
by the Federal Government (such as 
AmeriCorps), will be excluded. 


Colorado 


Benefits. The amount of benefit deduction 
due to receipt of a Social Security pension 
has changed from 100 percent to 50 percent 
of the Social Security payment and other- 
wise clarifies the pension provisions. 


Financing. Credits to the unemployment 
revenue fund shall incorporate the follow- 
ing: penalties collected from employers for 
late report filings; claimant penalties col- 
lected and all investigative costs awarded in 
connection with overpayments established, 
due to an individual’s false representation or 
willful failure to disclose a material fact (re- 
paid benefits will be deposited into the un- 
employment trust fund); and money remain- 
ing in the Federal advance interest repay- 
ment fund after interest charges and admin- 
istrative costs have been paid. 

A 20-percent tax credit is established for 
employers for calendar years 2001 and 2002, 
provided the unemployment compensation 
fund balance is at least 1.1 percent of the 
total amount of insured wages for the pre- 
ceding year. Employers who have not filed 
required reports or paid taxes due, and those 
who have a negative balance or who reim- 
burse the fund rather than pay contributions 
would not be eligible for the tax credit. 


Delaware 


Administration. The Department of La- 
bor will now have the same right to appeal 
from determinations by the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Appeal Board concerning 
employer assessments as it has with re- 
spect to determinations regarding eligibil- 
ity for benefits. 

Parties have 10 days from the mailing of 
the Unemployment Insurance Appeal 
Board’s decision to file an appeal to the 
Superior Court. 


Benefits. Provided certain conditions are 
met, an individual is permitted to receive 
benefits if the individual left employment 
because of domestic abuse. In such cases, 
the individual is required to provide a writ- 
ten statement issued by an independent 
party addressing his or her status in at- 
tempting to seek assistance for domestic 
abuse. 
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Hawdii 


Financing. The Employment Training 
Fund assessment will be extended from De- 
cember 31, 2000, to December 31, 2003, for 
all contributing employers except those pay- 
ing a zero-minimum rate or a 5.4-percent 
maximum rate. The assessment decreases 
each year as follows; 0.05 percent for 2000, 
0.03 percent for 2001, 0.01 percent for 
2002, and no assessment for 2003 and all 
subsequent years. 


Idaho 


Benefits. The disqualification that is re- 
lated to making a false statement or failing to 
report a material fact is applicable only to 
claimants who willfully do so. 


Illinois 


Coverage. The conditions under which an 
individual (under a contract between an em- 
ployee leasing company and a client em- 
ployer) is considered an employee of either 
the employee leasing company or the client 
employer are now specified. 


Indiana 


Benefits. The maximum level of quarterly 
wage credits increases over a 3-year period 
to compute benefits as follows: after July 
1, 2000 and prior to July 1, 2001: $6,700; 
after July 1, 2001 and prior to July 1, 2002: 
$7,300; and after July 1, 2002 and prior to 
July 1, 2003: $7,900. 


Financing. Anewrate schedule decreases 
the contribution rates for certain employ- 
ers. Rates for employers with a positive 
balance range from 0.15 percent to 2.4 per- 
cent, and for employers with a negative bal- 
ance, the rates range from 3.6 to 5.4 percent 
for calendar year 2001. Employer rates will 
be set according to the next higher schedule 
for calendar year 2002. 


Kentucky 


Benefits. Effective January 1, 2001, the 
weekly benefit amount increases from 1.235 
percent to 1.3078 percent of base-period 
wages, subject to specified maximums. 


Benefits. The requirement to reduce the ben- 
efit amount for receipt of a pension (includ- 
ing Social Security) is eliminated if the claim- 
ant contributed to the pension. 


Financing. Effective 2001, the tax rates for 
employers with a positive balance are re- 


duced when the trust fund balance reaches a 
specified level. 


Maine 


, Administration. The Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security shall review and evaluate all 
proposed legislation containing an unem- 
ployment compensation “benefit change” 
prior to the public hearing on the proposal. 
Benefit change is defined as any change in 
law that will cause a change in the number 
of people eligible, as well as any increase or 
decrease in the dollar amount, maximum 
amount, or duration of benefits payable. 
The bureau’s review and evaluation must 
address the potential impact on the unem- 
ployment compensation trust fund, on 
groups of individuals, employer taxes, and 
anything else the bureau considers appro- 
priate. Once the review and evaluation are 
completed, the joint standing committee of 
the legislature, with jurisdiction over the 
proposal, will review the bureau’s findings. 


Benefits. Unless inconsistent with Federal 
law, acceptance of training opportunities 
available through the Federal Workforce In- 
vestment Act of 1998 is deemed to be ac- 
ceptance of training with the approval of 
the State within the meaning of any other 
provision of Federal or State law relating to 
unemployment benefits. 


Financing. The procedure for determining 
the rate schedule and planned yield-in-ef- 
fect for a given year is now provided. Not- 
withstanding the procedure, a planned yield 
of 1.1 percent is in effect for calendar year 
2000. 


Maryland 


Benefits. The maximum weekly benefit 
amount increases from $250 to $280. 

The law now reflects permanent Federal 
authorization of the Self-Employment As- 
sistance (SEA) program, and the requirement 
by the U.S. Department of Labor that States 
submit a plan for approval by the Secretary 
prior to implementing the sea program is 
eliminated. 


Michigan 


Benefits. The conversion date is changed 
to a wage record system from December 31, 
2001, to October 1, 2000. 


Minnesota 


Administration. The program name is 
changed from “reemployment compensa- 
tion” to the “unemployment compensation 
program” and, where applicable, the term 
“benefit” is changed to “unemployment 
benefit.” 


Benefits. Individuals are exempt from the 
between-terms denial provision if they 
earned wage credits during the school year 
from a private employer performing work 
under a contract between the employer and 
an elementary or secondary school and the 
employment was related to food services 
provided to the school by the employer. 
This exemption expires December 31, 2001. 

Effective May 16, 2000, until January 1, 
2001, individuals may receive additional 
benefits of up to 26 weeks if they were laid 
off from Hennepin Paper Company due to 
lack of work and if certain eligibility require- 
ments are met. Benefit amount is the same 
as for the regular State program. 

Effective May 16, 2000, individuals may 
receive additional benefits of up to 13 weeks 
if they were laid off from Evtac Mining Com- 
pany between June and August 1999, due 
to lack of work and if certain eligibility re- 
quirements are met. The benefit amount is 
the same as that for the regular State pro- 
gram. Individuals who, prior to September 
1, 2000, receive or have an agreement to re- 
ceive a retirement pension financed in whole 
or in part by the Evtac Mining Company 
are not eligible. 

Effective retroactively to August 1, 
1999, 50 percent of primary Social Secu- 
rity disability benefits the applicant has re- 
ceived, has filed for, or intends to file for 
with respect to a week will be deducted 
from the weekly benefit amount. Regard- 
less of this deduction provision, ineligibil- 
ity for benefits for any week the applicant 
is receiving, has received, or has filed for, 
primary Social Security disability benefits 
shall not apply if the Social Security Ad- 
ministration approved the collecting of pri- 
mary Social Security disability benefits 
each month the applicant was employed 
during the base period. 


Financing. The period for which a non- 
profit organization is bound when it elects 
to change from taxable to reimbursable sta- 
tus has changed from 3 years to 2 years. ~ 
The conditions under which nonprofit 
organizations can switch their taxable status 
to reimbursable status have changed. These 
organizations can now switch if they paid 
an amount of taxes that exceeded the ben- 
efits to its employees by 25 percent over 
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the past 5 years. Previously, an employer 
either had to have no benefit charges or had 
to pay down its experience rating to zero. 

The commissioner of economic security 
may apply the compromise authority (that 
is, to change, in whole or in part, any action, 
determination, or decision), which is appli- 
cable to all other employers, to nonprofit 
organizations. 


Mississippi 

Administration. The filing of lien provi- 
sions is modified to require that the com- 
mission deliver a copy of the warrant issued 
to the sheriff on employers failing to pay 
contributions and assessments to the clerk 
of the circuit court. 

The lien provisions are modified further. 
Among other changes, the provisions 
specify that a judgment not be a lien upon 
the property of the employer for more than 
7 years from the filing date of the tax lien 
notice. However, action can be brought be- 
fore the expiration of the 7 years or the com- 
mission refiles the tax lien notice before the 
expiration of such time. The judgment is a 
lien upon the property of the employer for 
7 years from the date of refiling the tax lien 
notice, unless action is brought before the 
expiration time or unless the commission 
refiles (without limit to the number of 
times), the notice before the expiration time. 

The commission is permitted to issue the 
warrant directly to the circuit clerk of any 
county of the State for enrollment, upon the 
judgment rolls of the county. 


Nebraska 


Benefits. An individual is deemed to have 
left employment for good cause if abuse is 
the reason. Also, the individual is not dis- 
qualified from benefits for voluntarily leay- 
ing work, provided all reasonable efforts to 
preserve the employment were made. 

No benefits will be charged to an 
employer’s experience account for benefits 
paid based on the claimant voluntarily leay- 
ing work with good cause to escape abuse. 


New Hampshire 


Administration. The composition and ap- 
pointment operating procedures of the ap- 
pellate board of the department of employ- 
ment security include the following changes: 


e Increase number of appellate board 
members from five to eight; 

e Increase number of business represen- 
tatives, organized labor representatives, and 
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representatives of the public from one to 
two each; 


e Increase length of terms from 3 to 4 
years, but limit consecutive years of ser- 
vice to 8; 


e Decrease duration of appointments of 
additional members (allowable during peri- 
ods of increased workload) to 1 year; 


e Require that, when the board is in ses- 
sion, none of the three members be from the 
same category of representation. 


An employer or employing unit may re- 
quest that the commissioner reconsider his 
or her decision, or request a new hearing, if 
done within 20 days of mailing of the 
commissioner’s decision. 

Appeals are permitted to the appellate 
board of decisions of the commissioner. 


Coverage. The exemption for services 
performed by an individual who, on a tem- 
porary, part-time, contractual basis, does 
not apply to such service performed for the 
State or any of its political subdivisions or 
nonprofit organizations. 

Effective January 1, 2000, the following 
services are exempt from the definition of 
“employment” when these services are done 
on a temporary, part-time, or contractual 
basis (either in the field or over the tele- 
phone) on premises not used or controlled 
by the person for whom such contract ser- 
vices are being provided: demonstrating 
company products; offering samples of 
products or promotional materials to cus- 
tomers; conducting store audits; mystery 
shopping as part of an advertising or sales 
promotion for the products. 


Financing. Employers are now exempt 
from obligation to pay contributions of less 
than $1. 


New Jersey 


Benefits. No otherwise eligible individual 
shall be denied benefits because the indi- 
vidual left work or was discharged due to 
circumstances resulting from being a victim 
of domestic violence. 

No charge shall apply to the employer’s 
account for benefits paid to an individual 
who quit to escape domestic violence. 


New Mexico 


Administration. The requirements for the 
risk management advisory board to annu- 
ally determine and transfer balances of the 
State government unemployment compen- 
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sation reserve fund are deleted. 

Money from the State government un- 
employment compensation reserve fund 
may be used to establish and maintain a re- 
serve fund for reimbursing State agencies for 
benefits paid to their former employees. 


Benefits. Eligibility conditions require that 
an unemployed individual have wages in at 
least 2 quarters of his base period rather than 
wages equal to 1-1/4 of his or her high quar- 
ter wages. 

Eligibility conditions for subsequent 
benefit years are modified to require that an 
individual must have performed services in 
employment and earned remuneration for 
such services equal to at least 5 times his or 
her weekly benefit amount in his or her prior 
benefit year rather than remuneration equal 
to the lesser of 3/13 of the individual’s high 
quarter wages and 6 times his weekly ben- 
efit amount. 

The provision in which no charge shall 
apply to the employer’s account for ben- 
efits based on work performed in a work 
release program (designed to give an inmate 
of a correctional institution an opportunity 
to work while serving a term of incarcera- 
tion) if the inmate’s separation was caused 
by his release from prison is eliminated. 

The requirement that wages be in insured 
work to qualify for subsequent benefit years 
is deleted. 


Coverage. Exclusion from employment for 
services performed in the employ of a hospi- 
tal, if the service is performed by a patient of 
the hospital, or services performed by an in- 
mate of a custodial or penal institution, is ex- 
panded from only governmental and non- 
profit entities to any employer. 


Financing. The factors used for determin- 
ing rate schedules applicable in a given year, 
are changed, effectively reducing employer 
contribution rates. 


New York 


Administration. The termination date for 
requiring the appeal board to establish quali- 
fications and procedures for the registra- 
tion of agents authorized to represent cer- 
tain claimants and other requirements is 
now extended for 2 years through Decem- 
ber 31, 2002. 

The termination date for requiring the 
appeal board to maintain lists of authorized 
agents and attorneys, available to represent 
claimants, and requiring the availability of 
the lists to claimants on request is extended 
for 2 years through December 31, 2002. The 
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law requires that monies credited with re- 
spect to Federal fiscal years 2000, 2001, 
and 2002 be transferred to the unemploy- 
ment administration fund and be used only 
for expenses incurred by the State for the 
administration of the unemployment insur- 
ance law and not be used for the payment 
of unemployment compensation or for the 
administration of State public employment 


offices, effective March 2, 2000. 

An unemployment insurance control 
fund is established that will consist of all 
penalties imposed and collected for failure 
to file a combined withholding, wage re- 
porting and unemployment insurance re- 
turn, and other funds. The law requires 
monies in the unemployment insurance 
control fund to be kept separate from, and 
not commingled, with any other monies and 
to be used for the location and prevention 
of fraud and abuse, collection and enforce- 
ment activities, benefit payment control 
activities, and other quality control activi- 
ties related to the unemployment insurance 
program, effective January 1, 2001. 

The amount of time an employer has to 
file a return or to file a corrected or insuffi- 
cient return is changed from 20 days to 30 
days, effective December 31, 2000. 

The law now specifies the penalties 
(with waivers for good cause or subse- 
quent compliance) for employer failure 
to provide complete and correct wage re- 
porting information on the return. It also 
requires the penalties imposed and col- 
lected to be credited to the special fund, 
effective January 1, 2001. The definition 
of the term “qualified employer” is modi- 
fied to include any employer who has had 
an amount of contributions due or an 
amount of wages paid, or both, deter- 
mined by the commissioner, effective De- 
cember 31, 2000. 

The penalty for failure to file required 
returns is modified to impose a penalty of 
5 percent of the amount of contributions 
required (including assessment or modifi- 
cation) if failure to file return is less than 1 
month, with an additional 5 percent for each 
additional month or fraction thereof, during 
which such failure continues, not exceeding 
25 percent in the aggregate, with not less 
than $100 for each occurrence. 

The employer tax rate schedule is re- 
vised, changing the range of rates from 0.0 
percent to 8.5 percent to 0.0 percent to 8.9 
percent, effective January 1, 2001. The law 
now specifies that for any calendar year when 
contributions paid into the re-employment 
service fund equals $35 million, excess contri- 
butions will be credited to the general account, 
effective February 15, 2000. 


Benefits. Effective March 2, 2000: the 
term “week of employment” is clarified to 
mean a Monday-Sunday period; the earn- 
ings in the high calendar quarter of the base 
period in determining a valid original claim 
is limited to 22 times the maximum benefit 

, Tate; and a reconsideration of the weekly 
benefit amount may be requested to the 
commissioner by the claimant if certain con- 
ditions are met. 

Effective February 15, 2000, the law 
modifies the conditions related to the pre- 
vailing wage under which a claimant must 
accept employment. 

Effective February 15, 2000, the pen- 
sion offset provision dealing with benefit 
reductions, is modified to make it consistent 
with the Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 


Financing. Effective March 2, 2000, the 
law requires that monies from the re-em- 
ployment service fund be deposited in the 
unemployment insurance fund. 


Ohio 


Administration. The law now requires ap- 
propriate charging and crediting to a sus- 
pense account when claimant eligibility de- 
terminations are pending (not final), rather 
than to a contributing employer’s account. 

The director is authorized to reduce, in 
whole or in part, the amount of interest, for- 
feiture, or fines required to be paid if the 
director determines that the reduction is in 
the best interest of the unemployment com- 
pensation fund. 

The conditions that a contributing em- 
ployer must meet to qualify for an experi- 
ence rate are modified, specifying that the 
employer qualifies only if there have been 4 
consecutive quarters, ending on June 30, 
immediately prior to the computation date, 
throughout which, the employer’s account 
was chargeable with benefits. 

The law eliminates all provisions regard- 
ing the joint certification and expedited deci- 
sion procedure related to 500 similarly situ- 
ated claimants whose claims are pending a 
redetermination or appeal. 

An individual who is provided tempo- 
rary work assignments under agreed terms 
and conditions (which require the individual 
to contact the employer upon the comple- 
tion of assignments) is not eligible for ben- 
efits if the individual fails to contact the 
employer about future assignments. 

The director is authorized to disclose 
wage information to a consumer- reporting 
agency to verify an individual’s income un- 
der a written agreement when certain require- 
ments are met. 


Benefits. The unemployment insurance 
agency is required to notify the State or 
local child support enforcement agency 
(enforcing a child support obligation) of the 
claimant who owes the obligation only if 
the claimant is determined eligible for ben- 
efits. The unemployment insurance agency 
is required to deduct and withhold from 
benefits payable to a claimant owing child 
Support obligations the appropriate 
amount as specified in the State’s unem- 
ployment insurance law. 

To determine whether an individual has 
had sufficient employment since the begin- 
ning of the individual’s previous benefit 
year to file for a subsequent benefit year, 
the law specifies that employment means 
the performance of services for which re- 
muneration is payable. 

Implementation of the requirement that 
a claimant be free from certain separation 
disqualifications to qualify for benefits is de- 
layed until March 3, 2002. 

The provision exempting employers of 
individuals engaged in the commercial can- 
ning or freezing of fruits and vegetables to 
furnish separation notices prior to separa- 
tion is now eliminated. 

A written notice of an individual filing 
for benefit rights does not need to be sent to 
the individual’s most recent separating em- 
ployer if: 


© The administrator is prohibited by law 
from revising a previous determination 
concerning a disqualification from benefits; 


@ The individual’s employer indicates the 
notice is not needed; 


@ The individual’s separation is | among 
50 or more individuals separated by the 
same employer due to a lack of work, the 
administrator received information regard- 
ing the separations, and the reason for the 
separation is not disputed. 


Coverage. The following services are ex- 
cluded from the definition of employment: 


© Service performed by an individual work- 
ing as an election official or election worker 
if the amount of remuneration received by 
the individual during the calendar year for 
services as an election official or election 
worker is less than $1,000; 


® Service performed for an elementary or 
secondary school that is operated prima- 
rily for religious purposes, and exempt from 
Federal income taxation as provided by 
Federal law; 
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© Service performed by a person commit- 
ted to a penal institution. 


Determinations of employment of an 
authorized provider of a type B family day- 
care home for unemployment insurance pur- 
poses are to be determined under the rules 
and regulations under the State’s unemploy- 
ment insurance law. 


Rhode Island 


Benefits. An individual is eligible for wait- 
ing-period-credit or benefits if the individual 
voluntarily leaves work due to domestic 
abuse and the individual meets the following 
criteria: fears domestic abuse at or on route 
to or from place of employment; wishes to 
relocate to another geographical location to 
avoid future domestic abuse against the in- 
dividual or the individual’s family; or be- 
lieves that leaving work is necessary for 
future safety of individual or the 
individual’s family. 

In such domestic abuse cases, the indi- 
vidual also must provide documentation of 
domestic abuse, such as police or court 
records, or other documentation from a shel- 
ter worker, attorney, clergy member, or medi- 
cal or other professional from which assis- 
tance was sought. 

Also, confidentiality of evidence docu- 
mentation is required unless the individual 
gives consent for disclosure. 


Financing. A 0.03-percent employment 
security reemployment assessment is now 
imposed on all contributory employers for 
tax years 2001, 2002, and 2003. 

A pilot research and demonstration rapid 
reemployment program is established. 

An employment security reemployment 
fund is established to deposit the assess- 
ment and other monies. This funding is to be 
used, among other things, to pay adminis- 
trative expenses incurred to implement and 
operate a 3-year pilot research and demon- 
stration rapid reemployment program. 

Each contributory employer’s unem- 
ployment insurance tax rate is reduced by 
0.03 percent. 

The required job development assess- 
ment paid by employers increases from 0.19 
percent to 0.21 percent, beginning January 
1, 2001. The 0.02-percent will be used to 
support necessary core services in the un- 
employment insurance and employment 
services programs by the Department of 
Labor and Training. 

The unemployment insurance tax reduc- 
tion, applicable to contributory employers, 
increases from 0.19 percent to 0.21 percent. 
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South Carolina 


Benefits. The requirement that Social Secu- 
rity benefits be deducted from an individual’s 
weekly benefit amount is deleted. 


South Dakota 


Financing. After December 31, 2000, new 
employer rates will be assigned based on the 
North American Industry Classification 
System, rather than the Standard Industrial 
Classification system. 


Tennessee 


Benefits. For benefit years established on or 
after July 2, 2000, the law allows payment 
of benefits for the waiting period, and in 
each of the 3 consecutive weeks immedi- 
ately following such waiting period, pro- 
vided the claimant made a claim for benefits 
and is determined eligible and certified for 
benefits in the waiting period. 


Utah 


Administration. The requirement for a re- 
corded hearing in cases of unemployment 
insurance fraud is now eliminated. There- 
fore, determinations regarding fraud are ap- 
pealable in the same manner as appeals from 
other benefit determinations. 


Benefits. The maximum weekly benefit 
payable increases from 60 percent to 65 
percent of the “insured average fiscal year 
weekly wage’ during the preceding fiscal 
year for individuals whose benefit year be- 
gins on or after January 1, 2001. 


Coverage. The definition of “wages” 
changes to conform with the Federal Unem- 
ployment Tax Act, with some modifications. 


Financing. Beginning January 1, 2000, the 
social contribution is at a fixed amount of 
0.1 percent rather than a calculated amount, 
provided the reserve factor is 1.000 or less. 
The current procedures are retained when 
the reserve factor is greater than 1.000. So- 
cial costs for the previous 4 years are di- 
vided by total taxable wages. 

The determination of the reserve factor 
is modified to set it at a rate that sustains an 
adequate reserve. An “‘adequate reserve” is 
defined as “between 17 and 19 months of 
benefits at the average of the five highest 
benefit cost rates in the last 25 years.” 
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Vermont 


Benefits. The disqualification related to 
holiday pay is now deleted. 

Effective July 1, 2000, the requirement 
that an individual serve a 1-week waiting 
period to be eligible for benefits is repealed. 


Virginia 


Benefits. Effective November 28, 1999: the 
benefit increase, scheduled to occur July 1, 
2000 is retroactive to November 28,1999; the 
maximum weekly benefit amount increased 
from $230 to $232; the waiting week for 
claims filed effective November 28, 1999, and 
after, is waived for any individual whose un- 
employment was caused by his or her em- 
ployer terminating the company’s operations, 
closing its business, or declaring bankruptcy 
without paying the final wages earned by the 
individual; the final wages, if paid late by an 
employer who terminates operations, closes 
his or her business, or declares bankruptcy, 
will not be offset against an individual’s un- 
employment benefits or cause an individual 
to be declared overpaid in benefits. 

Effective April 7, 2000: a shift worker 
shall not be deemed unavailable for work if 
the worker is currently enrolled in one or 
more classes of education related to employ- 
ment or is continuing in a certificate or de- 
gree program at an institution of higher edu- 
cation, if the enrollment would only limit 
the individual’s availability for one shift and 
the individual is otherwise available to work 
any of the other shifts. 


Coverage. The services provided in the 
home by an individual pursuant to an agree- 
ment among a service recipient, a public hu- 
man services agency and such individual 
constitute “employment” when coverage of 
such services is required by the Federal Un- 
employment Tax Act. 


Washington 


Administration. A legislative task force is 
established to review and make recommen- 
dations regarding the changes needed to en- 
sure the unemployment insurance system 
meets the needs of employers and workers 
in the twenty-first century. 

A workforce training and education co- 
ordinating board shall review and analyze 
the program that provides additional unem- 
ployment benefits. 


Benefits. Effective for rate years begin- 
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ning on or after January 1, 2000 the com- 
putation of “average annual wage for con- 
tribution purposes” changes from a single 
year to a 3-year average. 

Effective for weeks of unemployment 
beginning February 13, 2000, the disquali- 
fication period increases when an individual 
leaves work voluntarily without good cause 
or because of marital or domestic responsi- 
bilities, being discharged for misconduct, or 
refusing suitable work; from 5 weeks and 
until re-employed and having earned 5 times 
the weekly benefit amount, to 7 weeks and 
until re-employed and having earned 7 times 
the weekly benefit amount. 

The exception to the voluntary quit dis- 
qualification for individuals who leave work 
to relocate for a spouse’s employment now 
only applies when, among other conditions, 
it is due to an employer-initiated, manda- 
tory transfer. 

Subject to availability to funds, the State 
provides additional unemployment com- 
pensation for certain individuals who have 
exhausted their regular unemployment 
compensation and who are in an approved 
training program. The maximum number of 
weeks is 26, except for workers in aero- 
space, forestry, and fishing, for those, the 
maximum is 48 weeks until June 30, 2002. 

The provision authorizing the Employ- 
ment Security Department to deduct a pro- 
cessing fee when intercepting or deducting 
child support from unemployment insur- 
ance benefits is deleted. 


Financing. The amount available for ad- 
ditional unemployment compensation for 
trainees is limited to $60 million for the 2- 
year period from June 30, 2000 to June 30, 
2002, and thereafter $20 million annually, 
plus any carryover funds. 

Training benefits paid may not be charged 
to contributing employers. 

References to the Standard Industrial Clas- 
sification system are replaced by the North 
American Industry Classification System. 

Effective for rate years beginning on or 
after January 1, 2000: the taxable wage base 
is lowered from $26,500 to $24,300 for rate 
year 2000; the fund balance ratio triggers are 
lowered for various tax schedules and the 
tax rates for employers are lowered before 
the maximum rate 

Sixty percent of tax collected to fund ad- 
ministration of additional benefits for train- 
ees who have exhausted regular unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits must be deposited 
in the unemployment trust fund. oO 


Précis 


Internet promises 


The prospect of a new economy has been 
one of the great opinion generators of the 
times. Optimists, according to Robert E. 
_ Litan and Alice M. Rivlin’s Brookings In- 
stitution conference report The Economy 
and the Internet: What Lies Ahead, are of 
the opinion that the Internet will enhance 
productivity and generate more prosper- 
ity. Pessimists doubt it will have any fun- 
damental effect on the economy. 

The papers Litan and Rivlin summarize 
are generally of the optimistic persuasion. 
Patricia Danzon and Michael Furukawa, 
for example, see large, Internet-driven cost 
Savings in transactions processing, par- 
- ticularly in the healthcare sector, and Jane 
Fountain notes the vast potential savings 
for disseminating Government information 
on-line. Charles Fine and Daniel Raff not 
only find significant potential cost sav- 
ings, but suggest that cars may one day 
be purchased much like the “Dell model” 
in computers: “...customers specify ex- 
actly what features they want and buy a 
product that is built to suit their tastes.” 

Litan and Rivlin also note that “in the 
longer run, the increasing transparency 
of prices and the widening reach of mar- 
kets provided by the Internet [are] likely 
to be a continuing global force for greater 
efficiency,” but that such efficiencies 
might show up more as a larger range of 
choices offered consumers and greater 
convenience in shopping for one’s choice. 

The skeptics made three points in re- 
buttal. First, e-commerce may total about 
$120 billion in transactions, but this ac- 
counts for only a small fraction of a $6 
trillion total in private economic activity. 
Second, what baseline of productivity 
growth should be used to evaluate the 
effect of the Internet? “[E]ven if the 
Internet makes an identifiable contribution 
to productivity growth, it is quite possible 
that this will not produce an acceleration 
in the growth that is already occurring.” 
Third, some empirical research supports 
the more conservative view. Indeed, Rob- 
ert Gordon ranks the Internet only thir- 
teenth among the major economic inno- 
vations of the century. 


Litan and Rivlin avoid extremes when 
summing up the conference report: “The 
economic impact of the Internet will likely 
not be as insignificant as the pessimists 
claim, and not as overwhelming as many 
cyber-enthusiasts suggest.” They do 
conclude, however, that the Internet will 
produce important cost savings, faster 
productivity growth, lower prices, higher 
living standards, saved time, added con- 
venience, and custom products. Perhaps 
just not as much of these as the more op- 
timistic project. 


Internet rust 


No matter whether the optimistic or pessi- 
mistic view of the Internet is true, Charles 
Babcock, writing in MSNBC.com’s Tech- 
nology page, is concerned that the 
progress of the new economy comes at a 
cost: “...someone, somewhere gets 
crowded out.” In his article, “Do you live 
in the Internet’s Rust Belt?” Babcock cites 
traditional middlemen who have relied on 
their understanding and control of niche- 
based information as being particularly 
vulnerable. Specific mention is made of 
car and software sales people, stock bro- 
kers, real estate agents, and wholesalers. 
Babcock quotes one California observer 
as saying that “sales forces could easily 
be done away with” because they are 
typically suppliers of information to cus- 
tomers and one of the major impacts of 
the Internet is to make information much 
more available at a much lower cost. 


Internet wage gap 


One old economy issue that appears to 
have carried over into the Internet 
economy has been a wage gap between 
men and women. Laura Carr, writing in 
The Industry Standard on the results of 
their Internet Workforce Compensation 
Survey 2000, reports that the median 
base salary for women working in the 
Internet economy was 24 percent lower 
than that of men. . 
Although many tangible factors such 
as industry, educational attainment, and, 
quite significantly, job level, account for 
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some of the gap, Carr concludes that the 
discrepancy persists after these are con- 
sidered. Carr also notes that women in 
the survey reported slightly shorter work- 
days, that they were somewhat less likely 
than men to work weekends, and that they 
were slightly more likely to be compen- 
sated for extra work. “But,” she adds, 
“these factors are not enough to account 
for the gender wage gap [in the Internet 
workforce].” 


What makes 
an entrepreneur? 


Ever wonder whether an entrepreneurial 
mindset exists? And if it does, is it differ- 
ent for men and women who choose self- 
employment as a career? Yannis 
Georgellis and Howard Wall find that yes, 
different mindsets may be evident, with 
differences marked by such elements as 
gender, education, age, and region in 
“Who are the Self-Employed?” (Review, 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, No- 
vember/December 2000). Using data from 
the CPS March 1998 supplement, the au- 
thors examine why such differences may 
exist and the various choices men and 
women make as they work on their own. 
Georgellis and Wall find that gender is 
particularly important. While self-em- 
ployed workers of both genders were con- 
centrated in a small number of occupa- 
tions, “nearly a quarter of self-employed 
men were in precision production,” an 
occupation where very few women were 
found. In contrast, “large shares of 
women were in service or administrative 
support occupations, where self-em- 
ployed men were not likely to be.” Other 
elements, such as education (the authors 
find it is instructive to look at self-employ- 
ment rates within a given educational 
group) and age (self-employment tends 
to rise with age) affected the analysis, as 
well. The authors conclude “because of 
these many differences questions arise 
whether policies designed to spur self- 
employment have different effects on the 
various categories,” and the questions 
which emerge beget a need for increased 
research into the topic. C) 
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Book Reviews 


Work-time reduction 


Sharing the Work, Sparing the Planet. 
By Anders Hayden. New York, St. 
Martin’s Press, 2000, 234 pp. $65, 
cloth; $22.50, paper. 


Canadian author Anders Hayden adds 
a powerful new dimension to the array 
of arguments for reducing hours of 
work. Sharing the Work, Sparing the 
Planet stands out for that reason from 
the recent stream of books advocating 
cutting the hours of work. Hayden 
shares the concerns of many writers— 
job creation, improved quality of life 
for the employed, balancing work and 
family, and equity between North and 
South—but adds a compelling environ- 
mental basis for cutting working time. 
It is among the very best books on the 
subject of working time. 

Many recent books have offered 
work-time reduction as a single solu- 
tion for multiple problems. Unemploy- 
ment, declining quality of life, and 
stress on the family and individuals 
have each been the focus of books ad- 
vocating cutting hours of work. 
Hayden’s is a more encompassing vi- 
sion, taking in all these issues and more, 
and his voice adds a rich new dimen- 
sion to the symphony. 

The book focuses on the role of re- 
ducing time in achieving ecologically 
sustainable development, addressing at 
the same time equity between the North 
and the South. Hayden demonstrates a 
wide-ranging command of the multiple 
issues that reduction of working time 
can address, and adds a mastery of the 
literature. 

Hayden begins by recalling that 
since the beginning of the Industrial 
Revolution, people have had two mo- 
tives for a reduction in working time, 
getting more hours away from work, 
and creating more jobs through a bet- 
ter distribution of the available work. 
These remain every bit as pertinent, 
he says, but this focus is on the eco- 
logical gains to be achieved by work- 
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time reduction. 

The stress that consumption in the 
North puts on the earth’s ecology is the 
main concern of the book, and Hayden 
develops a powerful thesis to address 
it. Acknowledging a rift in the environ- 
mental community about how to deal 
with ecological problems, Hayden 
draws a distinction between two 
camps—‘sufficiency” and “efficiency.” 
The latter group, he argues, believes 
that environmental impacts can be re- 
duced by better use of inputs, so that 
material sacrifice is unnecessary, and 
unlimited economic growth is possible. 
In contrast, the “sufficiency” camp of 
the green movement, to which Hayden 
clearly belongs, believes that reducing 
inputs per unit of goods and services, 
while good in itself, must ultimately fail 
to save the earth. He asserts that “al- 
though the ecological crisis does clearly 
call for a more efficient use of non-hu- 
man nature, this response has serious 
limitations. Growth in GNP without in- 
put growth is little more than a theo- 
retical possibility at present, and in 
any case zero input growth is not 
enough. Significant reductions in in- 
put in the North are necessary.” The 
author argues that achieving that end 
can come through reductions in work- 
ing time. 

Make no mistake, this book is about 
work-time reduction, though sparing 
the earth is a main goal. The headings 
of the remaining chapters make the 
book’s scope clear: “Working Less, 
Consuming Less, and Living More”; 
“Work-time Reduction and an Expan- 
sionary Vision”; “Why It’s So Hard to 
Work Less”; “Work-time Policy and 
Practice, North and South”; “Europe’s 
New Movement for Work-time Reduc- 
tion”; and “With or without Loss of 
Pay? With or without Revolution?” 

It is outside the scope of the book to 
provide a history of the struggle for the 
shorter work day—for that, in the 
United States, see Roediger and Foner’s 
Our Own Time: A History of American 
Labor and the Working Day (pp. 44- 


49.) But Hayden does trace some im- 
portant voices who have spoken out for 
work-time reduction over the past two 
centuries. This enriches his argument 
and provides a brief background for 
the reader new to the issue of work- 
time reduction. 

For readers more conversant with 
the issue, the long chapter on steps 
taken by European countries for reduc- 
ing hours of work will be very useful, 
as it goes into great detail on what is 
happening now outside the United 
States. France, where a series of laws 
over the past 10 years have made real 
changes in work time, gets 11 pages of 
reporting. Germany, where changes 
have come more through collective bar- 
gaining, also gets full coverage, as do 
the Netherlands, Denmark, and other 
European countries. 

In short, Sharing the Work is engag- 
ing reading for both specialists and neo- 
phytes. And as concern with global 
warming takes its place on the interna- 
tional agenda, Hayden’s book provides 
an input to the discussion from a dif- 
ferent perspective than the usual tax and 
carbon-trading schemes being put for- 
ward. Not that Hayden ignores environ- 
mental taxes as an alternative to his pre- 
ferred solution, for he covers those as 
well. The final chapter, “With or with- 
out Loss of Pay? With or without the 
Revolution” is a very thoughtful analy- 
sis of the conflicts between labor and 
capital, and offers ways to reduce those 
conflicts while still achieving the reduc- 
tion in working hours that Hayden ad- 
vocates. 

This is a very rich book, the product 
of a writer steeped in the literature and 
the political debates about work-time 
reduction, a writer who treats gener- 
ously those with whom he disagrees by 
carefully and fairly making their argu- 
ments before offering his own. The 
book has extensive notes and a useful, 
though not exhaustive, bibliography. 


—Eugene Coyle 
Eco-Economics 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally adjusted 
labor force data in tables 1 and 4~9 were re- 
vised in the February 2000 issue of the Re- 
view. Seasonally adjusted establishment sur- 
vey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 and 16— 
17 were revised in the July 2000 Review and 
reflect the experience through March 2000. 
A brief explanation of the seasonal adjust- 
ment methodology appears in “Notes on the 
data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 
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index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for areas below the national level are pro- 
vided in the BLS annual report, Geographic 
Profile of Employment and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cp! Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

Listings of industries for which produc- 
tivity indexes are available may be found on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/iprhome.htm 

For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see International 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices, 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household”) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts among 
occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 


Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 

, overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output per 
hour of all persons) are provided for major 
sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 
which includes the 12th day of the month or 
who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their regu- 
lar jobs because of illness, vacation, indus- 
trial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 


ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the past 12 months (or since the end of their 
last job if they held one within the past 12 
months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Data beginning in 2000 are not strictly 
comparable with data for 1999 and earlier 
years because of the introduction of revised 
population controls. Additional information 
appears in the February 2000 issue of Em- 
ployment and Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4~9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the beginning of each calendar year, 
historical seasonally adjusted data usually 
are revised, and projected seasonal adjust- 
ment factors are calculated for use during 
the January—June period. The historical sea- 
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sonally adjusted data usually are revised for 
only the most recent 5 years. In July, new 
seasonal adjustment factors, which incorpo- 
rate the experience through June, are pro- 
duced for the July-December period, but no 
revisions are made in the historical data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 691— 
6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 300,000 
establishments representing all industries 
except agriculture. Industries are classified 
in accordance with the 1987 Standard In- 
dustrial Classification (SIC) Manual. In most 
industries, the sampling probabilities are 
based on the size of the establishment; most 
large establishments are therefore in the 
sample. (An establishment is not necessar- 
ily a firm; it may be a branch plant, for ex- 
ample, or warehouse.) Self-employed per- 
sons and others not on a regular civilian 
payroll are outside the scope of the sur- 
vey because they are excluded from estab- 
lishment records. This largely accounts for 
the difference in employment figures be- 
tween the household and establishment 
surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons who 
received pay (including holiday and sick 
pay) for any part of the payroll period in- 
cluding the 12th day of the month. Per- 
sons holding more than one job (about 5 
percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing 
include working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers men- 
tioned in tables 11-16 include production 
workers in manufacturing and mining; con- 
struction workers in construction; and 
nonsupervisory workers in the following in- 
dustries: transportation and public utilities; 
wholesale and retail trade; finance, insurance, 
and real estate; and services. These groups ac- 
count for about four-fifths of the total em- 
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ployment on private nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of av- 
erage weekly hours which was in excess of 
regular hours and for which overtime premi- 
ums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called ‘“benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1999 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 2000 data, published in the July 2000 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors. Unadjusted data from April 
1999 forward and seasonally adjusted data 
from January 1996 forward are subject to 
revision in future benchmarks. 

In addition to the routine benchmark revi- 
sions and updated seasonal factors introduced 
with the release of the May 2000 data, all esti- 
mates for the wholesale trade division from 
April 1998 forward were revised to incorpo- 
rate a new sample design. This represented 
the first major industry division to convert to 
a probability-based sample under a 4-year 
phase-in plan for the establishment survey 
sample redesign project. For additional infor- 
mation, see the the June 2000 issue of Employ- 
ment and Earnings. 

Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 2000 data. 
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Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 
intervals (also known as the 4 versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division of 
Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 691-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPS. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 
FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
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this series, call (202) 691-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 691-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gathered 
by the Bureau from business establishments, 
State and local governments, labor unions, 
collective bargaining agreements on file with 
the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECD is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm economy, 
which consists of private industry and State 
and local government workers combined. Fed- 
eral workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sector. 
On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 
tion, not employment shifts among indus- 


tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargaining 
status, region, and metropolitan/non-metro- 
politan area series, however, employment 
data by industry and occupation are not 
available from the census. Instead, the 1980 
employment weights are reallocated within 
these series each quarter based on the cur- 
rent sample. Therefore, these indexes are not 
strictly comparable to those for the aggre- 
gate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 198 1=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
691-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 9,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 
The data are presented as a percentage of em- 


ployees who participate in a certain benefit, or 
as an average benefit provision (for example, 
the average number of paid holidays provided 
to employees per year). Selected data from the 
survey are presented in table 25 for medium 
and large private establishments and in table 
26 for small private establishments and State 
and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as holidays and vacations, and personal, 
funeral, jury duty, military, family, and sick 
leave; short-term disability, long-term dis- 
ability, and life insurance; medical, dental, 
and vision care plans; defined benefit and 
defined contribution plans; flexible benefits 
plans; reimbursement accounts; and unpaid 
family leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that benefit. 
If the benefit plan is financed wholly by 
employers and requires employees to complete 
a minimum length of service for eligibility, the 
workers are considered participants whether or 
not they have met the requirement. If workers 
are required to contribute towards the cost of 
a plan, they are considered participants only 
if they elect the plan and agree to make the 
required contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use prede- 
termined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit (if any), and obligate the employer to 
provide those benefits. Benefits are generally 
based on salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 
ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 
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Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, and 
among several levels of coverage within a given 
benefit. 


Notes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that 
employed at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, 
depending on the industry (most service 
industries were excluded). The survey 
conducted in 1987 covered only State and 
local governments with 50 or more 
employees. The surveys conducted in 1988 
and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small private 
establishments were conducted in even- 
numbered years, and surveys of medium and 
large establishments were conducted in odd- 
numbered years. The small establishment 
survey includes all private nonfarm 
establishments with fewer than 100 workers, 
while the State and local government survey 
includes all governments, regardless of the 
number of workers. All three surveys include 
full- and part-time workers, and workers in all 
50 States and the District of Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends on 
the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of work 
time lost because of stoppage. These data are 
presented in table 27. 

Data are largely from a variety of pub- 
lished sources and cover only establish- 
ments directly involved in a stoppage. They 
do not measure the indirect or secondary 
effect of stoppages on other establishments 
whose employees are idle owing to material 
shortages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 
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Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers in- 
volved in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness as a percent of estimated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as a 
percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation and Working Conditions: (202) 
691-6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cbahome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CP!) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from the 
employment of wage earners and clerical 
workers, and the other consisting of all ur- 
ban households. The wage earner index (CPI- 
W) is a continuation of the historic index that 
was introduced well over a half-century ago 
for use in wage negotiations. As new uses 
were developed for the CPI in recent years, 
the need for a broader and more representa- 
tive index became apparent. The all-urban 
consumer index (CPI-U), introduced in 1978, 
is representative of the 1993-95 buying hab- 
its of about 87 percent of the noninstitutional 
population of the United States at that time, 
compared with 32 percent represented in the 
cPI-w. In addition to wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, the CPI-U covers professional, 
managerial, and technical workers, the self- 
employed, short-term workers, the unem- 
ployed, retirees, and others not in the labor 
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force. 

The CPI is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the CPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 and January 1998 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains about 
3,200 commodities and about 80,000 quo- 
tations per month, selected to represent the 
movement of prices of all commodities pro- 
duced in the manufacturing; agriculture, for- 
estry, and fishing; mining; and gas and elec- 
tricity and public utilities sectors. The stage- 
of-processing structure of PPI organizes 
products by class of buyer and degree of 
fabrication (that is, finished goods, interme- 
diate goods, and crude materials). The tradi- 
tional commodity structure of PPI organizes 
products by similarity of end use or mate- 
rial composition. The industry and product 
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structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action in the United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing com- 
panies on a voluntary and confidential ba- 
sis. Prices generally are reported for the 
Tuesday of the week containing the 13th 
day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION On pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
691-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 


border for imports. For nearly all products, 
the prices refer to transactions completed dur- 
ing the first week of the month. Survey re- 
spondents are asked to indicate all discounts, 
allowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 
published for detailed product categories of 
exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. Price 
relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s speci- 
fications or terms of transaction have been 
modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s ques- 
tionnaire requests detailed descriptions of the 
physical and functional characteristics of the 
products being priced, as well as information 
on the number of units bought or sold, dis- 
counts, credit terms, packaging, class of buyer 
or seller, and so forth. When there are changes 
in either the specifications or terms of trans- 
action of a product, the dollar value of each 
change is deleted from the total price change 
to obtain the “pure” change. Once this value 
is determined, a linking procedure is em- 
ployed which allows for the continued repric- 
ing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.0.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.0.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 
ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 


tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 691-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per hour, out- 
put per unit of labor input, or output per unit 
of capital input, as well as measures of mul- 
tifactor productivity (output per unit of com- 
bined labor and capital inputs). The Bureau 
indexes show the change in output relative 
to changes in the various inputs. The mea- 
sures cover the business, nonfarm business, 
manufacturing, and nonfinancial corporate 
sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per hour of labor input. Out- 
put per unit of capital services (capital pro- 
ductivity) is the quantity of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of capital services 
input. Multifactor productivity is the quan- 
tity of goods and services produced per com- 
bined inputs. For private business and pri- 
vate nonfarm business, inputs include labor 
and capital units. For manufacturing, in- 
puts include labor, capital, energy, non-en- 
ergy materials, and purchased business ser- 
vices. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 
employees plus employers’ contributions for 
social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
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sation costs expended in the production of a 
unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 
payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
cost. Combined units of labor, capital, energy, 
materials, and purchased business services are 
similarly derived by combining changes in 
each input with weights that represent each 
input’s share of total costs. The indexes for 
each input and for combined units are based 
on changing weights which are averages of the 
shares in the current and preceding year (the 
Tornquist index-number formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing sectoral 
output are produced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing output in- 
dexes from the Federal Reserve Board are ad- 
justed to these annual output measures by the 
BLS. Compensation data are developed from 
data of the Bureau of Economic Analysis and 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours data are 
developed from data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost mea- 
sures in tables 39-42 describe the relation- 
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ship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 691-5606. 


Industry productivity 
measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. In addition to labor productivity, 
the industry data also include annual 
measures of compensation and unit labor 
costs for three-digit industries and measures 
of multifactor productivity for three-digit 
manufacturing industries and railroad 
transportation. The industry measures differ 
in methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are 
developed independently of the National 
Income and Product Accounts framework 
used for the major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per hour is derived by dividing an index 
of industry output by an index of labor input. 
For most industries, output indexes are de- 
rived from data on the value of industry out- 
put adjusted for price change. For the remain- 
ing industries, output indexes are derived from 
data on the physical quantity of production. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production workers and non- 
production workers), the hours of all persons 
(paid employees, partners, proprietors, and 
unpaid family workers), or the number of em- 
ployees, depending upon the industry. 

Unit labor costs represent the labor 
compensation costs per unit of output pro- 
duced, and are derived by dividing an index 
of labor compensation by an index of out- 
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put. Labor compensation includes pay- 
roll as well as supplemental payments, in- 
cluding both legally required expenditures 
and payments for voluntary programs. 

Multifactor productivity is derived by 
dividing an index of industry output by an 
index of the combined inputs consumed in 
producing that output. Combined inputs 
include capital, labor, and intermediate pur- 
chases. The measure of capital input used 
represents the flow of services from the 
capital stock used in production. It is devel- 
oped from measures of the net stock of 
physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories. The measure of in- 
termediate purchases is a combination of 
purchased materials, services, fuels, and 
electricity. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and the Bureau of the Census, with addi- 
tional data supplied by other government 
agencies, trade associations, and other 
sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some trade and services in- 
dustries, indexes of output per hour of all 
persons (including self-employed) are con- 
structed. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 691-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43-45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
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sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the labor 
force, employment, and unemployment, see 
the Notes section on Employment and Unem- 
ployment Data: Household survey data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 


the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the denomi- 
nator of the labor force participation rates 
and employment-population ratios for Japan 
and Germany; it is excluded for the United 
States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons on 
layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated using 
adjustment factors based on labor force sur- 
veys for earlier years and are considered pre- 
liminary. The recent-year measures for these 
countries, therefore, are subject to revision 
whenever data from more current labor force 
surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994, 1997, 1998), 
France (1992), Italy (1991, 1993), the Neth- 
erlands (1988), and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990-93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. In 1997, revised population con- 
trols were introduced into the household sur- 
vey. Therefore, the data are not strictly 
conparable with prior years. In 1998, new 
composite estimation procedures and minor 
revisions in population controls were intro- 


duced into the household survey. Therefore, 
the data are not strictly comparable with data 
for 1997 and earlier years. See the Notes sec- 
tion on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
_ mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.5 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991 break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 
were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 


the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement 
period for the labor force survey was 
changed to represent all 52 weeks of the year 
rather than one week each month and a new 
adjustinent for population totals was intro- 
duced. The impact was to raise the unem- 
ployment rate by approximately 0.5 per- 
centage point, from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Sta- 
tistics Sweden revised its labor force survey 
data for 1987-92 to take into account the 
break in 1993. The adjustment raised the 
Swedish unemployment rate by 0.2 percent- 
age point in 1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 
percentage point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted the 
Swedish data to classify students who also 
sought work as unemployed. The impact of 
this change was to increase the adjusted un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1987 and by 1.8 percentage points in 1994, 
when unemployment was higher. In 1998, 
the adjusted unemployment rate had risen 
from 6.5 to 8.4 percent due to the adjustment 
to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 unem- 
ployment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
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and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. 

The 1977-97 output data for the United 
States are the gross product originating (value 
added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert E. 
Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133- 
55.) The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1997. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ fixed 
price weights, but the weights are updated 
periodically (for example, every 5 or 10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output” basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series are 
not available, the measures are developed by 
BLS using employment figures published with 
the national accounts, or other comprehen- 
sive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
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average hours for 1994-97; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For Canada, France, and Sweden, com- 
pensation is increased to account for other sig- 
nificant taxes on payroll or employment. For 
the United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991 to account for em- 
ployment-related subsidies. Self-employed 
workers are included in the all-employed-per- 
sons measures by assuming that their hourly 
compensation is equal to the average for wage 
and salary employees. 


Notes on the data 


In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manu- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 691-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Tables 46—47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and IIl- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers provide 
is based on records that they maintain under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
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1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 1 1 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 

Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting from 
an occupational injury, caused by exposure to 
factors associated with employment. It in- 
cludes acute and chronic illnesses or disease 
which may be caused by inhalation, absorp- 
tion, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which 
the employee was either away from work 
or at work in some restricted capacity, or 
both, because of an occupational injury or 
illness. BLS measures of the number and 
incidence rate of lost workdays were dis- 
continued beginning with the 1993 survey. 
The number of days away from work or 
days of restricted work activity does not 
include the day of injury or onset of illness 
or any days on which the employee would 
not have worked, such as a Federal holiday, 
even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
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lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disorders, 
dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory condi- 
tions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 

Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
, checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 


To be included in the fatality census, the 
decedent must have been employed (that is 
working for pay, compensation, or profit) 
at the time of the event, engaged in a legal 
work activity, or present at the site of the 
incident as a requirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to energy, 
such as heat or electricity, or kinetic energy 
from a crash, or from the absence of such es- 
sentials as heat or oxygen caused by a specific 
event or incident or series of events within a 
single workday or shift. Fatalities that occur 
during a person’s commute to or from work are 
excluded from the census, as well as work-re- 
lated illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 
including information about the fatally in- 
jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 
chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries con- 
tact the BLS Office of Safety, Health, and 
Working Conditions at (202) 691-6175, or 
the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains a range of 
data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemployment, occupational com- 
pensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and illnesses, and productivity. The 
homepage can be accessed using any Web browser: 


Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 


http://stats.bls.gov 


stats.bls.gov 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 
eee TTTTTOCODEED- 


1998 1999 2000 
Selected indicators 1998 1999 =F 
i IV I ll HT} IV I Il il 
+ —— {+—— 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized - 
population (household survey):' 
Labor force participation rate 67.1 67.1 67.0 67.1 67.2 67.1 67.0 67.0 67.5 67.3 67.0 
Employment-population ratio..........::ssesecesesesesee 64.1 64.3 64.0 64.1 64.3 64.2 64.2 64.3 64.7 64.6 64.3 
UneMPlOyMOnt TAG ae oon nc nsec nnree wert vadehenesvevercievigvatyers=enner 45 4.2 4.5 4.4 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.1 41 4.0 4.0 
MOM eee ons Sac a oe eer pein eames anna nas bavepen ra ilaxaaate «aly hag 44 41 45 4.3 4.2 4.2 41 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.9 
AOi1O;24 ORNS. ccc deteaasasasassavesvisuesascouosscenseuubevennechWeniiaasiusescestes 11.1 10.3 1325) 10.6 10.4 10.4 10.0 10.4 9.7 9.7 9.7 
25 years and over. 3.2 3.0 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.9 28 2.8 
Women........... 46 4.3 45 46 44 4.4 44 42 4.2 41 4.2 
16 to 24 years. 9.8 9.5 9.9 9.4 9.8 9.2 9.5 9.4 9.6 9.0 8.5 
QB YEARS AN GIOVE Me cvevecvesecvernesecercedeosoterccractvascvasubroshavevnacenceteart 3.6 3.3 3:5 3.6 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.1 32 3.2 3.3 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands: 
Totaliex.-s. ....| 125,865 | 128,786] 126,180 | 126,967| 127,800 | 128,430 | 129,073 | 129,783} 130,626 | 131,552] 131,619 
Private 'SOCO IS. sscccctrsene sevtvesevccsvonscsovsccscerovesesevossedessuevescsass educate {06,042 | 108,616 | 106,321] 107,016} 107,741 | 108,319] 108,874} 109,507 | 110,195 | 110,725 | 111,089 
'GOOdS-PYOGUGING! <3: s..0s5vevewepnsnsucereaneviebeevets bussuspoedsrancciste 25,414 25,482 25,408 25,469 25,488 25,454 25,459 25,524 25,680 25,703 25,670 
Mantdacturing ines eet vcard. ee ace wcececer teers sceencree oss 18,805 18,543 18,765 18,716 18,632 18,543 18,516 18,482 18,481 18,488 18,448 
SONI CCWOCUICIINGS 8. oo- se ceo detec usp nesnuisbadasanotuanwecsnertusssnd 100,451 103,304 | 100,772] 101,498| 102,312 | 102,976| 103,614 | 104,259; 104,946 / 105,849} 105,949 
Average hours: 
Private sector 34.6 34.5 34.6 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.5 34.4 
Manufacturing... 417 417 41.7 41.7 41.6 417 41.8 417 417 417 41.4 
OOM Gana ecgeees cede cassie awepescactteseanserectetectpaeneceuacucsnareweny 46 4.6 4.6 45 45 46 46 47 46 47 45 
Employment Cost Index” 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)......| 3.4 3.4 a 6 4 1.0 Le 9 13 1.0 1.0 
Private INGUSICY WONKOIS..<c...-cecscscwcensssrecessonsscnvceuccessrseravetspienie 3.5 3.4 Ast 6 4 11 9 9 15 1.2 9 
GoGds:progucin gt ssa. cteercerexsiiess.cinsteee pene treet 28 3.4 7 B 8 . 9 10 16 12 9 
Service producing. ss... skkero: cece ei ee 3.8 3.4 13 6 3 13 9 8 14 12 10 
State and local government WOFKEIS.........::00ecs0eeeceeeereaeeaeeeees 3.0 3.4 15 6 5 4 1.5 1.0 6 3 1.3 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 
USO secon se sacuscewoencseccutauas sos pentepccndcucuascetssnataurs swacasqucve seve 3.0 20 1.1 ve) A a 9 ef 1.3 1.0 12 
PSOFIEUNION Se neccccSores ssaectepssasctaptsanecceotadestsvecansrsadctenustan 3.5 3.6 11 6 aS 12 9 1.0 1.5 1.2 1.0 


' Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
? Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
e Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


Selected measures 1998 1999 eee bad mic 
il IV I iH ll IV | ll il 
_ Te 
Compensation data'? 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civilian Mon fate cis seccdeccneeravtceveccsiaccto-socersse neater a 3.4 3.4 le 0.6 0.4 1.0 1.1 0.9 1.3 1.0 1.0 
Private nonfarm 3.5 3.4 11 6 4 ata] 9 9 1-5) ihr 9 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civiltannonfarmiccrevew.. te cevaareccons Geeenceestnee aeceeseel 3.7 3.5 1.3 76 ol 1.0 14 8 1.1 1.0 se 
BEFIVALE MOM ANIN < cc eccacessncsztsscacesy sdecvactemoescnecsessevectovevivcnsee 3.9 3.5 1.3 6 o 1.2 9 9 t2 1.0 1.0 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 1.6 arf 4 ce mf ¥ { 1.0 2 157 xe 1.0 
Producer Price Index: 

FAIMISMEDIQOOUS =. «. stcrcvssrcestescenceratttesstuchatscssupteucveveereaieeratcs .0 2.9 -1 4 0 1.2 is a 1.4 1.2 1.0 
Finished consumer goods... 0 3.8 0 2 0 1.8 Die. —.2 1.8 1.5 1.0 
Capitallequipmenterrc<..c.05., sc-cossiccce-e-cuisdtscuenevenes ee 0 3 -.4 9 -1 -4 —4 Ue i! 0 0 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ -3.3 3.7 = -1.6 -.2 1.9 1.9 | 1.9 1.5 1.0 

Crude materials -16.7 15.3 -5.6 -2.5 -1 9.4 10.2 -3.5 9.1 7.8 —6 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 

BUSIROSSSOCION font cece or ak canangeowecsuucvsnvcrepsssenrrsitonvatesumiexcuaee 27 3.1 | 3.9 3.3 9 4.9 Uf 1.6 6.9 2.8 

Nonfarm DUSINCSS! SOCtION.-..:.cssssa>casccssasvarsecssasensscetortarancceress 2.6 2.9 1.8 3.6 2.6 6 §.2 8.0 1.9 6.1 3.3 

Nonfinancial corporations’ .....ccccccscsssssssssssssssssssssssssssssseusses 3.3 4.0 5.2 3.4 4.4 3.8 5.1 6.1 2.9 5.4 4.9 

Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are cent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The data are 
calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price data are not seasonally adjusted. 
seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. “ Output per hour of all employees. 


? Excludes Federal and private household workers. 
$ Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. Quarterly per- 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 
Components 1999 2000 1999 2000 
iH} Ml IV I ll | il il ul IV I \ll WW 
T sal im 
Average hourly compensation: " 
All PErSONs, DUSINESS'SOCION «0. cecccacncs-ssseuescronetenevscunsounencansnssncnssns 5.0 §.3 3.8 3.5 7.0 §.7 5.0 5.1 48 44 4.9 5.0 
All persons, nonfarm DUSINESS SECHOF...........cscceseeeeseseeeeetsenenereed 5.0 5.5 4.2 3.9 5.9 6.3 4.8 4.8 4.8 4.6 4.9 5.1 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Givianinontatmiaate ast ees So eetc.c otehe canteen orl 1.0 14 9 1.3 1.0 1.0 3.2 34 3.4 43 4.4 43 
14 , 9 1.5 1.2 9 3.3 34 3.4 4.6 4.6 4.6 
a 9 ahi 1.3 1.0 Te: Pays 2.5 CATS 3.6 3.9 4.2 
Nonunion Ue 9 1.0 1.5 IZ 1.0 3.4 3.2 3.6 4.7 46 4.7 
State and local government. .....-:sssssssssssssscssssesssecnnnnesesessnneeee 4 1.5 1.0 6 3 1.3 3.0 2.9 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.3 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
GIAIN ONLAT Ti em oie retin: as eee see cee ate 1.0 14 8 14 1.0 11 3.6 3.3 3.5 4.0 4.0 4.0 
Fae a gE a One Wie is SG eae tenes ere | 1.2 9 9 1.2 10} 1.0) © 36) $2) a6 =aplens 44 
MRI 3s a cern oo ee eatin acccecrnnsis dee dees u ba au ademas dpuatinssy cnspabetunatesinevinsans 8 7 6 3) 9 JB 3.1 2.5 2.6 2.7 2.8 3.2 
INGTON aes ceceasaucrercssere’..-: 1.2 9 9 1.3 1.1 1.0 3.7 3.3 3.6 4.4 4.3 4.3 
State and local governments... 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


2 Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
Annual average 1999 2000 


1998 1999 Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. iekoai 


iL 


Employment status 


+ --- + 


TOTAL 
Civilian noninstitutional 

population’ Pee Rett: | 205,220 | 207,753 | 208,666 | 208,832 | 208,782 | 208,907 | 209,053 | 209,216 209,371 | 209,543 | 209,727 | 209,935 | 210,161 | 210,378 | 210,577 
Civilian labor force. _| 137,673 | 139,368 | 139,834 | 140,108 | 140,910 | 141,165 | 140,867 | 141,230 | 140,489 | 140,762 140,399 | 140,742 | 140,639 | 140,918 | 141,052 
Participation rate......... 67.1 67.1 67.0 67.1 67.5 67.6 67.4 67.5 67.1 67.2 66.9 67.0 66.9 67.0 67.0 
EMplOyediccceccncesteuancss 131,463 | 133,488 | 134,098 | 134,420 | 135,221 | 135,362 | 135,159 | 135,706 | 134,715 | 135,179 | 134,749 134,912 | 135,161 | 135,422 | 135,373 

Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’. i 64.1 64.3 64.3 64.4 64.8 64.8 64.7 64.9 64.3 64.5 64.2 64.3 64.3 64.4 64.3 
Unemployed 6,210 5,880 5,736 5,688 5,689 5,804 5,708 5,524 5,774 5,583 5,650 5,829 5,477 5,496 5,679 
Unemployment rate.... 4.5 4.2 41 4] 4.0 41 41 3.9 41 4.0 4.0 4.1 3.9 3.9 4.0 
Not in the labor force........ 67,547 | 68,385| 68,832] 68,724] 67,872| 67,742| 68,187 | 67,986) 68,882| 68,781 | 69,329| 69,193 69,522 | 69,460 | 69,525 


Men, 20 years and over 

Civilian noninstitutional 
population! ays 90,790 | 91,555| 91,986] 92,052] 92,057] 92,092] 92,145 | 92,303] 92,408] 92,546) 92,642 | 92,754 | 92,863} 92,969 93,061 
Civilian labor force. .| 69,715 | 70,194] 70,388] 70,529] 70,917] 71,120} 70,822] 70,761} 70,603| 70,714} 70,702} 71,067} 71,002| 71,128) 71,122 
Participation rate......... 76.8 76.7 76.5 76.6 77.0 ger 76.9 76.7 76.4 76.4 76.3 76.6 76.5 76.5 76.4 
EMplOVOR. cisiecseansesscresece 67,135 | 67,761 | 68,037 | 68,197] 68,585| 68,691 | 68,480| 68,481 | 68,230} 68,430 | 68,440} 68,757) 68,699) 68,743| 68,646 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’... 


73.9 74.0 74.0 74.1 74.5 74.6 74.3 74.2 73.8 73.9 73.9 74.1 74.0 73.9 73.8 


Agriculture 2,350 2,244 2,262 2,227 2,303 2,309 2,232 2,213 2,217 2,269 2,296 2,288 2,350 2,196 2,103 
Nonagricultural 

industries.. 64,785 | 65,517 | 65,775 | 65,970| 66,282) 66,382| 66,249] 66,269| 66,013| 66,161 | 66,144 | 66,469| 66,349 | 66,547 | 66,543 

Unemployed 2,580 2,433 2,351 2,332 2,332 2,429 2,342 2,280 2,373 2,284 2,263 2,309 2,303 2,385 2,476 


Unemployment rate.... 3.7 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.4 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.4 3.5 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population! Ne: Drees 98,786 | 100,158 | 100,573 | 100,666 | 100,579 | 100,666 | 100,713 | 100,809 | 100,929 | 101,007 | 101,111 | 101,209 | 101,321 | 101,448 | 101,533 
Civilian labor force..... 59,702 | 60,840] 61,052] 61,154] 61,576] 61,575| 61,671} 61,920] 61,614] 61,596 | 61,508; 61,260) 61,386 61,481) 61,561 
Participation rate. 3 60.4 60.7 60.7 60.7 61.2 61.2 61.2 61.4 61.0 61.0 60.8 60.5 60.6 60.6 60.6 
EMployed..iccs.siscsccnesceens 57,278 | 58,555| 58,838) 58,958] 59,280| 59,398| 59,422] 59,757| 59,248] 59,278| 59,222) 58,949} 59,268) 59,417| 59,456 


Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’............. 58.0 58.5 58.5 58.6 58.9 59.0 59.0 §9.3 58.7 58.7 58.6 58.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 
Agriculture 768 803 768 791 826 871 894 899 864 834 792 824 744 734 778 
Nonagricultural 
industries.............+. 56,510 | 57,752 | 58,070) 58,167] 58,454] 58,526) 58,528} 58,858| 58383] 58,444/| 58,430) 58,125) 58,524/ 58,683} 58,677 
Unemployed.........s:0 2,424 2,285 2,214 2,196 2,297 2,178 2,249 2,163 2,367 2,318 2,286 2,311 2,118 2,065 2,105 
Unemployment rate.... 44 3.8 3.6 3.6 8.7 3.5 3.6 35 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.8 3.5 3.4 3.4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ boars 9 leh pelelinen Foe 15,644 16,040 16,107 16,114 16,147 16,149 16,196 16,104 16,034 15,991 15,974 15,972 15,977 15,960 15,983 
Civilian labor force..............| 8,256 8,333 8,394 8,425 8,416 8,470 8,374 8,549 8,271 8,452 8,189 8,415 8,251 8,309 8,370 
Participation rate......... 52.8 52.0 52.1 62.3 62.1 §2.4 51,7 53.1 51.6 52.9 51.3 52.7 51.6 $2.1 52.4 
Employed. vsaeiatrncienae! 7,051 7,172 7,223 7,265 7,356 7,273 7,257 7,467 7,237 7,471 7,087 7,206 7,195 7,262 7,272 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 45.1 44.7 44.8 45.1 45.6 45.0 44.8 46.4 45.1 46.7 44.4 45.1 45.0 45.5 45.5 
AQLICUIBUTE........cceeeeeeeee 261 234 280 261 242 228 233 243 217 218 211 232 247 304 272 
Nonagricultural 
INGUSTIICS......cecereeeee 6,790 6,938 6,943 7,004 7,114 7,046 7,024 7,224 7,020 7,253 6,876 6,974 6,948 6,958 7,000 
Unemployed.......ccseee 1,205 1,162 Aplizat 1,160 1,060 1,197 1,117 1,082 1,034 981 1,101 1,209 1,056 1,047 1,098 
Unemployment rate.... 14.6 13.9 14.0 13.8 12.6 14.1 13.3 12.7 12.5 11.6 13.4 14.4 12.8 12.6 13.1 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ catteeeeiiatdipiiad 171,478 | 173,085 | 173,709 | 173,821 | 173,812 | 173,886 | 173,983 | 174,092 | 174,197 | 174,316 | 174,443 | 174,587 | 174,745 | 174,899 | 175,034 
Civilian labor force. -| 115,415 | 116,509 | 116,703 | 117,008 | 117,716 | 117,821 | 117,832 | 117,988 | 117,097 | 117,451 | 117,258 | 117,551 | 117,535 | 117,500 117,507 
Participation rate......... 67.3 67.3 67.2 67.3 67,7 67.8 67.7 67.8 67.2 67.4 67.2 67.3 67.3 67.2 67.1 
EMD OV OO es ececersinepceassanss 110,931 | 112,235 | 112,611 | 112,951 | 113,704 | 113,634 | 113,630 | 113,915 | 112,988 | 113,484 | 113,156 | 113,352 | 113,450 | 113,516 | 113,359 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®........... 64.7 64.8 64.8 65.0 65.4 65.3 65.3 65.4 64.9 65.1 64.9 64.9 64.9 64.9 64.8 
Unemployed 4,484 4,273 4,092 4,057 4,011 4,187 4,202 4,073 4,108 3,967 4,103 4,199 4,085 3,984 4 148 
Unemployment rate.... 3.9 3.7 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population! Fe, Ay aaa 24,373 | 24,855 | 25,019 | 25,051 | 25,047} 25,076| 25,105] 25,135] 25,161] 25,191| 25,201 25,258 | 25,299 | 25,339| 25,376 
Civilian labor fOROD i iad covaceves 15,982 | 16,365] 16,508 | 16,513] 16,622} 16,785] 16,572| 16,636| 16,596] 16,557] 16,456] 16512] 16,403 16,593 16,755 
; raion rate i ane ae ae 65.9 66.4 66.9 66.0 66.2 66.0 65.8 65.2 65.4 64.8 65.5 66 0 | 
m Gi ivan canteens ¥ i ,187 fr ‘i ; | 
pageants 8 15,204 | 15,254 | 15,471 15,356 | 15,444] 15,261 15,275 | 15,190} 15,190} 15,246] 15,380] 15,509 
ulation ratio’... 59.7 60.6 60.7 60.7 60.9 61.7 61.2 61.4 60.7 60.6 60.2 60.1 60.3 60.7 61.1 
Unemployed... 1,426 1,309 1,321 1,309 1,368 1,314 1,216 1,191 1,335 1,302 1,266 1,322 1 156 1 213 1 245 
Unemployment rate... 8.9 | 8.0 8.0 | 7.9 8.2 78 7.3 7.2 8.0 7.9 eri 8.0 - 7.3 74 
: : 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 
A 


A 
Employment status Ney eeetege ae 2000 


1998 1999 Nov. Dec. | Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Hispanic origin l 


Civilian noninstitutional 


population’ Tn ee 21,070 | 21,650} 21,947] 22,008] 22,047] 22,108| 22,166] 22,231] 22,292] 22,355| 22,422] 22488! 22,.555| 22618| 22,687 
Civilian labor force.............. 14,317 | 14,665 | 14,887] 14,984] 15,251 15,249 | 15,313) 15,355] 15,322] 15,325] 15,188} 15,248) 15,536) 15,496] 15,599 
Participation rate es 67.9 67.7 67.8 68.1 69.2 69.0 69.1 69.1 68.7 68.6 67.7 67.8 68.9 68.5 68.8 
Employed iicn..:cccccrec! 13,291 13,720 13,979 14,095 14,395 14,382 14,355 14,524 14,432 14,461 14,339 14,371 14,666 14,728 14,646 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio”............. 63.1 63.4 63.7 64.0 65.3 65.1 64.8 65.3 64.7 64.7 64.0 63.9 65.0 65.1 64.6 
Unemployed 1,026 945 908 889 856 868 958 831 890 864 849 876 871 767 954 


Unemployment rate.... 


6.4 5.9 5.6 DL. 5.4 5.6 5.6 Sf 5.0 
1 . a . 
The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 
* Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. white and black population groups. 


NOTE: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Selected categories g T 


1998 1999 Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. 


Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 131,463 | 133,488 | 134,098 | 134,420 | 135,221 | 135,362 | 135,159 | 135,706 | 134,715 | 135,179 | 134,749 | 134,912 | 135,161 | 135,422 | 135,373 


MGM stac pes caccccanvecsacccedsceneteness 70,693 71,446 | 71,732 | 71,927] 72,358) 72,473) 72,313] 72,307) 71,948) 72,217) 72,063| 72,407) 72,352| 72,378| 72,286 
IWOMBONE sic: cececcattuctvenctartoces: 60,771 62,042 | 62,366| 62,493] 62,863] 62,889] 62,846] 63,399] 62,767] 62,962} 62,686] 62,505| 62,809} 63,044| 63,087 
Married men, spouse 
PYOSOM eyes cectesesnsevsovtvuretsnee 42,923 | 43,254 | 43,273] 43,283] 43,951 | 43,535] 43,297] 43,272| 43,216] 43,357] 43,284] 43,372 | 43,324] 43,363] 43,210 
Married women, spouse 
PIOSEMME ccsccernnretesenvsescoceceets: 32,872 33,450 | 33,635} 33,762} 34,166 | 33,882 | 33,780 | 33,877] 33,786] 33,824 | 33,618] 33,413] 33,402] 33,604] 33,621 
Women who maintain 
HAMMIOS:. cwccvaaccerysocensduaterans! 7,904 8,229 8,526 8,375 8,362 8,220 8,082 8,307 8,301 8,280 8,483 8,519 8,548 8,441 8,501 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: 
Wage and salary workers..... 2,000 1,944 2,049 2,018 2,024 2,025 2,043 2,054 2,006 2,059 2,079 2,056 2,010 2,044 1,964 
Self-employed workers........ 4 1,341 1,297 1,216 1,211 1,320 1,344 1,292 1,272 1,252 1,175 1,182 1,258 1,288 aA, 1,164 
Unpaid family workers.......... 38 40 41 36 38 51 42 43 38 50 40 37 39 31 24 


Nonagricultural industries: 
Wage and salary workers.....! 119,019 | 121,323 | 121,965 | 122,426 | 122,823 | 123,166 | 123,169 | 123,623 | 122,860 | 123,002 | 122,681 | 122,773 | 122,992 | 123,367 | 123,514 


Government............2200 18,383 18,903 18,902 18,959 19,013 19,394 19,598 19,280 19,169 18,777 18,497 18,496 | 18,979] 19,047} 19,092 
Private industries....... | 100,637 | 102,420 | 103,063 | 103,467 | 103,810 | 103,772 | 103,571 | 104,343 | 103,691 | 104,225 | 104,184 | 104,277 | 104,013 | 104,320 | 104,422 
Private households. 962 933 944 948 952 1,016 998 1,019 953 957 807 716 812 793 812 
QUOT ieerccoreotaccancevaates 99,674 | 101,487 | 102,119 | 102,519 | 102,858 | 102,756 | 102,573 | 103,324 | 102,783 | 103,268 | 103,377 | 103,561 | 103,201 | 103,527 | 103,610 
Self-employed workers........ 8,962 8,790 8,686 8,662 8,802 8,793 8,704 8,750 8,714 8,665 8,609 8,590 8,799 8,550 8,488 
Unpaid family workers......... 103 95 108 98 92 74 107 103 82 71 80 116 105 144 134 
Persons at work part time’ 
All industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOASOMNS iene pen deseesesa esd -exs1 3,665 3,357 3,274 3,320 3,219 3,139 3,124 3,124 3,248 3,117 3,071 3,164 3,189 3,200 3,477 
Slack work or business 
CONGHIONS ch. cene--scereate ‘ 2,095 1,968 1,930 1,951 1,893 1,807 1,820 1,844 1,962 1,811 1,846 1,997 2,101 1,900 2,221 
Could only find part-time 
WORK cares cas stacuavesetacseos 1,258 1,079 1,032 1,025 1,012 1,023 953 1,016 978 1,022 900 855 815 973 877 
Part time for noneconomic 
SEASONS sas cceseczeaseeev-sassvs 18,530 18,758 | 18,651 18,618 | 18,889] 19,031 18,770 | 18,474} 18,409] 18,308] 18,558} 18,709] 18,456] 18,704 | 18,917 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
TOASONS eodoseuctescoveranserscs 3,501 3,189 3,105 3,157 3,066 2,985 3,003 3,021 3,096 2,967 2,940 3,038 3,021 3,031 3,325 
Slack work or business : 
CONGIIONS seersearececccaveavass 1,997 1,861 1,815 1,843 1,801 1,705 1,766 1,782 1,840 1,713 1,750 1,924 1,983 1,810 2,119 
Could only find part-time 
WOM ras eeset cr snesoosncaanas, 1,228 1,056 1,013 1,018 966 1,005 922 989 962 994 881 838 804 945 867 
Part time for noneconomic ; 
FEASONS....---00000200 weeds 17. O54 18,197 | 18,083| 18,061 18,347 | 18406 | 18184! 17,943 | 17,853 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Unemployment rates] 


; Annual average 1999 2000 
at 
acme cb 1998 | 1999 | Nov.| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. 
Characteristic 
Total, 16 years ANd OVEM.........:sccseeeeereeceee 4.5 4.2 41 441 4.0 4.1 41 3.9 44 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.......... ell 14.6 13.9 14.0 13.8 12.6 14.1 13.3 a 4a 12.5 11.6 13.4 14.4 12.8 12.6 13.1 
Men, 20 years and OVET...........6 ees 3.7 3.5 3.3 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.2 3.4 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.4 3.5 
Women, 20 years and over. 41 3.8 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.8 3.5 3.4 3.4 
Wihitestotaliicaccctrncccrmsceeccateccnsncrenyerrooc 3.9 Onl 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.6 3.6 3:5 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. 12.6 12.0 12.0 12.2 10.8 12.5 ies 11.6 10.6 9.4 11.5 12.2 11.5 a 11.9 
Men, 16 to 19 years... 14.1 12.6 12.8 13.3 12.4 14.4 11.3 13.0 10.7 i ee 12.6 13.3 12.2 11.5 12.6 
Women, 16 to 19 years. ey 10.9 11.3 fee 10.9 941 10.4 12.1 10.0 10.5 7.4 10.3 11.0 10.7 10.6 W141 
Men, 20 years and OVET........:000 3.2 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.9 2.8 2.8 2.8 2 2 2.9 2.9 3.0 
Women, 20 years and OVET..........0+4 3.4 3.3 3.1 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.1 2.9 3.0 
BlaGKetOtal Nee sereetccerenccers tse rocersoraceecee 8.9 8.0 8.0 7.9 8.2 7.8 7.3 tie 8.0 7.9 Vere 8.0 7.0 7.3 7.4 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.. ae 27.6 27.9 | 28.4| 253) 23.9] 243) 25.1 22.2| 23.9) 25.4| 26.6 27.8) 23.9} 24.2 20.9 
Men, 16 to 19 years........eeseseceeeees 30.1 30.9 31.0} 27.5} 24.0 22:3} “21.3 22:0 27.7 | 32.0 25.0 33.7 26.7 | 28.0 20.9 
Women, 16 to 19 years........c...+.04 25.3 25.1 25.9} 23.0] 23.8] 266| 289) 224/ 20.2 18.2 27:9) 225 215 21.0 21.0 
Men, 20 years and OVET.........00c0+ 7.4 6.7 7.0 7.0 7.4 7.1 6.4 6.6 72 6.9 6.7 7.4 6.3 7.0 6.8 
Women, 20 years and over...........+.+4 7.9 6.8 6.6 6.7 nes 6.5 6.1 5.8 7.0 6.6 6.4 6.3 5.8 5.6 6.3 
Hispanic origin, total.............:scseee he 6.4 6.1 5.9 5.6 5.7 6.3 5.4 5.8 5.6 5.6 5.7 5.6 5.0 6.1 
Married men, spouse present............. 2.4 2.2 2A 2.2 2.0 2.1 2.0 1.8 9 1.9 2.0 2.0 2.1 2.0 2.3 
Married women, spouse present........ | 29 uta 2.5 2.5 2.6 2.6 oak 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.8 ao 2.8 2.4 2.4 
Women who maintain families............ 7.2 6.4 6.0 6.2 6.2 6.1 6.8 6.3 6.5 6.1 5.6 6.0 5.3 5.4 5.1 
Full-time WOrke?s.........:eeeee ee 4.3 4] 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.8 3.7 4.0 3.8 3.8 3.9 
Part-time workers. 5.3 5.0 4.9 4.9 4.6 4.9 5.1 4.6 5.3 48 5.3 5.0 4.6 4.4 4.5 
Industry 
Nonagricultural wage and salary 
workers 4.6 4.3 4.2 441 4.2 4.2 4.3 4.0 4.2 4.0 41 44 4.0 4.0 4.0 
Mining ay 3.2 5:7, 4.6 41 2.6 4.0 25 2.8 4.2 3.5 5.1 4.6 5.8 7.1 3.2 
Construction... eee TS 7.0 5.7 6.6 6.4 75 6.9 5.2 5.8 5.9 5.9 6.5 6.4 6.5 1.3 
Manufacturing 3.9 3.6 3.7 3.6 3.2 3.3 3.9 4.0 3.7 3.4 3.6 3.5 3.6 44 3.6 
Durable \GOQOGS es. cexccrsexcrocecrassctanccascerd 3.4 3.5 3.7 3.6 2.8 3.0 3.0 3.9 3.6 3.5 3.3 3.1 3.1 3.8 3.5 
Nondurable goods............:sseeeneee 47 3.9 3.7 3.5 3.9 3.8 52 41 BAT 3.1 4.0 4.3 4.4 45 3.8 
Transportation and public utilities.........] 3.4 3.0 3.3 3.0 3.7 3.2 3.1 2.9 3.2 2.7 3.2 3.1 3.3 av 2.5 
Wholesale and retail trade ee 5.9 §.2 5.3 5.2 5.1 §.3 5.4 49 5.1 52 5.0 5.1 47 47 4.6 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...... 25 23 23 al 2.5 2.9 2.4 2.6 2.4 23 24 2.5 2.0 2.4 1.8 
Services ey 45 44 3.9 3.8 4.2 3.7 4.0 3.7 41 3.8 4.0 3.8 3.6 3.5 3.8 
Government workers. 2.3 ae 2.0 eal 2.1 2.2 heh ved 2.0 2.5 21 2.4 2.0 2.0 2.3 
Agricultural wage and salary workers.......| 8.3 8.9 8.3 7.1 5.0 6.5 5.6 8.4 7.6 7.3 7.0 8.5 78 9.2 10.2 
Educational attainment’ 
Less than a high school diploma............... 7A 6.7 6.5 6.0 6.6 6.0 6.9 6.1 7.0 6.4 6.4 6.1 6.1 6.4 6.7 
High school graduates, no college............. 4.0 3.5 3.3 3.5 3.5 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.6 3.4 3.3 3.7 3.3 3.5 3.6 
Some college, less than a bachelor's 
GOGO Gs tsa tascsstisvezexiverstgensavusciesvacarstatavscsit 3.0 2.8 yay 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.7 2.6 2.5 2.9 2.8 2.9 2.6 2.4 ae 
College graduates... 1.8 1.8 7 1.8 1.8 1.6 1.6 15 1.6 1.5 47 1.8 1.9 1.6 1.5 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 
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7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


SSS 
Weeks of Annual average 1999 


unemployment 1998 1999 


| Nov, | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept | Oct. | Nov. 


Less than 5 weeks 


i teecdeucttacuanctarmeseea 2,622 2,568 | 2,601 2,620 | 2,447| 2,603} 2,824] 2,455/] 2,531 2,595 | 2,470] 2,594 
5 to 14 weeks 


L ScoSReS SEE CREA EEE EBD Sao 1,950 1,832 | 1,760} 1,694; 1,754] 1,864] 1,719] 1,868] 1,953] 1,759] 1,812] 1,846 
SScoKeeaterA TCaRCERE 1,637 1,480 | 1,401 1,388) 153725 1,277 1,295) 1250" AVS87 || 1,242))| 91,331 


rains etre ceascentnetsasses 763 755 725 693 667 673 657 670 677 593 654 679 602 715 735 

27 WeekS and OVET..........ccceceseee 875 725 676 695 705 604 637 580 660 649 677 705 624 605 596 
Mean duration, in weeks.............-... 14.5 13.4 13.0 12.9 13.2 12.5 12.8 12.4 12.6 12.4 13.3 13.0 11.9 12.4 12.4 
Median duration, in weeks.............. 6.7 6.4 


6.2 5.9 5.7 6.1 6.0 6.0 5.8 5.8 6.0 6.2 5.2 6.2 6.1 


8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 1999 2000 
ii = 
unemployment 1998 1999 Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
4. — - 
1 
JOb lOSELS ....-.seceeeeeeeeeeeeeeseseees 2,822 2,622} 2,493| 2,401| 2,477| 2,616| 2,541] 2,306] 2,483] 2,450] 2.417] 2,615] 2,511| 2,428] 2,492 
On temporary layoff......c.sesseseeees 866 848 851 795 739 838 781 703 894 959 856 940 823 791 871 
Not on temporary layoff..........-0:.44 1,957 1,774| 1,642) 1,606] 1,739) 1,778] 1,759] 1,602) 1,589} 1,491] 1,561] 1,674] 1,688! 1,637] 1,621 
NOD IGAVEIS: recor cscsctscersrtrsssoseccrrese, 734 783 821 825 776 759 824 883 774 671 799 782 746 837 768 
Reentrants saerrersess vee vac 2,132 2,005 | 1,935) 2,036] 2,043] 1,975] 1,979] 1,961] 2,093] 2,076] 1,961] 1,919] 1,774] 1,842] 1,961 
Newientiants ax crcccccccconsteencsreces 520 469 485 453 393 387 434 408 500 343 402 514 411 383 430 
Percent of unemployed 
NOD OSES He ee. sired 45.5 44.6] 43.5| 42.0; 43.5) 45.6) 44.0] 41.9] 424/ 44.2) 43.3] 44.8) 46.2) 44.2) 441 
On temporary layoff... 13.9 14.4 14.8 13.9 13.0 14.6 13.5 12.8 15.3 17.3 15.3 16.1 15.1 14.4 15.4 
Not on temporary layoff.........0:.0++ 31.5 30.2 28.6 28.1 30.6 31.0 30.5 29.1 272 26.9 28.0 28.7 31.0 29.8 28.7 
MODIGAVElS teat iccitnct ore 11.8 13:3 14.3 14.4 13.6 13.2 14.3 15.1 13.2 12.1 14.3 13.4 13.7 15.3 13.6 
Hoehtrantscmncr tree serra | 34.3 34.1 33.7 35.6 35.9 34.4 34.3 35.6 35.8 37.5 35.1 32.9 32.6 33.5 34.7 
NGW. CII ANS sceccctssdoccoussnncavesssseese 4 8.4 8.0 8.5 7.9 6.9 6.7 75 7.4 8.5 6.2 7.2 8.8 75 7.0 7.6 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
ObOSerS. ee 24 1.9 1.8 Uy 1.8 1.9 1.8 1.6 1.8 157; 1.7 1.9 1.8 1.7 1.8 
Job leavers.. 5 6 6 6 6 5 6 6 6 5 6 6 5 6 5 
Reentrants.. 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.5 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.3 1.4 
New entrants..........::ccsecseteeeeerees “ 


' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


Labor Force Data 


[Civilian workers] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Sex and age 
1998 1999 Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
at — 1 = 

Total, 16 years and OVE......-...-:0+ 4.5 4.2 41 4] 4.0 4] 41 3.9 41 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 4.0 
AG tO 24IVOALSce ee meettearsessttasest 10.4 9.9 10.0 9.8 9.3 10.0 9.7 9.3 9.8 9.0 9.2 9.4 8.7 8.9 9.1 
16 to 19 years... He 14.6 13.9 14.0 13.8 12.6 14.1 13.3 12.7 12.5 11.6 13.4 14.4 12.8 12.6 13.1 
AGAOMTAY CANS cecreererrsxccrercenes 17.2 16.3 16.5 16.5 14.0 15.9 15.3 14.6 16.0 13.1 16.5 17.1 15.7 14.9 15.5 
18 to 19 years... 12.8 12.4 12.3 Went 11.4 12.8 12.1 11.4 10.4 10.6 11S: 12.6 11.2 11.3 11.5 
POMOIZAIVC ANS reeescenecettesentccwe? 7.9 78 The 7.4 7.4 7.5 7.6 Tie 8.2 75 6.8 6.4 6.4 6.8 6.8 
25 YEars AN OVELS.....ccecceeeeescesteee 3.4 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.0 2.9 3.0 
25 to 54 years....... 3.5 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.1 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.1 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.0 3.0 3.1 
55 years and over Cay 2.8 2.6 Pay 2.8 3.0 2.7 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 2.9 2.9 
Men, 16 years and ovet..........:0:++ 4.4 44 4.0 4.0 3.9 44 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.8 4.0 3.8 3.9 41 
AGitO24 sy CAS) 5 cisserarercan-y-acesssns 1141 10.3 10.2 10.6 9.7 10.3 9.2 9.6 10.0 9.5 9.6 10.1 9.3 9.4 9.6 
AGO OWeAalS esse: <reterteanssy 16.2 14.7 14.9 15:2 14.0 15.5 12.4 13.6 13.1 14.1 14.0 16.0 13.6 13.2 13.8 
16 to 17 years.. 19.1 17.0 16.9 17.7 14.3 17.3 15.1 15.8 16.9 15.6 17.4 16.9 17.4 ditier 17.5 
18 to 19 years.. 14.4 13.1 13.6 13.5 17/ 13.9 10.5 12.4 10.8 13.3 11.9 15.5 11.0 10.3 a ils} 
20 to 24 years..... 8.1 7.7 1) 7.8 Te 7:3 7.4 7.3 8.3 6.8 at 6.7 6.9 7.4 7.3 
25 years AN OVET.........eeseeceeees 3.2 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.7 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.9 3.0 
2510/54 YOATS i cvorceserececenccess 3.3 3.0 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.9 2.8 27 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.9 2.8 2.9 3.0 
55 years and OVEL..........::0+4] 2.8 2.8 2.6 7S) Pals; 2.8 2.8 2.7 2.6 22 2.4 pag 2.6 2.9 3.0 
Women, 16 years and over............ 4.6 4.3 4.2 4] 4.2 41 4.3 4.0 4.3 41 4.3 4.3 4.0 3.9 4.0 
16 to 24 years... se 9.8 9.5 9.8 8.9 8.9 9.6 10.2 8.9 9.5 | 8.5 £.9 | 8.6 8.0 8.4 8.6 
16 10:19 YAPS. scscecevssenneenccsvsrs 12.9 13.2 13.0 12.2 ital 12.6 14.4 11.6 11.8 | 8.9 128) 126 11.9 12.0 12.4 
AGi1017 Years: eccccsccieasereess 15.1 155 16.1 1531 13.7 14.3 15.4 13.3 15.0 10.4 15.5 17.3 13.9 12.2 13.4 
AS AOMO OAS. cs. cscrcs cence) nies 11.6 10.8 10.5 8.9 11.6 13.7 10.4 9.9 7.8 11.0 9.4 PLS 12.3 11.7 
20 tO 24 YAIS......ccsseeseeeseeceeee| 7.8 7.2 7.9 7.0 76 7.8 Cat toe 8.2 8.2 6.5 6.2 5 6.2 6.3 
25 years and over.. 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.2 3.2 3.0 3.2 3.0 3.3 3.2 | 3.3 3.5 3.2 3.0 3:1 
25 to 54 years.. aig 

55 years and ove 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


Oct. | Sept. | Oct. Oct. | Sept. | Oct. 
State 1999 | 2000 | 2000° State 1999 | 2000 | 2000° 
+ 

AlaDAaMar cer avecsccetomenrac eocccomterseccareeet 47 4.4 4.4|| Missouri..... Aen nivsnadeee ete ncerm Sa REE ETRR CREE 2.9 Sut 3.7 
AlaSkaliccootrarescstcurtertee oe seater ney 6.0 6.3 6:0 |} (MOMtAN As sscvccssavansce-vaagutuccucastessaseee-Coswunsenel 5.0 5.0 4.8 
PMIZONAiceceseectesasceccsrasetdeess case coee sees ere, 43 3.5 95711] (N@DVASKA: s.ssccsesesxessescorecasesteccevo<sacccesuees 2.8 2.6 2.8 
PUK ANSAS eta ceevecssnstestieteccancesterresauieee 4.2 3.8 3.7|| Nevada.......... | 4.5 4.0 4.2 
Galiformaterensssarccereetc rec certeerarce certs 5.0 4.8 4.7)) New Hampshire............csecececeererersenees 2.5 2.4 2.5 
Colorado.scatetcvasceesevsscscoscseccrescetconsionees 2.9 2.7 B01 INQWJETSOYs.-c.cenccnccwceneneccettherenenernseroreences 45 3.8 3.8 
(GONNECH CUE ecesience cctosteccsseite<seee eres 3.1 2.4 2.0)|| New Mexico... 5.6 iss) 5.5 
DOlAWAIO ierscsssc cere searrioiesere cio een 3.5 3.9 3.8|| New York....... 5.1 46 44 
DISWICtOF-COMIMDI arr ccccessyscccocssensesercope soe 5.8 5.8 6:0) (North! Garolinascccscc.ccccccnsnasctnnessesncnencacnens 3.2 3.6 3.7 
FIONN Ga tenccseets crssccxtaresseaserier eee 3.8 3.8 3:74] North DakOta:c.cssvsccsssczscosnscsesscesssassseasnsncere 3.2 2.5 2.4 
LE Ti%0) (2 Sia ease Pers Preece oo Ree 3.8 3.8 3:6] | OliOiiccerscvesacens caccsteenucsuoenestenseccneecerensrenl 4.2 4.2 4.0 
TQ WAU: rescctccvatescconcscanca ves ovosecsyssssrectracseessr 5.3 4.4 3.9|| Oklahoma... a 3.2 3.0 3.0 
Idaho.... sesvoneastdbeat tan soevepuvencs'seeesan 4.8 4.6 AT: QUOQOM saccsistcenpsceartrnsee nen eee oc ceranseeeerere 5.4 5.1 5.4 
MNNOIS pecs teseespescecenacsusmesbneteneerceecierere re saree 4.3 4.4 3:9)}) PONNSYIVANA: renacqscsconcenesctrasevessxessasesnecsend 4.3 4.0 4.2 
Wndlanasvecnntes..s.cscenscescrevecessneeweere 3.0 2.3 254 WAROGO ISAM siiiicccscaccccenckecduscvrasseeene eee 4.0 3.8 3.3 
IOWA ceccncvaveresuscscvececcevootanwacereceavedcceveseed 2.3 2.3 2:5)|||' SOUTH Car Olas ccccssscssccccccassecsspotenaneaceeus 4.6 3.6 25 
KANSAS eo ccvecxcuvecscosstuusuorectstaseustaveonesvertsooes 3.0 3.4 3.5 2.8 2.3 2.4 
KOMUCKY soo. cvscsstseccsqststcossesssode ere cucasesecsey 4.3 3.8 3.9 3.9 3.8 ShY/ 
Louisiana. | 48 5.0 5.3 4.6 4.4 4.3 
Malin@ wsecstersc-ttcscsescavttghe oc azestebasteveuse aver 3.9 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.0 3.1 
Maryland sc cc.ccc-<-0:¢.d0c.sdotertet cane censesecs seats 3.4 3.5 3-6} VOFMONE:.:<cccearceateecessagentctvarerscuerttaareeaes 2.9 2.8 Deri 
Massachusetts... 3.3 2.4 QIAN | MW QUA alia sscvecxcssezcnnvaavsuvetsenspnosuceobvctacesteuces 2.8 2.4 2.4 
Michigan......... “5 3:7 3.7 3.6 || Washington 45 4.7 47 
Min@SOta 2. 2a cctcousneucccenseuceectossaeacsernesvaneacs ou 2.7 2.8|| West Virginia. 6.5 5.3 SHS) 
MISSISSIPPI caccecsncsesespunscetbescsasvauveaseceasncsen Sal 4.7 5.2|| Wisconsin... 2.9 3.6 3.0 

WYOMUNGesecercsscncvasseadaarsxpratecnvsnseyaeusniesnness 47 4.4 3.8 


P = preliminary 


11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct. Sept. Oct. 


State 1999 2000 | 2000° State 1999 2000 | 2000° 
TT 
PlaDamaer cc sssscssreccsbetesscactreveneaes 1,935.7 1,950.0 1,946.9 || Missouri... wed 2,738.3 Ede FBS) 2,769.1 
Alaska... 278.7 281.7 2B3:2 i MOntanale. nrecssce-. concer recceaeeeeerstt 384.1 393.6 392.0 


Arizona.... 2,188.0 2,274.3 2,279.3 894.1 887.4 886.6 


APKANS AS emmscracccseecntesvoncneesssneseey 1,149.1 1,172.0 MEAS SSN NOVA OG serereccsseatersexcxstreanseseessstonca J 1,001.4 1,040.9 1,043.9 
GalifOrmdcrcanvcxspccnrcreess-ce-schensess oe 14,083.9 14,490.0 14,529.5 || New Hampshiré............:0scececeee 606.6 613.3 611.7 
Colorad Ore erceaccostarinesyeascvennesteseer 2,156.4 2,216.0 2,219.4 || NEW Jersey... .seesesecesseseeeeseereee 3,894.6 3,936.4 3,943.9 
Connecticut. See 1,674.7 1,697.4 1,698.4 || NeW MeXiCo.........:ccccsseeeeeeeeee 733.1 750.7 749.0 
Delaware............ 415.3 422.4 MOST NG ONG, ccsssxnsnsspavecaaastnastsunee cae 8,496.0 8,649.9 8,662.9 
District of Columbia..............2:0-++4 618.1 622.1 623.8 || North Carolina... 3,879.2 3,922.6 3,907.0 
FONG eecccee-t-cveveeeycbabssneceecanesreece 6,965.4 7,227.1 7,233.8 || North Dakota..........sssssssseeseeeee | 325.5 325.6 326.4 


GOs late ccccesctmtcsstreateoreceecereeees 3,932.8 4,018.5 FOO STAT HOMO cisarcnsnasscetsahssestensentan ess eees 5,566.6 5,591.0 5,599.2 
PI QWal ete cecceensteeecuuseanenscencssseucncenss 537.1 550.5 546.3 1,470.1 1,492.1 1,495.4 


[DANO F cissencascosscesseeewierecesvennruce'an- 547.9 564.0 561.9 1,583.0 1,593.0 1,593.5 
NNN OIS:secesssvseccspravseetetesce-naceedenrscoe 5,972.9 6,010.0 6,020.6 5,583.0 5,602.9 5,605.7 
[nici tialereteesscresrersescaevereecencsecteres 2,982.1 3,001.2 2,990.6 467.7 473.1 472.3 
HOW aise caeeeesteccrsazctvantadsscsectmeatse 1,466.9 1,494.6 1,498.1 || South Carolina... 1,843.9 1,880.5 1,881.6 
1,333.2 1,354.4 1,359.5 || South Dakota.......ccseseseseeseeseeees 376.3 377.6 378.5 

1,804.2 1,835.4 1,838.7 || Tennessee... ae 2,684.4 2,713.8 2,709.3 

1,904.8 1,912.4 W3913:8 lt) TOXAS sce cxecsecssvearecexccerspeeacevesnseers 9,212.6 9,442.5 9,465.1 

§90.2 595.2 BOG :Siil| MULAN seeeecoanacpnrexccssensternseeerasceen = 1,059.4 1,082.3 1,083.6 

Maryland.........s-csccsessssssssssscorsees 2,401.2 2,449.7 2;452:6 || VOGMONG reccrcssesereeaterenassvesernaneas 291.0 296.6 296.6 


Massachusetts.........cccccceseeeeseeeed 3,255.6 3,302.6 SiO L221) MIRQUAAssevcescceran ck ceveenensveedcnncvecusinae 3,432.4 3,493.3 3,491.4 


4,570.8 4,606.3 46162 || WasShINgtOnicn. so cececsccncsssesssenccvasen 2,653.7 2,697.0 2,702.9 
2,623.9 2,661.2 2,668.4 || West Virginia.............. Spee ceeesoeo 726.2 735.0 732.6 
1,160.3 1,144.6 1,142.0 || Wisconsin.... 2,787.7 2,830.4 2,835.2 


233.3 236.8 238.2 


Wyoming 


P = preliminary 


NOTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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Current Labor Statistics; Labor Force Data 


12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry + 7 + ; 
1998 | 1999 Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov? 
MOTTA Leeman a thetnctnenars. 125,865 | 128,786 [729,788 | 730,038 | 130,387 | 130,482 | 131,009 | 131,419 | 131,590 | 131,647 | 131,607 | 131,528 | 131,723 | 131,800 | 131,894 


PRIVATE SECTOR...... .| 106,042 | 108,616 | 109,517 | 109,730 | 110,036 | 110,088 | 110,462 | 110,752 110,578 | 110,845 | 111,001 | 111,018 | 111,232 | 111,306 | 111,454 


GOODS-PRODUCING. 25,414 | 25,482| 25,527| 25,561 | 25,677| 25,624 | 25,738 | 25,725 | 25,684 25,700 | 25,756| 25,644 25,639 | 25,660] 25,656 
Mining 590 535 527 530 530 533 536 539 539 539 538 537 539 541 542 
Metal mining... 49 45 45 45 45 45 45 45 44 44 43 44 44 44 43 
Oil and gas extractiOn........-...+4 339 293 288 291 293 296 300 303 305 306 306 304 307 309 311 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
OXxCeEpt TUEIS........0.ceceerecereened 110 112 112 111 111 111 111 111 110 110 110 109 108 109 109 
CONSTIUCTION.......s0ecesesseeereeeneneees 6,020 6,404 6,516 6,552 6,652 6,618 6,726 6,694 6,666 6,668 6,670 6,675 6,720 6,742 6,736 
General building contractors....., 1,377 1,450 1,470 1,474 1,498 1,491 1,508 1,497 1,497 1,498 1,498 1,505 1,510 1,516 1,519 
Heavy construction, except 
POWGING hoc coeartccnctsnecconccns: 840 869 876 882 892 885 905 899 888 877 881 882 885 891 884 
Special trades contractors......... 3,804 4,084 4,170 4,196 4,262 4,242 4,313 4,298 4,281 4,293 4,291 4,288 4,325 4,335 4,333 
Manufacturing......s.sscerscessserseeened 18,805 | 18,543] 18,484] 18,479] 18,495] 18,473 | 18,476| 18,492] 18,479) 18,493 | 18,548 18,432 | 18,380 | 18,377} 18,378 
Production workers...........-+4 12,952 | 12,739] 12,702} 12,701 12,713 | 12,697] 12,683} 12,689) 12,682} 12,683) 12,741 12,630 | 12,585 | 12,582 | 12,578 
Durable goods. 11,205 | 11,103] 11,085] 11,087] 11,099} 11,088 | 11,094) 11,104] 11,106) 11,120} 11,161 11,087 | 11,052} 11,053] 11,068 
Production workers.........-.-.4 7,666 7,590 7,579 7,579 7,592 7,592 7,580 7,584 7,584 7,593 7,629 7,567 7,541 7,540 7,552 
Lumber and wood products..... 814 828 831 831 830 832 830 830 828 827 825 818 816 812 809 
Furniture and fixtures.............. J 533 548 553 552 553 553 555 557 558 558 564 555 556 554 553 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PFOGUCIS re .cetecscrancieesxscaccecnnaeid 562 563 564 565 568 567 568 567 566 568 571 566 565 565 563 
Primary metal industries.......... 715 700 698 698 699 699 701 699 699 699 698 695 691 692 692 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,509 1517 1,520 1,521 1,523 1,525 1,528 1,534 1,535 1,540 1,539 1,539 1,534 1,533 1,536 
Industrial machinery and 
EQUIPMENT..........cccccecceeeeseeeeey 2,206 2,141 2,131 2,132 2,130 2,131 2,124 2,126 2,125 2,130 2,137 2,133 2,121 2,123 2,129 
Computer and office 
EQUIPMENT........00cccereeeseeeseeed 382 370 370 370 369 368 366 364 360 360 361 363 361 360 362 
Electronic and other electrical 
OQUIPMONE: sis scsercnsresenaseecnnasnd 1,707 1,670 1,670 1,673 1,679 1,684 1,682 1,691 1,693 1,697 1,719 1,718 1,714 1,719 1,724 
Electronic components and 
BECOSSONOS: hist cberecsetecas 660 636 638 640 642 645 646 651 654 661 670 675 681 686 694 


Transportation equipment....... 
Motor vehicles and 


1,893 1,884 1,870 1,867 1,871 1,855 1,865 1,859 1,863 1,864 1,863 1,818 1,813 1,813 1,817 


equipment... 995 1,019 1,022 1,023 1,027 1,029 1,028 1,026 1,026 1,030 1,029 993 993 991 990 
Aircraft and parts.. 525 495 473 470 469 453 467 461 463 460 460 456 | 457 456 455 
Instruments and related 
OR GORUCTB acess saeneyascarnsnaes 873 856 850 849 847 844 844 844 845 844 849 849 847 847 851 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
WAQUSUNOS sere ceteeer irernersnen inn 395 395 398 399 399 398 397 397 394 393 396 396 395 395 394 
Nondurable goods 7,600 7,440 7,399 7,392 7,396 7,385 7,382 7,388 7,373 7,373 7,387 7,345 7,328 7,324 7,310 
Production workers... 5,287 5,149 §,123 5,122 5,121 5,105 5,103 5,105 5,098 5,090 5,112 5,063 5,044 5,042 5,026 


Food and kindred products........ 1,683 1,677 1,675 1,674 1,681 1,672 1,671 1,678 1,675 1,679 1,680 1,670} 1,661 1,671 1,672 


Tobacco products... 41 39 38 38 38 37 35 37 37 37 37 34 37 36 37 
Textile mill products... 598 560 552 549 548 549 549 548 545 542 544 $42 539 536 530 
Apparel and other textile 
766 692 672 669 666 665 665 665 660 652 656 644 639 633 630 
677 668 665 665 664 663 662 662 661 663 662 660 660 660 658 
Printing and publishing............ 1,565 1,553 1,549 1,548 1,549 1,550 1,551 1,554 1,552 1,558 1,561 1,560 1,560 1,559 1,559 
Chemicals and allied products 1,043 1,034 1,031 1,030 1,031 1,031 1,031 1,030 1,028 1,028 1,026 1,024 1,024 1,023 1,024 
Petroleum and coal products... 139 134 132 132 132 132 132 132 132 132 131 132 132 131 130 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PlastiCS PrOGUCTS........:ceeereee 1,005 1,006 1,009 1,011 1,011 1,010 1,010 1,007 1,008 1,008 1,014 1,005 1,002 1,002 998 
Leather and leather products..J 84 78 76 76 76 76 76 75 75 74 76 74 74 76 72 
SERVICE-PRODUCING........:0c00008 100,451 | 103,304 | 104,261 | 104,477 | 104,710 | 104,858 | 105,271 | 105,694 | 105,906 | 105,947 | 105,851 | 105,884 | 106,084 | 106,140 | 106,238 
Transportation and public 
GOO scares casvatsctceecnastemansnncs 6,611 6,826 6,898 6,911 6,925 6,937 6,953 6,970 6,962 6,985 7,010 6,941 7,037 7,046 7,062 
Transportation «| 4,278 4,409 4,453 4,459 4,470 4,479 4,492 4,509 4,501 4,510 4,536 4,549 4,549 4,550 4,561 
Railroad transportation.. 231 230 226 226 225 225 222 221 219 217 219 221 219 220 218 
Local and interurban 
Passenger translt... ces 469 485 490 491 493 494 494 498 498 493 502 503 500 499 500 
Trucking and warehousing 1,744 1,805 1,823 1,818 1,827 1,828 1,833 1,839 1,834 1,834 1,846 1,845 1,845 1,843 1,842 
Water transportation.. “7 181 187 190 192 192 196 197 200 200 202 199 204 206 206 206 
Transportation by air > NA 1,227 1,246 1,253 1,256 1,259 1,268 1,270 1,269 1,279 1,282 1,288 1,291 1,295 1,305 
Pipelines, except natural gas.., 14 13 13 13 13 12 12 12 12 12 13 12 12 12 12 
Transportation services.......... 454 463 465 466 464 465 466 469 469 473 475 476 476 475 478 
Communications and public 
LIES Sirens stoa cerca redretesddecisn carat 2,338 2,416 2,445 2,452 2,455 2,458 2,461 2,461 2,461 2,475 2,474 2,392 2,488 2,496 2,501 
Communications. 0... 1,477 1,552 1,581 1,588 1,591 1,598 1,602 1,604 1,606 1,619 1,618 1,537 1,632 1,640 1,646 
Electric, gas, and sanitary ; 
services 861 865 864 864 864 860 859 857 855 856 856 855 856 856 855 
Wholesale trade.... | 6,800 6,924 6,989 7,002 7,005 7,011 7,017 7,055 7,048 7,049 7,050 7,062 7,070 7,088 7,102 
Reta 9000 vi ssssccssssevenesssvcassnsensss 22,295 | 22,788 | 22,893 | 22,936 | 22,973 | 22,987 | 23,027| 23,197| 23,064| 23,122 | 23,196] 23,191 | 23,179] 23,190] 23,236 
Building materials and garden 
GUD DINGS. citer ctecnicnresiasnien 948 989 1,008 1,012 1,016 1,020 1,034 1,032 1,025 1,018 1,018 1,021 1,019 1,021 1,019 
General merchandise stores..... 2,730 reer al 2,752 2,766 2,765 2,762 2,756 2,791 2,744 2,741 2,727 2,740 2,739 2.738 2.776 
Department stores... 2,415 | 2,431 2,406 | 2,416 les 2,419 2,417 ‘|| 2,409 2,443 2,388 2,386 | 2,373 2,393 2,389 | 2,389 | 2,427 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 
ee en Sn Sr Sl SSS SS 


Industry Annual average | 1999 2000 
1998 1999 Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. | June July Aug. | Sept. | Oct.’ | Nov.? 
FOOdStOresif sis... c-scctsstsctaess. 3,484 3,495 3,498 3,501 3,501 3,503 3,502 3,522 3,516 3,515 3,519 3,522 3,522 3,521 3,517 
Automotive dealers and 
Service stationS...........ceesees 2,332 | 2,369] 2,380] 2,386} 2,399] 2,394) 2,407| 2,410] 2,408) 2,412| 2,411 2,418| 2,424| 2,430) 2,433 
New and used car dealers....... 1,047 1,079 1,092] 1,094 1,097] 1,100] 1,105} 1,106 1,107} 1,110] 1,111 1,115] 1,118 1,120} 1,122 


Apparel and accessory stores... 1,141 1,174 1,190 1,182 1,176 1,184 1,188 1,195 1,195 1,197 1,206 1,202 1,209 1,205 1,209 
Furniture and home furnishings 


STON Se reece wassareneshsestestessstersea} 1,025 1,082 1,091 1,098 1,099 1,102 1,111 1,113 1,113 1,118 1,119 At 1,122 1,128 1,132 
Eating and drinking places........ 7,768 7,940 7,966 7,986 7,998 7,992 8,000 8,097 8,028 8,071 8,132 8,099 8,076 8,068 8,085 
Miscellaneous retail 

establishments..................05 2,868 2,969 3,008 3,005 3,019 3,021 3,029 3,037 3,035 3,050 3,064 3,068 3,068 3,079 3,065 

Finance, insurance, and 
real estate...... 7,389 7,569 7,604 7,613 7,612 7,624 7,621 7,610 7,600 7,588 7,586 7,608 7,622 7,637 7,648 
Finance......... Z 3,588 3,691 3,707 3,710 3,709 3,717 3,713 3,709 3,703 3,705 3,708 3,717 3,729 3,733 3,741 

Depository institutions............. 2,046 2,061 2,061 2,059 2,058 2,057 2,054 2,052 2,044 2,042 2,036 2,037 2,038 2,034 2,035 

Commercial banks..... 1,472 1,476 1,473 1,471 1,470 1,469 1,466 1,464 1,456 1,454 1,449 1,450 1,450 1,446 1,447 

Savings institutions... 256 252 250 248 247 245 243 243 243 242 240 240 239 238 238 

Nondepository institutions....... 658 710 704 704 699 699 692 686 684 682 683 683 687 689 690 

Security and commodity 

DOK OPS icosredersctekictedncecxcoien 647 688 709 713 716 723 728 732 736 741 748 753 759 766 767 

Holding and other investment 

Offices... 238 231 233 234 236 238 239 239 239 240 241 244 245 248 249 
Insurance... | 2,335 2,371 2,375 2,378 2,372 2,373 2,373 2,365 2,361 2,359 2,354 2,358 2,353 2,354 2,358 

Insurance carriers swell 1,591 1,611 1,608 1,610 1,606 1,606 1,605 1,597 1,594 1,593 1,585 1,587 | 1,582 1,581 1,586 

Insurance agents, brokers, 

BND SOFPVICE oo oicncesnoscnsesiaisaees 744 761 767 768 766 767 768 768 767 766 769 771 771 773 772 
Real estate... 1,465 1,507 1,522 1,525 1,531 1,534 1,535 1,536 1,536 1,524 1,524 1,533 1,540 1,546 1,549 


37,533 | 39,027 | 39,606 | 39,707 | 39,844 | 39,914] 40,090 | 40,195 | 40,220} 40,401 | 40,403 | 40,572 | 40,685] 40,685} 40,750 
Agricultural services................+. 708 766 782 782 806 796 812 801 790 788 794 799 801 807 810 
Hotels and other lodging places 1,789 1,848 1,868 1,868 1,866 1,868 1,885 1,902 1,904 1,922 1,925 1,921 1,923 1,923 1,932 
Personal services.... 1,201 1,233 1,252 1,257 1,263 1,265 1,265 1,272 1,262 1,271 1,273 1,285 1,285 1,284 1,285 
Business services... 8,618 9,267 9,502 9,538 9,571 9,615 9,681 9,735 9,715 9,773 9,768 9,800 9,853 9,821 9,823 


Services to buildings...............4 950 985 998 997 997 1,000 1,004 1,001 996 997 1,002 1,000 1,001 1,000 1,006 
Personnel supply services....... 3,278 3,601 3,734 3,748 3,753 3,773 3,817 3,885 3,855 3,873 3,851 3,865 3,891 3,852 3,843 
Help supply services............., 2,956 3,228 3,343 3,358 3,361 3,382 3,418 3,485 3,440 3,444 3,433 3,436 3,463 3,424 3,414 
Computer and data 
processing services............... 1,615 1,831 1,880 1,888 1,896 1,906 1,915 1,927 1,929 1,933 1,950 1,951 1,955 1,967 1,978 
Auto repair services 
and parking... 1,145 1,184 1,191 1,192 1,194 1,195 1,192 1,195 4,192 1,191 1,194 1,198 1,200 1,206 1,206 


Miscellaneous repair services... 376 377 379 382 382 384 384 383 383 384 384 384 385 385 386 


Motion pictures... 576 610 625 624 626 623 630 634 632 635 634 636 631 630 6,630 
Amusement and recreation 
SORVICOS on dacs esweresssece rencsoapeae 1,594 1,660 1,701 1,703 1,721 1,723 1,729 1,752 1,755 1,789 1,795 1,808 1,785 1,786 1,771 
Health Services... 9,853 9,989 | 10,041 10,053 | 10,066 | 10,078} 10,091 10,093 | 10,104} 10,116) 10,143 | 10,161 10,178 | 10,192} 10,209 
Offices and clinics of medical 
(0 foro. (0) § pre pesacc nae OL OEE 1,806 1,877 1,898 1,903 1,910 1,914 1,920 1,925 1,928 1,928 1,930 1,935 1,945 1,950 1,951 
Nursing and personal care 
facilities 1,772 1,785 1,785 1,787 1,788 1,790 1,791 1,789 1,788 1,786 1,787 1,793 1,791 1,793 1,794 
Hospitals... 3,930 3,982 3,992 3,997 4,001 4,002 4,004 3,999 4,005 4,008 4,018 4,021 4,029 4,032 4,047 
Home health care services...... 666 636 637 637 638 639 639 641 641 642 645 646 645 645 643 
Legal SCrviCeS...........scccseeeeeeee 971 997 1,005 1,007 1,008 1,007 1,007 1,004 1,006 1,009 1,012 1,014 1,014 1,016 1,014 


2,178 2,276 2,305 2,309 2,308 2,309 2,329 2,329 2,356 2,374 2,374 2,395 2,388 2,362 2,380 
2,646 2,800 2,868 2,884 2,905 2,912 2,929 2,940 2,946 2,945 2,919 2,955 3,001 3,021 3,035 


Educational services.. 
Social services 


Child day care services........... 621 695 721 729 737 740 749 753 758 760 768 774 779 786 790 

Residential Care..........ccecesenes 744 775 795 800 803 807 810 812 816 820 826 827 833 838 838 
Museums and botanical and 

zoological gardens..............-+: 94 98 99 99 100 100 101 102 101 103 103 103 103 103 104 


Membership organizations 2,372 2,425 2,434 2,438 2,439 2,439 2,440 2,439 2,438 2,441 2,429 2,433 2,445 2,446 2,450 


Engineering and management 


SON WOO sees satis cca cevecs enn wisrevioon 3,139 3,254 3,310 3,327 3,344 3,354 3,369 3,368 3,390 3,415 3,411 3,435 3,449 3,459 3,471 
Engineering and architectural 
eg On OR ap beatenase Perah SPeecoeeCe 908 953 969 974 982 984 985 987 995 1,005 1,007 1,010 1,012 1,014 1,016 
Management and public 
POVAUONNS ci cxsssteescsasrscanerinceon 4,000 1,036 1,058 1,068 1,074 1,077 1,085 1,088 1,096 1,110 1,107 1,118 1,123 1,130 4137 
Government. 19,823 | 20,170} 20,271 | 20,308| 20,351) 20,394 | 20,547) 20,667 | 21,012 | 20,802 | 20,606 | 20,510| 20,491 | 20,494) 20,440 


Federal 2,686 2,669 2,646 2,646 2,663 2,700 2,816 2,885 3,238 3,092 2,819 2,657 2,627 2,625 2,612 


Federal, except Postal 
1,819 1,796 1,780 1,780 1,797 1,835 1,951 2,022 2,374 2,230 1,954 1,790 1,764 1,762 1,758 


4,612 4,695 4,723 4,727 4,725 4,728 4,733 4,744 4,737 4,716 4,774 4,765 4,776 4,772 4,765 
1,922 1,968 1,980 1,983 1,981 1,981 1,982 1,990 1,983 1,967 1,994 2,002 2,009 2,004 1,995 
2,690 2,727 2,743 2,744 2,744 2,747 2,751 2,754 2,754 2,749 2,750 2,763 2,767 2,768 2,770 
MA ares asides nna caceaiesntnasienn 12,525 | 12,806] 12,902] 12,935) 12,963] 12,966 | 12,998 | 13,038 13,037 | 12,994/ 13,043 | 13,088 | 13,088) 13,097 | 13,063 
7,085 7,272 7,323 7,343 7,356 7,355 7,373 7,408 7,395 7,361 7,394 7,411 7,396 7,403 7,387 
5,440 5,534 5,579 5,592 5,607 5,611 5,625 5,630 5,642 5,633 5,649 5,677 5,692 5,694 5,676 


Other local governmen' 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Labor Force Data 


13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 


data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1999 2000 
industry p p 
1998 1999 | Nov.| Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June] July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct.” | Nov. 
PRIVATE SECTOR...........0:20eeseeesereeee 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.5| 345] 346] 34.5 34.6 34.4 | 34.5 34.4} 34.3 34.4 34.4 34.3 
GOODS-PRODUCING..........22cccceeeeeeenenes 41.0 41.0) 41.3) 41.0 41.1 41.3 41.2 415} 409) 40.9 41.1 40.8 | 40.7| 40.9 40.5 
MINING Stee ttccotcnecececcesesccsecenecsvesseeresves 43.9 43.8 | 44.2 44.3) 44.7] 44.7| 44.7] 453] 441); 44.7 45.3| 446] 45.2 45.6 44.8 
MANUFACTURING. ...........22200cceeereeeseens| 41.7 41.7 41.7 41.7 41.7 41.8 41.7 42.2 41.4 41.6 41.7 41.4 41.3 41.4 441 
OVErtITENOULS! cscecesv-snrsassenecnoutnymeserad 4.6 4.6 4.7 47 4.6 4.7 4.6 4.9 4.5 4.6 4.6 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.3 
Durable QOOds...........:::2seeccseecesseeeseseee 42.3 42.2| 42.2) 42.2/ 423] 42.3) 42.3] 42.8 42.0 42.2 42.4} 41.9 41.8 41.9 41.6 
QVEMUME NOUNS vecscee<ecenersncnecnerceenenr ect 4.8 48 48 48 4.8 4.9 4.8 AL 4.7 4.8 4.7 4.6 4.5 4.6 44 
Lumber and wood products...............-+4 411 41.2 41.1 41.0 41.1 41.0 40.9 41.2 40.7 40.8 41.1 40.4 40.5 40.7 40.6 
Furniture and fixtures.........:.scsccseeesee 40.5 40.3| 39.9} 40.2] 402) 403/ 40.2 40.6 | 40.3 39.9 39.7 39.4 39.4 39.6 39.6 
Stone, clay, and glass products..........., 43.5 43.5 43.8 43.5 43.6 43.5 43.4 43.6 43.0 42.9 43.7 43.2 43.1 43.2 42.5 
Primary metal industries..............:.::0+4 44.2 44.2| 443 444) 445! 445) 444| 449] 43.8 43.9 44.3} 43.7| 43.7] 43.7 43.5 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
PY OGUGES osrrncrccccenenmarte- ee bsatectacanucesl 44.6 44.8) 45.3) 454] 453) 454] 45.2 45.0 44.7| 45.0 45.2 44.4| 445 44.2 43.4 
Fabricated metal products................ 42.3 42.2| 42.1 424 42.4) 424] 42.5 43.0 42.3 42.4| 42.6 42.1 42.0 42.1 41.7 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 42.8 42.2) 42.2 42.2 42.3| 42.3] 42.3 42.9 42.2 42.5 42.6 42.2 42.1 42.1 41.7 
Electronic and other electrical 
EQUIPME Mt. ssvesccce<ssc-s-rceocee-snscvesexuevsel 41.4 41.4) 41.4] 41.5} 416] 41.6 41.8 42.2 41.3] 41.4 41.9 41.0 41.2 441 40.9 
Transportation equipment........ ‘ 43.4 43.8} 43.6 43.4) 43.8] 44.0 43.7 | 44.3 43.2 44.0 43.9} 43.4] 42.9 43.1 43.0 
Motor vehicles and equipment........... 43.5 45.0 44.7 44.5 45.0 45.0 44.6 45.5 44.2 45.3 44.5 44.5 43.6 44.0 43.4 
Instruments and related products......... 41.3 41.5|) 41.5 41.5 41.3 41.2 41.2 41.6 41.2 41.3 41.6 41.1 41.1 41.2 40.9 
Miscellaneous manufacturing..........-.-., 39.9 S98i | “89:74 [S9i7a) SOS 39.5 39.4]; 39.8) 39.3 39.4 39.7 39.4} 39.3 39.3 39.0 
Nondurable g0ods...........scscsssseeseseeeee| 40.9 40.9} 41.0 40.9) 40.9] 41.0} 40.9 41.3 | 40.6 40.7 40.7 40.6 | 40.6 40.6 40.4 
Overtime NOUrS........:scceeeeeeseeeeeeeene 4.3 4.4 4.5 4.5 4.4 4.5 4.3 4.6 4.3 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.3 4.3 44 
Food and kindred products............00+++4 41.7 41.8] 41.8] 41.7] 416) 41.6] 41.6 41.9} 41.2 41.5 41.2 41.5 41.4| 414 444 
Textile mill products............ccceseeeeese| 41.0 40.9) 41.3) 41.2 41.1 41.7/| 41.6 44.9} 414 444 41.2 40.7 41.0 40.9 40.6 
Apparel and other textile products......., 37.3 37.5 37.4 37.5 37.6 37.7 37.8 38.0 37.1 37.0 37.3 36.9 36.8 36.8 36.6 
Paper and allied products................:++-J 43.4 43.5] 43.4) 483) 438.3) 43.5] 43.2 43.6 42.8} 42.8 42.4| 424) 427| 425 42.5 
Printing and publishing..............csee 38.3 38.2 38.3 38.3) 38.3] 383] 382 38.5 38.0 38.2 38.1 37.9 38.1 38.1 37.9 
Chemicals and allied products.............| 43.2 43.0} 43.0 43.0 42.9| 42.7| 426) 429| 42.7 42.9 43.4 | 43.0 42.9) 43.0 42.6 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIASTICS PFOGUGHS......--sccesereonevesnsennass 41.7 417 41.5 41.5 41.6 41.6 41.5 42.1 41.3 41.4 41.4 41.2 41.1 411 40.9 
Leather and leather products 37.6 37.8 37.7 37.4 37.8 38.1 38.0 38.9 38.2 37.8 37.1 37.1 37.4 37.4 38.7 
SERVICE-PRODUCING.............c0cceceeceened 32.9 32.8 | 32.8 32.9 32.9| 32.8] 32.8 32.8 32.7 32.9 32.7 32.7 32.8 32.8 32.8 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBEICMOTIENTIES: <csnrentosadsascssantnacet 39.5 38.7 38.3 38.4) 38.4] 38.3 38.3 38.7 38.4} 384] 38.8 38.2 38.5 38.6 38.5 
WHOLESALE TRADE ...............00000eeee0ee4 38.3 38.3 | 38.4] 38.5 38.6 38.5 38.6 38.6 38.6 38.6 38.5 38.3 38.6 38.5 38.5 
RETAIL TRADE Sy reavevaves¢canssessecessnssessssnere 29.0 29.0} 29.0 29.1 29.1 29.1 29.0 28.8 28.8} 29.0| 288 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.9 
—————— 


P = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry ~~ a 
1998 | 1999 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June| July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct.” | Nov.’ 
4 | ies 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars).., $ 12.78 | $ 13.24 | $13.41 | $13.44 | $13.49 | $13.54 | $13.58 | $13.64 | $13.66 | $13.70 | $13.75 | $13.80 | $13.83 | $13.88 | $13.94 
Goods-producing................s:ccecseeees 14.34 | 14.84] 15.03} 15.05] 15.13] 15.20] 15.25] 15.30] 15.29| 15.34| 15.40) 15.45/| 15.46 | 15.57] 15.67 
MINING cececcvexeceeatnactactasevcvccesecoccrtescsers 16.91 17.09 | 17.00} 17.04) 17.09] 17.14] 17.27] 17.26] 17.25] 17.24] 17.28] 17.05] 17.09] 17.10} 17.14 
Construction. | 16.64 17.18 | 17.37] 17.44] 17.50] 17.60] 17.67] 17.78| 17.75) 17.77] 17.90| 17.93] 17.96] 18.00] 18.21 
Manufacturing sar cccresrersestsesecesosvcccseoese 13.49 | 13.91] 14.07] 14.10] 1415] 14.21] 14.23] 14.28] 14.27| 14.36] 14.39] 14.43| 14.43] 14.56| 14.64 
Excluding overtime..........ssesessesseseeee 12.79} 13.18] 13.33] 13.36] 13.41] 13.45] 13.47] 13.49] 13.53) 13.60] 13.64] 13.69] 13.73] 13.82] 13.91 
Service-producing..........-..seceeeeceeeees 12.27 | 12.73] 12.89) 12.93] 12.97] 13.01] 13.05] 13.11] 13.15] 13.19] 13.23] 13.28] 13.33] 13.36] 13.41 
Transportation and public utilities.......] 15.31 15.69 | 15.84] 15.94] 15.92} 16.00] 16.04] 16.12) 16.22] 16.28| 16.17] 16.26| 16.30} 16.38| 16.41 
Wholesale trade...........sessssecssseeseceeeee 14.07| 14.58] 14.76] 14.83) 14.90] 14.89) 1498] 15.03} 15.02} 15.16] 15.22} 15.24] 15.32] 15.34] 15.41 
Retail trade ces 8.74 9.08 9.21 9.25 9.26 9.32 9.35 9.39 9.39 9.43 9.45 9.49 9.54 9.56 9.59 
Finance, insurance, and real estate...) 14.07 | 14.62] 14.76) 14.78) 14.86] 14.87) 1495) 14.98| 15.01} 15.05] 15.03] 15.12] 15.19] 15.17] 15.24 
SOIVICES sc teate eeket eee rratcasstohececree 12.84 | 13.36] 13.53) 13.57| 13.61 | 13.66| 13.69] 13.74] 13.79] 13.82] 13.89) 13.87] 13.97] 14.00] 14.07 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
dollars)... 7.75 186)" V7:874\| | FBT) 7-88" 87.80 7-835\) GB7i 7 e787 | 67.855 |\) 7286190 || Neri O ra | OO) TO 
RS SR SR 
P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Industry if 5 S 
1998 41999 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct.® | Nov. 
7 
PRIVATE SECTOR..........0+-esseseeeeeeenees $12.78 | $13.24 | $13.43 | $13.46 | $13.58 | $13.58 | $13.59 | $13.69 | $13.64 | $13.62 | $13.68 $13.67 | $13.88 | $13.95 | $13.96 
MINING occciccacestrcecr--ccecracesnceccecdccsvensesd 16.91 17.09 | 17.01| 17.19] 17.30] 17.20] 17.28] 17.29] 17.19} 17.09} 17.13] 16.94] 17.05 17.04 | 17.07 
CONSTRUCTION.........0:00ssessesesesestsceeens 16.61 17.18| 17.42| 17.47] 17.39] 17.42| 17.54] 17.66] 17.71] 17.74) 17.95] 18.04] 1816] 18.21} 18.17 
MANUFACTURING..........ccceeeeeeeneneeeney 13.49 13.91] 14.08) 14.20] 14.19] 14.19] 14.22] 14.28) 14.27] 14.34] 14.37] 14.37] 14.50] 14.53] 14.63 
Durable QOOdS.........:::ssceseseeeeeseeeed 13.98 14.40| 14.58) 14.73) 14.72| 14.73] 14.76| 14.82] 14.80} 14.90] 14.86] 14.93] 15.07) 15.11] 15.22 
Lumber and wood products..........+..6++1 11.10 11.47| 11.60] 11.64] 11.67| 11.63] 11.62] 11.73] 11.74] 11.82} 11.87] 11.83] 11.88] 11.92] 11.90 
Furniture and fixtures......ccceecceseseeee 10.90 11.23] 11.36] 11.47] 11.47] 11.51] 11.59] 11.64; 11.69] 11.73] 11.80] 11.82] 11.88] 11.91] 11.88 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......... 13.59 13.87] 14.04] 13.97] 13.94] 13.96] 14.03| 14.23] 14.28] 14.36] 14.42] 14.41] 14.53] 14.57] 14.50 
Primary metal industries.............0+4] 15.48 15.83 | 16.12) 16.17| 1620| 16.28] 16.34| 16.51] 16.40] 16.52] 16.68] 16.57) 16.65 | 16.56| 16.65 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
DLOCUGISieecetrerecccserecssavarrvercancsraiares 18.42 18.81 | 19.11] 19.09! 19.16| 19.32] 19.49] 19.72] 19.46] 19.62| 19.78] 19.56| 19.58| 19.28] 19.26 
Fabricated metal products..........-.0+ 13.07 13.48| 13.59| 13.72| 13.71| 13.67] 13.69] 13.75| 13.75] 13.82| 13.82] 13.90} 14.02} 14.04] 14.08 
Industrial machinery and equipment...| 14.47 15.02} 15.22] 15.36| 15.39| 15.40] 15.43] 15.42| 15.45] 15.51| 15.61] 15.66| 15.84/ 15.80| 15.98 
Electronic and other electrical 
EQUIP MOM tesseseesceceanseesssasessscronatoraspiss 13.10 13.46 | 13.61 | 13.73| 13.77| 13.72] 13.70] 13.70] 1365] 13.72| 13.79] 13.81] 13.84] 13.87] 13.93 
Transportation equipment...............- 17.51 18.04| 18.39] 18.72] 18.57| 18.58] 18.70] 18.82) 18.79] 19.01| 18.66/| 19.02| 19.30} 19.52} 19.79 
Motor vehicles and equipment.......... 17.84 18.41| 18.80] 19.22] 18.99] 19.03| 19.17| 19.36] 19.35] 19.62| 19.07| 19.58] 19.87) 20.19| 20.52 
Instruments and related products....... 13.81 14.17 | 14.34) 14.41 14.38 | 14.41 14.40] 14.40| 14.44| 1449) 1465] 1465| 14.80| 14.84) 14.90 
Miscellaneous manufacturing..........-.. 10.88 11.30] 11.41] 11.54] 11.52] 11.58] -11.55] 11.58] 11.59] 11.60] 11.65} 11.60] 11.70] 11.77] 11.81 
Nondurable goods...............-:eseeeeeeee 12.76 13.16 | 13.31] 13.39] 13.37] 13.36] 13.37] 13.45] 13.43] 13.48) 13.61) 13.52] 13.63] 13.63] 13.72 
Food and kindred products..........:+++ 11.80 12.09 | 12.19] 12.28] 12.23) 12.23] 12.27] 12.36] 12.36| 12.39] 12.46| 12.40) 12.50] 1246] 12.61 
Tobacco products...........++ 18.56 19.07 | 18.02] 18.03] 17.21] 17.48] 19.10] 19.71] 20.40] 20.87| 21.08; 20.95) 1851] 17.90] 18.54 
Textile mill products...... ‘ 10.39 10.71 | 10.80] 10.84] 10.84] 10.85] 10.86] 10.94} 10.91 | 10.91| 10.97] 10.97| 11.05 | 11.02} 11.04 
Apparel and other textile products...... 8.52 8.86 8.98 9.04 9.03 9.03 9.05 9.05 9.05 9.07 9.06 9.09 9.16 9.15 9.18 
Paper and allied products............::0+ 15.50 15.94] 16.08} 16.12] 16.02] 15.99] 16.00] 16.15] 16.12| 16.18| 16.29] 16.18} 16.31 | 16.35] 16.36 
Printing and publishing............:++0++4 13.46 13.84 | 14.02] 1412) 1410] 14.13] 14.18] 14.20] 1415| 1415] 14.29] 1429] 1448) 14.48 | 14.53 
Chemicals and allied products............ 17.09 17.88 | 17.64] 17.67] 17.70] 17.67] 17.63 | 17.77] 17.80] 17.91} 18.17] 17.94] 18.07] 18.05] 18.10 
Petroleum and coal products.............. 20.91 21.39 | 21.76| 21.76 | 21.62] 22.03] 22.24) 21.77] 21.34] 21.19] 21.24] 21.01] 21.14] 21.09} 21.28 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
PIASHICS PYOGUCHS rerecscscsevacsieienxeresecsevs 11.89 12.36 | 12.46] 12.57] 12.61| 12.57] 12.58] 12.67| 1265) 12.72] 12.84] 12.81] 12.87] 12.90] 12.98 
Leather and leather products.............. 9.35 9.77 9.93 | 10.01 | 10.08 9.96 | 10.01 10.13} 10.05} 10.08; 10.08; 10.15} 10.25; 10.19 | 10.07 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBIC UTILITIES 5. oc sonscesoncccssespaecsan 1 15.31 15.69} 15.90] 15.96] 15.98} 16.05) 16.02} 16.15} 16.13] 16.17] 16.19] 1622| 16.31] 16.38] 16.42 
WHOLESALE TRADE...........:s0eceseeseeeseed 14.07 14.58 | 17.76] 14.85] 14.99] 14.91] 1483] 15.14} 1499] 15.04) 15.25) 15.17} 15.32) 15.43] 15.41 
BRAILES TRAD eo weerincdnsturesiucctesrniandnavace 8.74 9.08 9.22 9.26 9.33 9.35 9.37 9.42 9.39 9.38 9.38 9.40 9.57 9.58 9.59 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE........essccersseesesves 14.07| 14.62] 14.74] 14.76] 14.99] 14.93] 14.97] 15.12] 15.02] 14.93] 15.01| 14.99] 15.12] 15.23] 15.22 
BERVICEG ss ccessecsscetesascacsernstdnisenmusias||  VeL04 13.36 | 13.57) 13.65] 13.78] 13.77] 13.77] 13.83] 13.76] 18.68] 13.74] 13.70] 13.96 | 14.07] 14.12 


? = preliminary. 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Industry | Annual average 1999 2000 


panes 1999 | Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct.? | Nov.? 
a T T 


PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars. 
Seasonally adjusted. 


$442.19 | $456.78 | $463.34 | $465.72 | $467.15 | $464.44 | $464.78 | $473.67 | $467.85 | $471.25 | $477.43 | $474.35 | $478.86 | $484.07 | $478.83 
= —| 462.65} 463.68 | 465.41) 468.48] 468.51| 471.94] 469.90] 472.65| 473.00] 473.34] 475.75| 477.47| 478.14 


Constant (1982) dollars............1 268.32 | 271.25) 271.91| 273.31 | 273.35] 270.34] 268.19] 273.17] 269.50] 269.90] 273.13] 271.52] 272.23] 274.88] 271.45 
MINING ioc caeectonc coxcscceackacte saree 742.35 | 748.54] 758.65] 763.24| 766.39] 758.52! 758.59/| 776.32| 763.24) 770.76| 775.99] 762.30| 784.30| 785.54] 766.44 
GONSTIRUCTION: cssscsccectoceoececseons 646.13 | 671.74} 688.09] 677.84] 664.04] 674.15| 680.55] 692.27| 701.32) 702.50] 723.39] 725.21] 726.40] 730.22] 699.55 
MANUFACTURING 

Current.dollars:.e eee 562.53 | 580.05 | 594.18] 603.50] 590.30} 588.89] 590.13| 595.48| 590.78] 597.98] 590.61] 594.92] 604.65! 604.45] 607.15 

Constant (1982) dollars............., 341.34 | 344.45 | 348.70| 354.17 | 345.41] 342.78) 340.53] 343.41] 340.31| 342.49] 337.88] 340.54] 343.75] 343.24] 344.19 

Durableigoodsi.2 eee 591.35 | 607.68 | 622.57| 634.86 | 621.18| 620.13| 622.87] 628.37] 623.08| 630.27] 618.18] 625.57] 635.95] 634.62] 639.24 

Lumber and wood products...... 456.21 | 472.56} 480.24| 480.73| 474.97] 469.85| 470.61] 482.10} 480.17| 485.80] 483.11| 483.85] 485.89] 488.72] 483.14 


Furniture and fixtures.... 
Stone, clay, and glass 


452.57 | 458.94] 471.42 | 459.95| 458.10] 462.44| 464.44] 465.26| 468.03| 462.56| 470.44] 477.58} 474.02| 474.01 


PR OCUIS ire ni seoscssecca ter eansesecs 591.17 | 603.35 | 620.57} 604.90} 591.06} 591.90} 596.28] 614.74] 621.18| 624.66] 631.60| 631.16) 637.87] 638.17] 620.60 

Primary metal industries........... 1 684.22 | 699.69} 720.56) 732.50] 722.52| 722.83| 723.86] 734.70] 721.60) 728.53] 725.58] 720.80] 730.94] 720.36] 729.27 
Blast furnaces and basic 

Steel PrOducts.............c.0-+24 821.53 | 842.69] 865.68] 878.14] 867.95| 875.20} 875.10] 891.34) 873.75| 882.90] 888.12] 866.51 871.31 844.46 | 841.66 


Fabricated metal products........ { 552.86 | 568.86} 580.29] 594.08 | 579.93| 576.87] 577.72| 583.00} 581.63| 587.35] 576.29] 585.19] 594.45| 593.89] 592.77 
Industrial machinery and 


OGUIPMONTE, ‘ccs.cde---cteecacee ccntees 619.32 | 633.84 | 646.85] 663.55 | 654.08] 652.96] 654.23] 655.35) 653.54] 659.18} 654.06] 657.72| 666.86| 665.18] 669.56 
Electronic and other electrical ‘ 
OQUIDM ON bevcccesaecececceenenoneecen-a0 : 557.24 | 572.98 | 582.15 | 572.83] 569.38] 571.29) 569.92 | 561.02| 569.38 | 566.77} 566.21] 575.74] 572.83) 578.10 


Transportation equipment. 
Motor vehicles and 


790.15} 811.00} 838.66 | 811.51) 815.66) 819.06} 829.96 | 817.37) 836.44] 781.85} 819.76| 839.55| 847.17] 858.89 


OQUIPMENI......-..0.cesesseeereseee 776.04 | 828.45 | 849.76| 887.96 | 850.75| 856.35} 860.73] 880.88| 866.88/ 888.79] 800.94] 861.52] 880.24| 890.38| 898.78 
Instruments and related 
PR OGICIS Foca ncicnn ant enecring 570.35 | 588.06] 600.85] 612.43] 595.33} 595.13} 593.28} 594.72] 592.04] 596.99] 600.65| 600.65] 608.28) 609.92] 615.37 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 434.11 | 449.74] 459.82 | 466.22 | 450.43) 453.13] 456.23) 456.25| 454.33] 458.20| 453.19] 458.20| 464.49] 467.27| 466.50 
Nondurable goods... 521.88 | 538.24] 551.03} 557.02) 544.16] 542.42| 542.82| 548.76| 543.92/ 549.98] 549.84] 548.91 558.83 | 556.10 | 559.78 
Food and kindred products....... 492.06 | 505.36] 518.08} 520.67} 505.10} 500.21 501.84 | 506.76] 506.76) 512.95] 513.35} 517.08] 527.50} 520.83] 525.84 
Tobacco products... 710.85 | 762.80 | 774.86 | 793.32 | 672.91 685.22 | 741.08} 782.49! 811.92| 836.89] 832.66} 842.19] 764.46) 716.00} 730.48 
Textile mill products.............2.... 425.99 | 438.04| 449.28 | 453.11] 443.36 | 448.11] 450.69| 456.20} 44840] 451.67) 450.29| 44867| 454.16 | 452.92] 452.64 
Apparel and other textile 
PRODUCES... crncxraccomccastrererenrinnes 317.80 | 332.25} 337.65 | 343.52] 335.92} 339.53} 342.09] 341.19] 336.66} 339.22 | 333.41 336.33 | 338.00} 337.64] 336.91 
Paper and allied products......... 672.70 | 693.39} 704.30] 712.50| 695.27] 687.57] 686.40| 696.07| 686.71} 692.50| 687.44| 681.18/| 701.33| 699.78] 703.45 


Printing and publishing 515.52 | 528.69] 543.98} 550.68] 534.39] 536.94} 540.26/ 542.44| 533.46/ 534.87} 540.16} 543.02} 557.48) 554.58] 557.95 
Chemicals and allied products..| 738.29] 747.34] 765.58] 772.18| 757.56} 750.98} 749.28] 757.00} 756.50| 768.34] 779.49| 769.63| 778.82] 779.76] 780.11 
Petroleum and coal products....| 911.68 | 921.91 | 935.68| 937.86] 933.98 | 956.10} 969.66 | 966.59| 919.75] 923.88] 955.80| 926.54| 957.64] 963.81] 955.47 
Rubber and miscellaneous 

Plastics products... 495.81 | 515.41] 523.32] 532.97] 523.32] 520.40} 520.81 | 528.34] 523.71} 529.15] 522.59] 525.21] 532.82] 530.19] 533.48 
Leather and leather products....) 351.56 | 369.31} 378.33] 375.75 | 372.96 | 375.49} 379.38] 388.99] 384.92] 387.07] 365.90] 383.67| 388.48] 383.14| 391.72 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

PUBLIC UTILITIES.........ccceseeeenes 604.75 | 607.20] 608.97} 612.86] 612.03] 611.51} 608.76| 626.62] 616.17 | 622.55| 634.65| 627.71 | 631.20] 638.82 | 632.17 
WHOLESALE TRADE 538.88 | 558.41 | 566.78| 570.24] 578.61/| 568.07} 566.51 | 588.95} 575.62] 579.04| 591.70) 581.01) 589.82] 597.14} 591.74 
RETAIL TRADE...............seseeeeee4 253.46] 263.32 | 264.61] 271.32] 265.91] 266.48] 267.98 | 272.24) 270.43] 27483) 279.52) 277.30) 275.62 | 277.82) 274.27 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 

AND REAL ESTATE .........:.eseseeee | 512.15] 529.24] 530.64] 534.31] 551.63) 538.97] 537.42} 554.90} 539.22| 540.47| 550.87 | 539.64) 545.83] 557.42| 546.40 
SERVICES. .........ccccersvessesoresasseasesens 418.58 | 435.54] 443.74] 444.99] 450.61| 448.90) 44753] 453.62| 445.82) 447.34) 453.42 | 450.73| 453.70| 462.90| 461.72 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. Dash indicates data not available. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent} 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov | Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 

Over 1-month span: 

63.2 56.6 60.5 58.7 58.3 §9.7 53.9 58.1 56.2 53.8 59.0 57.4 

54.1 58.8 53.9 59.6 52.8|° 57.9 58.8 53.8 57.3 60.7 60.8 59.0 

60.8 54.1 60.7 56.5 45.9 56.2 58.7 51.4 53.7 55.1 53.1 - 

64.3 66.6 63.2 66.3 63.6 58.0 57.4 57.9 59.7 58.1 58.6 59.4 

58.3 57.3 58.4 54.4 $7.3 58.8 58.1 60.7 59.6 63.5 64.3 63.1 

61.0 62.6 61.9 57.4 56.7 58.3 57.9 58.4 51.4 52.5 - - 

69.8 67.4 65.2 61.8 62.9 61.4 59.0 58.4 57.4 59.7 59.3 59.1 

60.0 58.0 57.6 58.6 54.4 59.7 60.4 62.1 64.0 62.8 65.2 64.6 

65.6 60.8 61.0 61.9 59.3 56.0 54.8 58.0 - - - - 

69.7 67.3 67.3 65.9 63.9 62.5 61.5 62.1 61.0 59.8 59.8 58.1 

60.3 58.3 57.6 59.4 59.6 60.5 61.9 61.0 62.6 62.9 62.5 63.2 

64.9 63.8 60.8 59.7 58.4 - - - - - = - 

=e oe A 
Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 

57.9 50.7 53.6 50.7 47.1 50.0 37.8 50.0 45.7 39.9 41.7 43.9 

45.0 41.0 42.8 46.4 40.3 46.4 54.7 38.1 46.4 51.8 51.4 50.4 

52.2) 47.8] 51.1] 51.1] 45.7/ 51.1] 57.6] 36.3) 388] 45.7) 46.0 - 

RN sate nates uae seu ean ase asec uc ivaaae boy 56.8 56.8 §2.2 52.2 48.6 41.4 39.2 40.3 43.2 37.1 36.7 40.6 

NOD rast Nite wcs seve vansevrivcnsovcevuondevvonvsavbatvase 36.7 37.1 37.1 34.5 37.8 43.5 39.9 45.0 42.1 50.4| 51.1] 50.7 

DODO ieee enetsnesesseawecuaracsdederuckcedcevistyst sevens 47.8 52.5 49.3 48.9 49.6 53.6 44.2 36.3 29.5 36.7 - - 
Over 6-month span: 

1998.. 60.1 54.3 50.4 39.9 43.5 42.1 38.8 36.7 36.0 39.9) 34.5 32.7 

1999.. 35.6 33.5 33.5 37.1 32.7 38.8 41.0 45.7 48.2 43.2) 48.6 $1.1 

DOOD rerecerercornecetecue od trecacvotretesosducuvescheaects 51.4 47.5 50.4 53.6 45.0 38.1 33.8 37.1 - —| - - 
Over 12-month span 

HOGS: cavenvsatocass sucha cvsaensecacersnonxesvsvhanvacers 55.0 51.8 51.8 46.8 40.6 39.9 37.8 38.1 37.1 36.0 34.2 be HES} 

36.0 37.1 38.8 42.4 46.0 


— Data not available. 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 
percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 
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35.3 - - 


decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status 1991 1992 1993 1994 | 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 


— 


Civilian noninstitutional population 190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 205,220 207,753 


Civilian labor force........e.scsssessseseseeeeeees 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 137,673 139,368 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.1 
Employed-icscceeceretscincevsacsses: 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 131,463 133,488 
Employment-population ratio.......... 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 64.1 64.3 
AXGTICUIEUTG scestrccssescesecrssaserarieneck oo | 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 3,378 3,281 
Nonagricultural industries............J 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 128,085 130,207 
UnOmployed...c...cccscsservesscsecccesecaoues 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 6,210 5,880 
Unemployment rate.. 6.8 7.5 6.9 64 5.6 5.4 4.9 4.5 4.2 

Not in the labor force 64,578 64,706 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 67,547 68,385 


19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


[In thousands] 


Industry 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
+ 
Total EMployMENt.....cccccssecsessersecsereveercensced 108,249 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 125,865 128,786 
Private SOCIO eccrtcsscaccossssetetoesssenuuecncesenes 89,847 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,133 106,042 108,616 
GOOdS-PrOdUCING..........:cseseeteeeeseeeeesees 4 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,962 25,414 25,482 
(Mini iteetc cecserecvatsecuasonse oorencareorcaoe> 689 635 610 601 581 580 596 590 535 
CONSTUCHON sscccancactesesstrnscversarsseensnepa 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,691 6,020 6,404 
Manufacturing \icsscsccscssoseessessesesvessessecs 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,675 18,805 18,543 
Service-Producing..........cscseeeeeeeceee 84,504 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,727 100,451 103,304 
Transportation and public utilities 5,755 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,408 6,611 6,826 
Wholesale trade oes 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 6,800 6,924 
Retall trade ivcsccccveccncsxcvecessvsccvecessacense4 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 21,966 22,295 22,788 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,109 7,389 7,569 
SOIVICCS scssressccnntucssectheantorencherenene 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 37,533 39,027 
IGOVEFNMEN ie csccsscocvensenscoreovsseccuauesend 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,557 19,823 20,170 
B@d@raliicccsccrcrsecsessurssessec-enceostweeeets 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 2,686 2,669 
SUC cee eocseater cepreottn eeGandecoct aonne|| 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,582 4,612 4,695 
LOGAN Seirecancectcttteccsssveces cate us tocrnes-e 11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 12,525 12,806 
eee EE eee ee a EE ee ee 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 


payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
Private sector: 

Average Weekly NOUIS............ceseseseeseneteeeeseeteesenteees 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 34.6 34.5 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........seeneeey 10.32 10.57 10.83 ah 2 11.43 11.82 12.28 12.78 13.24 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 442.19 456.78 
Mining: 

Average Weekly NOUIS.........sescssccseserseseseeeenesenssees 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 43.9 43.8 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) . 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.15 16.91 17.09 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 733.21 742.35 748.54 
Construction: 

Average Weekly NOUIS........ecccesescsesesessseeeessseeseeees 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 39.0 38.9 39.1 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)..........:0e4 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.04 16.61 17.18 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........: 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 625.56 646.13 671.74 
Manufacturing: 

Average weekly NOurs.........:::0:0++ 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 41.7 41.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) a 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 WATRS 13.17 13.49 13.91 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 531.23 553.14 562.53 580.05 
Transportation and public utilities: 

Average Weekly NOUIS..........sssceccessseessseeseeereasenees 38.1 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 39.5 38.7 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 13.20 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.92 15.31 15.69 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 502.92 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.32 604.75 607.20 
Wholesale trade: 

Average weekly NOuls...........cssscsssessessscsssssecseseneed 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 38.3) 38.3 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) - 11.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.45 14.07 14.58 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)..........:.:c0 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.48 538.88 558.41 
Retail trade: 

Average weekly NOurs..........:ssssssssesssscssssceeseresenns 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 29.0 29.0 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars)... 6.94 Waite 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.33 8.74 9.08 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)........cceeee 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 240.74 253.46 263.32 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 

ANVETAGE WEEK NOUSS. 21. sencovensesssansasnvecesduocretocesacas 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 36.4 36.2 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.34 14.07 14.62 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars) 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.57 $12.15 529.24 
Services: 

AVEPage WEEKLY NOUIS.....:0cccscesscoressusoossesossarserssses 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 32.6 32.6 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 12.84 13.36 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars).. 331.45 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 418.58 435.54 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,' by occupation and industry group 
{June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 

3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | ended ended 
Sept. 2000 
aa 2 ii =a fl al 
Civillaniworkers isc aereiet ton tient tien eta 139.0] 139.8] 140.4 141.8/ 143.3) 144.6] 146.5) 148.0] 149.5 1.0 4.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 140.6} 141.4; 141.9) 143.3} 145.0] 146.3] 148.4) 149.9) 151.5 11 4.5 
Professional specialty and technical.. 140.0} 141.0] 141.3} 142.2} 143.9) 145.3] 146.7) 148.3] 150.0 Ww 4.2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial. 141.7 141.8 143.5 145.4) 147.3 148.6 150.5 151.9 153.7 1.2 4.3 
Administrative support, including clerical.. 140.4 141.3 142.5 143.4 144.7 146.1 148.6 150.1 151.8 11 4.9 

Blue@-Collar WOrkKeTS. ........:+..s-ssececsececnsensseses wf 135.3] 136.1 137.1 138.3; 139.5} 140.6) 142.7) 144.1 145.6 1.0 4.4 

DORVICO: OCCUDBUCOIS dc: :.czsete nies ncvctebenexeats oencaesivvdesiezeereondl 139.4 140.0 141.3 142.4 143.1 144.8 146.0 147.1 148.5 1.0 3.8 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 137.2} 137.9) 139.0} 140.0} 141.2] 142.5] 144.9) 146.6) 148.0 1.0 48 
Manufacturing..... 138.2} 138.9) 139.9) 140.9} 142.1 143.6) 146.0] 147.5) 148.7 8 4.6 

Service-producing. 139.6 140.4 140.9 142.4 144.0 145.3 147.1 148.4 150.1 Get 4.2 
Services............. 140.8 141.7 142.3 143.2 145.1 146.5 148.0 149.3 151.2 1.3 4.2 

Health services. 139.1 139.1 140.5 141.4 142.7 144.3 145.9 147.5 149.0 1.0 4.4 
Hospitals 139.4 140.2 141.3 142.2 143.4 145.0 146.3 147.7 149.5 AZ 43 
Educational services. 140.2) 141.0} 141.3) 141.7| 144.6) 145.8] 146.5} 146.8) 149.7 2.0 3.5 
Public administration®........ = RE Viie Rebel Rene eae 7 138.9) 139.9} 140.8) 141.5) 142.4) 144.4) 145.7) 146.1 146.9 s 3.2 
Nonmanufacturing 139.0 139.9 140.5 141.9 143.4 144.7 146.6 148.0 149.6 11 4.3 
Private industry workers. ..................-..1 139.0} 139.8] 140.4) 142.0] 143.3] 144.6] 146.8! 148.5} 149.9 9 4.6 
Excluding SaleS OCCUPATIONS. ...........-.sseeeccerecseensseeeenees 138.8 139.4 140.5 141.9 143.2 144.5 146.5 148.2 149.8 ira 46 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 141.1 142.0) 142.4) 144.1 145.6) 146.9} 149.3) 151.1 152.6 1.0 4.8 
Excluding sales occupations..... ae 141.3 141.9 143.0 144.5 146.0 147.3 149.4 151.3 152.9 dea) 47 
Professional specialty and technical occupations............ 141.6 142.6 142.9 144.1 145.2 146.7 148.4 150.7 152.2 1.0 48 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 141.9 141.8 143.7 145.8 147.7 149.1 151.1 152.7 154.4 Nea) 4.5 
Sales occupations. oe aoe 140.4 142.6 139.6 142.6 144.1 145.3 148.9 150.3 151.2 6 4.9 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...| 140.6 141.4 142.6 143.7 145.0 146.2 149.0 150.6 152.3 tea 5.0 
Blue-Collar WOMKOLS scans cscs cstvactiscsssasnccnecinteas doavacsassaacbavercies Hee 35:2) 135.9 136.9 138.2 139.4 140.5 142.6 144.1 145.5 1.0 4.4 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations........ 135.4 136.1 137.2 138.4 139.6 140.6 142.3 144.1 145.8 1.2 4.4 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 135.7 136.8 137.3 138.4 139.9 141.4 144.0 145.0 146.0 75 4.4 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 130.7| 130.7) 131.6] 133.6] 134.4] 135.2) 137.5] 138.6] 139.9 9 4] 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers..... 138.5] 139.2 141.0) 142.3) 143.2) 144.4) 146.4) 148.1 149.4 9 43 
Service occupations 137.3} 138.0] 139.5) 140.6] 141.0} 142.6) 143.9] 145.4) 146.6 8 4.0 


y . ee 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations °... 


138.0 139.0 139.3 140.8 141.9 143.1 145.3 146.9 148.4 1.0 4.6 

Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing... 137.1; 137.8] 138.9) 139.9) 141.1 142.5] 144.8) 146.6] 147.9 9 4.8 
Excluding sales occupations 136.5} 137.2) 138.3) 139.3] 140.5) 141.8) 144.2) 145.9) 147.2 9 48 
White-collar occupations...........- 139.7 140.2 141.7 142.7 143.9 145.5 148.1 150.1 151.3 8 5.1 
Excluding sales occupations... 138.3} 138.8) 140.4) 141.3) 142.5} 143.9) 146.5) 148.4) 149.6 8 5.0 
Blue-collar occupations. 135.5} 136.3) 137.1) 138.3] 139.4) 140.7} 142.8) 144.4) 145.8 1.0 46 
Construction........ 133.4 134.3 135.6 136.9 137.9 138.7 140.8 143.2 145.1 1.3 5.2 
Manufacturing 138.2} 138.9) 139.9) 140.9} 142.1 143.6] 146.0; 147.5) 148.7 8 4.6 
White-collar occupations. 140.1 140.5 141.8 143.0 144.3 145.8 148.2 150.2 151.4 8 49 
Excluding sales occupations... 138.3 138.7 140.1 141.3 142.5 143.8 146.2 148.2 149.3 vA 4.8 
Blue-collar occupations... ate 136.8 137.7 138.5 139.4 140.5 142.1 144.4 145.6 146.7 8 4.4 
DUDES naernscerscersen nan 138.5 139.2 139.9 141.0 142.3 144.0 146.5 148.3 149.4 zh 5.0 
Nondurables. ............ececceseeseeeeees | 137.6] 188.2} 139.6] 140.4) 141.5} 142.8) 144.9] 146.0} 147.5 1.0 4.2 
Service-producing 139.6 140.5 140.9 142.8 144.1 145.3 147.4 149.1 150.6 1.0 45 
Excluding sales occupations. 140.0! 140.6) 141.7} 143.3) 144.6) 146.9) 147.7) 149.4) 151.1 5 4.5 
White-collar occupations. 141.2| 142.2} 142.3) 144.3) 145.8] 147.0) 149.3) 151.0} 152.6 1.4 47 
Excluding sales occupations... 142.2| 1428] 143.8) 145.5} 147.0} 148.3] 150.3) 152.1 153.9 ite 47 
Blue-collar occupations... 134.3} 134.8) 136.2} 137.8} 139.1 139.8; 141.8) 143.1 144.5 1.0 3.9 
Service occupations........ 137.0| 137.8} 139.3) 140.5} 140.8; 142.4) 143.6) 145.1 146.3 8 3.9 
Transportation and public UtilitieS.........-.... secreted 138.5} 139.3] 139.7] 140.9} 141.8] 1423] 143.9) 145.7) 147.4 1.2 3.9 
Transportation 136.7} 137.3) 136.8] 138.1 138.7) 139.5} 140.4) 141.8; 142.8 6 3.0 
Public utilities... 140.7| 141.9] 143.4) 144.6) 145.7; 146.1; 148.6) 150.9) 153.5 1.7 5.4 
Communications 140.5) 141.7} 143.3] 144.9] 146.1} 146.0) 148.4] 150.9) 153.9 2.0 53 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services... 141.0 142.1 143.4 144.2 145.1 146.1 148.9 151.0 152.9 1.3 5.4 
Wholesale and retail trade 137.6] 138.2| 138.9] 141.1] 142.2] 143.5} 145.6] 147.3) 148.3 eq 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations 138.1 138.8; 139.9} 141.9] 142.8) 144.3) 146.4) 148.1 149.6 1.0 48 
Wholesale trade... 140.8) 142.8] 142.7| 144.6) 1463) 148.5) 150.0; 151.8) 152.1 2 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations... 140.0| 141.2] 142.4) 144.0] 145.8] 147.4) 149.6) 151.1 152.7 et 4.7 
Plotall (raGe ness en cecieencncmnscnr 0 135.9} 135.6] 136.8} 139.1 140.0) 140.7} 143.2! 144.8] 146.2 1.0 4.4 
General merchandise stores 133.2 134.0 135.0 135.6 137.2 138.3 139.7 141.0 142.2 9 3.6 
Food stores......... 133.7; 132.7| 134.3) 135.7; 137.0] 138.1 140.1; 142.5} 143.4 6 4.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June Sept. | ended ended 
& Sept. 2000 
| IE = = ee 
Finance, insurance, and real state..........ceeeeeereseeed 141.0 142.5 141.5 145.8 147.6 148.3} 152.0 153.1 155.2 1.4 5.1 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. ..........::sseseretseseerseereeees 143.2| 143.3) 145.6} 148.8] 151.0} 151.6] 154.2| 155.5} 157.4 ae) 4.2 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies.| 148.4 146.7| 148.8) 155.4) 159.3) 159.8) 162.7 164.2 165.8 1.0 44 
TIMSUPANGS ssacscxcccacacesevetwaccesecgusceeso-scaxcrebonetevenmnentenceteernts 141.9] 141.7) 141.7] 144.0] 144.5} 145.8] 149.9} 151.3) 154.8 2.3 7A 
GSQMVICOS eave nsctsncvsvacstevonsvndencvenessticrsscatesareatueceuxsscaseesvecnna 141.8) 142.7) 143.5] 144.6) 146.1 147.6] 149.4] 151.2} 152.9 11 47 
BUSINESS SCIVICOS: cecserscecs-s-naresteraccoxanenveccureentesestxcetences 143.5] 145.9] 147.5} 148.7| 150.7; 151.9} 154.2) 156.3) 157.5 8 4.5 
Health ServiCes........:cecece | 139.0; 189.0; 140.5] 141.4] 142.6] 144.2} 145.8] 147.5) 149.0 1.0 45 
FOSPHANS veveerecetertiweeececeees =r ha tout 139.9} 141.2} 142.1 143.0 144.6) 145.8) 147.5) 149.2 1.2 4.3 
Educational services..... «| 147.0 147.7; 148.3) 148.7; 152.2 153.0 154.0 154.9 158.8 2.5 4.3 
Colleges and UNIVETSIICS.........sereesecesersesceeeteeseeeseees 147.8} 148.5 149.2 149.6} 152.6) 153.3 154.6] 155.5 158.6 2.0 3.9 
Nonimmia slaCtUnainG sxsesstekerancearacvery sere cotees inten en xatseavntayex 138.9] 139.7/ 140.3} 142.0/ 143.4) 144.5) 146.7) 148.4) 150.0 1A 4.6 
White-collar WOrKeLS.......cesesccssesceseseeeceseeseseeeensesenneesens 141.1 142.0} 142.3) 144.1 145.6} 146.9} 149.2) 151.0} 152.6 8 4.8 
Excluding sales occupations.. wl 142.0 142.7) 143.7; 145.3 146.8 148.1 150.2 152.0 153.8 12 4.8 
Blue-collar occupations.......... ..| 133.4] 134.0} 135.2} 136.8] 138.0] 138.7) 140.6) 142.3) 143.9 1.1 4.3 
Service occupations. 136.9 137.7 139.2 140.4 140.7 142.3 143.5 145.1 146.3 8 4.0 
State and local governMent WOFKELS..........-s-csceeeeseneenneres 139.0} 139.8] 140.5 141.0 143.1 144.6 145.5 145.9 147.8 1.3 3.3 
Workers, by occupational group: 

WU IRG=CON ar WOIK ONS ss ceccenccsvecsceasesceserhcassaecarstcuenvstnevaavace=are 138.4, 139.3] 139.8] 140.2) 142.6) 144.0) 144.9) 145.3) 147.3 1.4 3.3 
Professional specialty and technical. ...........ssscssessseseeees 137:7| 138.5 138.8) 139.3 142.0 143.2 144.1 144.5 146.6 tS 3.2 
Executive, administrative, and managerial............s0{ 140.4) 141.6] 142.6 142.8} 144.5 146.1 147.0 147.2 149.2 1.4 3.3 
Administrative support, including clerical.............::0 139.5 140.3) 141.4) 141.3 143.0 145.0 145.9 146.5 148.3 12 37 

BlUC-COllar WOrKEMS...ss.cceccesvussescsacessescevecsestveersecvesocsorsnesssss 136.8} 137.8) 138.8 139.5} 140.9 142.5} 143.7; 144.2 145.9 2 3.5 

Workers, by industry division: 
SOrVICOS waves caaeieaycssase vtvsart tes cas eee ne -wonsen dos hdeastnvnouaenapnse 139.0] 139.7} 140.0| 140.5} 143.2} 144.5} 145.2} 145.5) 148.0 1.7 3.4 
Services excluding schools” 138.7 138.8 139.6 140.3 142.6 143.8 145.2 145.8 147.6 1.2 3.5 
Health services.............0 w| 140.3] 140.7] 141.2} 142.0} 144.2} 145.8; 147.3) 147.9) 150.0 1.4 4.0 
FIGS Ia oi, ssc ec scenes ae cies tenes coven nvancnanstaceccnanenanaey 140.7} 141.2} 141.7} 142.7) 144.8) 146.3) 147.9) 148.4; 150.7 1.5 4.1 
EOUGANOMAl SOIVICES 5 os recesstsscscacessesect senyersreesccueecenessae 138.8} 139.6] 139.9) 140.3) 143.1 144.4| 145.0) 145.2) 147.9 1.9 3.4 
SCHOO S acces sserscuctccseseccsuqnetensosarcnrosctsce-nareavousstaastenveis 139.1 139.9] 140.2} 140.6) 143.5) 144.7) 145.3) 145.5) 148.2 1.9 3.3 
Elementary and SCCONAALY............scsseeeseeseseeseenenes 138.8} 139.3} 139.6; 140.0) 142.9) 144.1 144.5} 144.7) 147.3 1.8 3.1 
Colleges and universities. ..........scscsseserecssseeneseees 140.4, 144.5) 141.7} 142.4 144.8; 146.5) 147.4) 147.6} 150.5 2.0 3.9 
Publicadministrations.-akee taal. aneir essa 138.9} 139.9} 140.8} 141.5} 142.4) 1444) 145.7; 146.1 146.9 5 3.2 


' Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 3 Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


sais salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. “ This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and —_ Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. > Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


a sss 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
] 3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | ended ended 
[ ie Sept. 2000 
Challaniwatkere eet ee seo, 136.8} 137.7; 138.4 139.8) 141.3] 142.5] 144.0) 145.4] 147.0 14 4.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

MUITIL@=CON A WOK OLS sasreaecesc aes crare reece csenraetts eae aeescenecea 138.8] 139.7; 140.1] 141.6) 143.3] 1446] 146.2! 147.6) 149.2 14 44 
Professional specialty and technical 138.5] 139.4 140.1] 141.0] 142.6) 144.0} 144.9] 146.4] 148.3 1.3 4.0 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial 140.5| 140.3) 141.6] 143.8] 145.9| 147.2} 1486] 149.9] 151.6 14 3.9 
Administrative support, including clerical 137.5 138.6 140.0 140.9 142.3 143.5 145.5 146.9 148.5 at 4.4 

Blue-collar workers 132.6 133.3 134.5 135.8 137.0 137.9 139.2 140.6 142.0 1.0 3.6 

Service occupations 136.1 137.0 138.3 139.4 140.1 141.7 143.0 144.0 145.7 fee 4.0 

Workers, by industry division: 

Goods-producing 134.4 135.2 136.3 137.4 138.6 139.7 141.3 143.0 144.3 9 41 
Manufacturing.......... 136.0 136.8 137.9 139.0 140.2 141.5 142.9 144.4 145.7 9 3.9 

Service-producing. 137.8 138.7 139.2 140.7 142.3 143.5 145.0 146.3 148.0 1.2 4.0 
Services. 139.6 140.5 141.5 142.3 144.1 145.5 146.6 147.9 149.9 1.4 4.0 

Health services 137.6 137.6 138.8 139.7 140.9 142.5 143.8 145.3 146.7 1.0 4.1 
Hospitals 136.4 137.1] 138.1] 138.8} 140.1] 141.6] 142.6] 143.8] 145.6 np! 3.9 
Educational services 139.1 140.0 140.2 140.6 143.7 144.7 145.3 145.6 148.9 2.3 3.6 
PrUblic, ACMINISH ANON aac: tarsecrreeeetchntraeetserneeitnnses 134.8] 135.9} 196.9] 137.8] 139.5) 141.5] 142.5] 1429] 144.6 1.2 3.7 
NOR ITIAMUNACTUNING i accciseeuncerscietevecesctsurueeesserenovetiocesncecers 137.0 137.8 138.4 139.9 141.5 142.6 144.2 145.5 147.2 4A 4.0 
Private industry workers 136.6] 137.4| 138.1) 139.7; 141.0] 142.2] 143.9] 145.4) 146.8 1.0 41 
Excluding sales occupations 136.3 136.9 138.2 139.6 140.8 142.0 143.5 145.1 146.5 1.0 4.0 

Workers, by occupational group: 

Wiite-CONar WOrKOrSiaiieet-cs.c-peccusetesncesceeteonete ean ssmansdoenn 139.0 139.9 140.3 142.1 143.5 144.8 146.6 148.3 149.7 9 4.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPATIONS. .<....-.....-<cctsesccesseecssneearens 139.1 139.7 141.0 142.5 143.9 145.2 146.7 148.5 149.9 9 4.2 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 138.7 139.7 140.7 141.8 142.6 144.1 145.1 147.3 148.6 9 4.2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations.. 140.9 140.5 141.9 144.3 146.4 147.6 149.2 150.7 152.3 1.1 4.0 
SalOS;OCCUDANOMSie. or. acacuearsrere ores wanevtt ee ence cccncrestensers 138.8 141.3 137.3 140.5 142.1 143.3 146.7 147.9 149.0 Tf 4.9 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical... 137.9 138.9 140.4 141.4 142.7 143.8 146.0 147.5 149.1 11 4.5 
BIUC-COMar WOrkKO lS ia2 dissciissuscsccctasenacsssseccesscexthdexracncsusvessecs 132.4 133.2 134.3 135.6 136.8 137.7 139.1 140.5 141.9 1.0 3.7 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations.. 132.3 133.0 134.3 135.6 136.7 137.5 138.9 140.6 142.0 1.0 3.9 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............) 133.8 134.9 135.7 136.7 138.3 139.5 140.7 141.6 142.9 9 3.3 
Transportation and material moving occupations........... 127.6 127.8 129.1 131.0 131.9 132.7 134.1 135.2 136.5 1.0 B 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers... 135.1 135.8 TV ES 138.3 139.4 140.4 141.8 143.6 145.0 1.0 4.0 
SEMVICE OCCUPATIONS rarvere « scuceacccrecesessstcnersencserscncoenspevaepeen 134.4 135.3 136.7 137.8 138.0 139.6 141.0 142.5 143.5 tl 4.0 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations... 135.2} 136.4! 136.8} 138.2] 139.3) 140.4 142.1] 143.7} 145.0 9 41 

Workers, by industry division: 

KEIOOUS- ONO GUCH NC ierneee eas anteepertsacaue eas atevncaereureenencesen net 134.3 135.2 136.3 137.3 138.5 139.7 141.3 143.0 144.3 9 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations... 133.6] 134.4] 135.5| 136.6) 137.8; 138.9) 140.5) 142.1 143.4 9 44 
White-collar occupations. 187.4 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.7 143.0 145.0 146.8 147.9 7 44 
Excluding sales occupations... 135.7) 136.4) 137.8; 138.8) 140.1 141.3} 143.2) 144.9) 146.0 8 4.2 
Blue-coliar occupations............... 132.3 133.3 134.3 135.4 136.6 137.6 139.0 140.5 142.0 1.1 4.0 
Construction 128.5 129.3 130.7 131.9 133.0 133.6 136.0 138.0 139.4 1.0 4.8 
Manufacturing.... 136.0 136.8 137.9 139.0 140.2 141.5 142.9 144.4 145.7 9 3.9 
White-collar occupations... 138.3 139.0 140.1 141.4 142.7 144.0 145.8 147.7 148.7 ‘Vf 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations. 136.3 137.1 138.3 139.6 140.8 142.0 143.7 145.6 146.6 = 41 
Blue-collar occupations..... 134.3) 135.3) 136.3) 137.2} 138.4) 139.7) 140.8) 142.0) 143.4 1.0 3.6 
Durables......... 135.9 136.9 137.9 139.1 140.4 141.8 143.0 144.7 146.1 1.0 4.1 
Nondurables... 136.0 136.8 138.0 138.7 139.7 140.9 142.7 143.9 145.0 8 3.8 
Service-producing 137.6 138.4 138.9 140.8 142.1 143.3 145.0 146.5 147.9 1.0 4.1 
Excluding sales occupations.... 137.9] 138.5) 139.8) 141.4) 142.6) 143.8) 145.3) 146.9} 148.3 1.0 4.0 
White-collar occupations 139.2 140.1 140.3} 142.3) 143.8) 145.0) 146.9) 148.5) 150.0 1.0 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations. 140.2 140.7 142.0 143.7 145.1 146.4 147.8 149.6 161.2 ast 4.2 
Blue-collar occupations... 132.4 132.9 134.4 135.9 137.0 137.8 139.1 140.3 141.6 9 3.4 
Service occupations....... 134.2 135:2 136.7 137.8 138.0 139.6 141.1 142.5 143.5 “fh 4.0 
Transportation and public utilities... 134.3] 135.1 135.4] 136.8] 137.5} 137.9] 138.5 140.0} 141.3 9 2.8 
TLAMSPOTtAtiON........ecceecerceeeneeeeeeserersenseseeeesenecsrsenereenenes 132.4 132.9 132.3 133.7 134.4 134.9 134.9 136.2 137.4 9 2.2 
PUBIC SUTIN OSs 5 sesecxcencnrsse cnt eaneaonencnsresyeneeseqan-acasneeasnaxc 136.5 137.8 139.2 140.6 141.5 141.8 143.2 144.9 146.4 1.0 3.5 
Communications.. 136.7 138.0 139.4 141.1 141.9 142.2 143.4 145.0 146.7 1.2 3.4 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services.... 136.3 137.4 138.9 140.0 140.9 141.3 143.0 144.7 145.9 8 aS 
Wholesale and retail trade............ 136.6 137.0 137.7 139.6 140.7 142.0 143.8 145.5 146.4 6 4.1 
Excluding sales occupations... 137.6} 138.2} 139.5} 141.1 141.8} 143.3) 145.2 146.8) 148.2 1.0 45 
Wholesale trade 139.3 141.3 140.7 142.3 144.3 146.5 147.4 149.4 149.6 at 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations 139.6) 140.8) 141.9] 143.0] 144.8) 146.4) 147.9) 149.7/ 151.3 11 45 
Retail trade 135.2| 134.8] 136.2} 138.3} 138.9] 139.6] 142.1) 143.5| 144.8 x) 4.2 
General merchandise stores..... | 132.2) 133.0] 133.7} 134.3} 135.6] 136.7} 137.8) 138.5) 139.7 9 3.0 
FOO StOLOS.........-cccccesecceeesrecsnesessescersecssocesesnsesenecenens 131.7 130.5} 131.8) 132.8} 133.9 134.9 136.7 | 139.5 140.2) 5 4.7 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
[ 5 fF Ag 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | ended ended 
L mi | “i Sept. 2000 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 138.1 139.8} 137.2| 142.4] 144.5} 145.2| 148.7; 149.5} 151.7 1.5 5.0 
Excluding sales OCCUPALIONS...........::sseeeeeeereeeeneeees 139.7; 139.6] 141.0] 144.8) 147.5) 148.0} 150.2) 151.5) 153.3 1.2 3.9 
147.0) 144.4) 146.1 154.5) 159.2) 159.6} 162.0} 163.3) 165.0 1.0 3.6 
WASUPANICE Ieetcssexsnessccvccesenetesavercescastseeacsanrencaarearesmnsucctenre 138.7} 138.5} 137.4] 139.8} 140.2} 141.5) 145.5; 146.6} 150.7 2.8 75 
SOMVIGESS csescressesuctacasorscnsassuanneenusnrnaes 140.0) 140.8] 142.2} 143.2} 144.5) 146.0} 147.4) 149.1 150.6 1.0 4.2 
BUSINESS SELVICES............eseeerereeeeees 141.8) 144.1 145.4) 146.3) 148.5) 149.8) 152.0} 154.1 155.3 8 4.6 
Health services.... .| 187.5] 187.4] 138.7} 139.6} 140.6} 142.2} 143.5} 145.3) 146.6 9 4.3 
HOSP Ss ccectesnccncencestane car bepsesesrscesserscabanisananaseenas¢vanary 135.8} 136.5} 137.6} 138.3) 139.3] 140.9) 141.8) 143.3) 144.9 1.1 4.0 
Edtcationall SGnviceS:. creccscnsccenentsresncersececesventexncncxcscenex 142.8} 143.5] 143.9] 144.2) 147.5] 148.2! 148.9) 149.6) 153.4 2:5 4.0 
Colleges and UNiVEFSitieS..........sescececsesseeeseseeereeeseseees 142.8} 143.6) 144.1 144.4) 147.2) 147.9} 148.9} 149.4; 152.5 2.1 3.6 
Nonmanufacturing........ «| 186.5] 137.4) 137.9) 139.7} 141.0} 142.1 143.9) 145.5} 146.9 1.0 4.2 
White-collar workers .| 138.9] 139.8} 140.1] 142.0) 143.5) 144.7| 146.5) 148.2) 149.6 9 4.3 
Excluding sales OCCUPatiONS.............::e::seeseeeeeeeeeeeee 139.8} 140.3} 141.6] 143.2) 1446) 145.9) 147.4) 149.1 150.7 “1 4.2 
Blue-collar OCCUPALONSN .scc-s-se0ccccnecnvsouserenctucsuuossuseseuce 130:5) 131.1 132.4; 134.0 135.1 135.8 137.4; 138.9 140.3 1.0 3.8 
SOIVIGE OCCUPATIONS. <.s2enctey=-nczccnactorenescvepavvuserendounmnca| pe OAS 135.1 136.5| 137.7} 137.9} 139.5} 140.9) 142.4) 143.4 a 4.0 
State and local government WOFKEIS.........cceerrerereereeees| 137.6] 138.5} 139.0] 139.6} 142.2} 143.5; 144.3) 144.7) 147.2 1.7 3.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White=collar WOrK@IS. 55 sscse<cncosecensencvecnercerucstcsisecetunqncestsearaa 137.6] 138.5) 138.9) 139.3) 142.1 143.4, 144.1 144.5) 147.1 1.8 3.5 
Professional specialty and technical............:.csesseeseseeree 137.9| 138.7] 138.9 139.4; 142.5 143.6 144.3) 144.7 147.4 1.9 3.4 
138.0} 139.3} 140.1 140.5} 142.7; 144.3) 144.9) 145.1 147.3 1.5 3.2 
135.4, 136.5} 137.4) 137.5} 139.6} 141.7) 142.4) 143.0) 145.0 1.4 3.9 
BIWO-CONAT: WORKERS: < ives cecrsnctores-eanteneerenreewsngecasveeersrsecrenes 135.1} 136.0} 136.9} 137.6] 139.4) 140.7) 141.5) 142.1 143.9 1.3 3.2 
Workers, by industry division: 
SOMVICCS 2c sse laressccsinwesesnnnsnsthaivudensesteuie teeny ated aiavaimaeeseanverel 138.4; 139.2} 139.5} 139.9] 142.9} 144.0} 1446) 144.9) 147.9 > | 3.5 
Services excluding SChOOIS”....-.c-seescesssenseeneeeneenes 137.8} 138.2} 139.0} 139.6; 142.1) 143.2| 144.3) 1448) 146.7 1.3 3.2 
HE AIN SCIVICES Fs orcs ceanesescniet vanccodibenadarasestntesctececeavananteee 138.7} 139.2} 139.7} 140.4] 142.8) 144.2) 145.3) 145.7; 147.7 1.4 3.4 
HOSP IRAS easeve secceos sunsets veep spe sect eeasnuncas eeccnarreaetoncer eet 138.6} 139.1 139.7} 140.6) 142.8) 144.4 145.3); 145.6) 147.7 1.4 3.4 
EGUCALONAlSONVICES cicccscscssnsscccesvsnsnycaucvaesnicsecvcvieotorent | 138.4) 139.3) 139.5] 139.8] 142.9) 144.0) 144.5) 144.8] 148.0 2.2 3.6 
SCHOGINS irssuensaccessesevvnveseacesetsnnsaxesceve sesceonasseneseacessoeewey 138.5} 139.5} 139.6} 140.0) 143.1 144.2) 144.7) 144.9) 148.1 2.2 3.5 
Elementary and S€CONAALY...........scscsssessessesersssenee 138.7; 139.3} 139.5) 139.9) 143.1 144.1 144.5; 1446) 147.9 2.3 3.4 
Colleges and UNIVEFSItICS...........scecssesseeserssereseeees 137.7/ 139.6] 139.6) 139.8; 1426) 1444) 144.9) 145.6) 148.3 1.9 4.0 
Public adipinistrationy s1..ctyssuszsencstecerectaicesrnrvteerem insanely 134.8] 135.9) 136.9] 137.8) 1395! 141.5! 142.5] 142.9| 1446 12 3.7 
' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and ° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 
? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. * Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
va ‘ Biles 
3 12 
Series Ape > r ‘ months | months 
pt. ec. jar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| ended ended 
ae Se bot oa ead di at Sept. 2000 
Private industry workers 144.5) 145.2} 145.8} 147.3) 148.6] 150.2) 153.8} 155.7] 157.5 ue 6.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 
WANG-Collear WOrK6IS ccacecsssutcceeeventecssi¥iovactueaiantenevsstsannaateed 146.6 147.4 147.9 149.4 151.0 152.5 156.3 158.5 160.4 1.2 6.2 
BICE-COMl Ar WOFKOIG ii, cscnsedeatitiinoitaaapiieissasannscotereetn ite 141.0 141.6 142.2 143.6 144.8 146.2 150.0 151.6 153.1 1.0 §.7 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing ivaceacus 6655 FEES TANnTARRONDLETINNOLTE ‘ 143.0} 143.2! 144.3) 145.2| 146.3] 148.2) 152.3) 154.2] 155.7 1.0 6.4 
Service-producing........ «| 144.9) 145.7) 146.1 147.9| 149.4) 150.7) 154.0} 156.0) 157.9 1.2 5.7 
Manufacturing... Rida uuvaaesviysoisubenevsadt@taveuessnaaiareaener -| 142.6) 142.7] 143.6] 144.5} 145.7] 147.8] 152.3] 153.9] 154.9 6 6.3 
INGHIIGII UAC CUO) cisaircccaneentusacucssconnccerseessuaaritenerieninciniantet 145.0 145.8 146.3 148.0 149.4 150.7 154.0 156.1 158.1 1.3 5.8 
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24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 


[June 1989 = 100} 


LY 


1998 1999 2000 Percent change 
| 3 12 
Series months | months 
Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| ended ended 
Sept. 2000 
= r = as 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status' 

UNION eescccee scence sseeccnnnessssscessnnnsssescereeennnnssscscceeeennnnttnssssccsecs 136.8 137.5 138.0 139.0 140.2 141.2 143.0 144.4 146.1 12 4.2 
Goods-produchnigiistesesc: ce erstactsucsseersiu-sccteeceactssasesasersverteal 135.6 136.5 136.8 138.2 139.2 140.8 143.3 144.8 146.8 1.4 5.5 
Service-producing 138.0} 138.5] 139.2) 139.7] 141.0] 141.4) 142.5] 143.9] 145.2 9 3.0 
Manttacturing: Greresnccciarec tence tence nccantunser eeu ceed 136.0 136.S 137.0 138.1 139.1 141.0 144.5 145.4 147.1 12 5.8 
Norimantifacturingy-caterececsccecercserssvecceceasssontopevencaescerserstee J 136.9) 137.4 138.1 139.2! 140.3) 140.8) 141.7! 143.4) 145.0 aA 3.3 

INONUMION seiseesnansvacesvctrest seteeeeennee ees 139.3 140.1 140.8 142.5 143.8 145.2 147.4 149.1 150.6 1.0 47 
Goods-producing. 137.7 138.3 139.7 140.5 141.8 143.1 145.4) 147.2 148.4 8 47 
Service-producing... 139.7 140.6 141.1 143.0 144.4) 145.7 148.0 149.6 151.2 11 4.7 
Manufacturing.......... 138.9 139.4 140.7 141.7 143.0 144.4 146.5 148.2 149.2 af 4.3 
INOMIMANUSACHATING stores scecvesterere eeteee-ceecrtesencnetceectorscs pence 139.1 140.0 140.6} 142.4) 143.8) 145.1 147.4) 149.1 150.7 11 4.8 

Workers, by region’ 
NOrth east cec-ccicccvtcarcrscsaceccecsescssacjacecisecsscscvescbedeuitevecboeetivocesssd 138.7 139.5 140.5 141.5 143.2 144.3 146.3 147.6 149.3 1.2 4.3 
SOUND sree savcrccnssnnctoestnccsscvsrecascnadecacacvenasicouasstecseestccattvsuasdoudtieccd 137.6 138.1 139.1 140.7 141.8 143.0 145.0 146.7 147.6 6 41 
Midwest (formerly North Central)..........::cc:cccsecsceseeescenseeseenees 140.9 141.4 141.7 143.6 145.0 146.3 148.9 150.7 152.2 1.0 5.0 
IWS Etre casa cence cia vactareteeconrutubntasavtenceuansune pare ioreet saveseassnsiguaewes 138.5] 140.0) 140.3] 142.1] 143.3) 144.7| 147.0] 148.8] 150.8 1.3 5.2 
Workers, by area size’ 
IMOHODONLAN: AFC AS ic ccccccseccccocxetacencss scons -carenaceractronsUseusmecsecceves 139.1 139.8 140.4 142.0 143.3 144.7 146.9 148.6 150.1 1.0 4.7 
OMG ANCA catenwvereccsecstrecent oscars scasenetosacctacecnscetestint rc cusevecasoes 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.8 143.1 143.6 146.0 147.7 148.8 mf 4.0 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

MENON Resoe occ sien danas teeetencce cane csarrasn deals su avawascvawsessopepunatsineauccasiacssye 132.4 133.1 133.6 134.7 135.7 136.5 137.2 138.5 140.0 1.1 3.2 
LOODS-DIOGUCIING sceserecusscocrsussesecucusvarsccenssvenscuserenceeecrveres<ek 131.0 131.7 132.3 133.8 134.9 136.1 137.2 138.4 140.2 1.3 3.9 
SETVIGO PH OGUGING. <reccecnencerevserenerrssrencesderererqesecvcsencascrerceacs 134.1 134.8 135.4 135.8 136.8 137.2 137.6 138.9 140.1 9 2.4 
IV ca ACRLAVATAG ccopetereeteneser concen chesrrerebeseyadecnenexsnacinecccoratiaesses 132.2 133.0 133.6 134.7 135.8 137.5 138.8 139.7 141.4 1 41 
INOMIMANUTACKUF Gere ncsesrecsectusececnccccncerteouctancsnanvunenatiunessaxen 132.4 133.1 133.7 134.6 135.6 135.9 136.4 137.8 139.2 1.0 ali 

PEGI: So sce circ seater voce eee eng eh east revved ewer nuntadaderss coniasseasans 137.4 138.3 139.0 140.7 142.0 143.3 145.1 146.7 148.1 1.0 4.3 
(GOODS PrOGUGING ixerr-censententchooteasansseetcsunvassccecevencercceduvereseseas 135.7} 136.5} 137.8} 138.8) 140.0) 141.1 142.9} 144.7) 145.8 8 41 
SERVICE DI OGL CIN se mrcececen cers creersantittae nace terarecsceaciecetcsscazeny 137.9} 138.8) 139.3) 141.3) 142.6) 143.9) 145.8) 147.3) 148.7 1.0 4.3 
BAR ATT RCIA stenc stray sake con snsur ces even es en caecandentares anateuansaiseeasel 137.3 138.2 139.4 140.5 141.7 142.9 144.4 146.1 147.2 8 3.9 
INONIMANUTACTIFING so cexcdaavnasccesserecsoc Csscnievesninerespssnoncenubtocceones 137.1 138.0 138.6 140.5 141.8 143.0 145.0 146.6 148.0 1.0 4.4 

Workers, by region’ 
INOTEING AS basa peees oper cee cea acuabs sun eliussisuinavatenapancexensonasrene-iersa-uahveh 135.4 136.4 137.1 138.2 139.9 140.9 142.3 143.7 145.3 i 3.9 
SSM cect ccspscaecsteepanesospaiunayeetnenbar ist cWiussbucavcusepuaceesshanaccuncpopsbada 136.5 136.7 137.9 139.4 140.2 141.5 143.0 144.6 145.3 43) 3.6 
Midwest (formerly North Central)..........:c:scccscessecseereesseeeeteees 1 137.5 138.0 138.9 141.0 142.4 143.6 145.3 147.1 148.6 1.0 4.4 
NSE epean cesar asap intends uns ponknpneosutnns paseedssnas KestnEScaE anna causinnaeineate 136.7 138.4 138.2 140.2 141.3 142.6 144.7 146.3 148.2 4 4.9 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas.. 136.9 137.7 138.3) 139.9 141.2 142.5 144.1 145.7 147.1 1.0 4.2 
Other areas... 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 


Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-97 


Item 1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 1995 1997 
Scope of survey (in O00's).........-....:0essseeteeeeetreee 21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 33,374 38,409 
aii aa as s : eetigtteuss oSdeeaeesceasake 20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 25,546 29,340 
With life insurance........ ores 20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 29,078 33,495 
With defined benefit plan................:ecceseeeeeeereeee 17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 17,417 19,202 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Lede loll Ul aye aUidlaa = eetoneseeeer ee scrarereereere-eeerreroecenn] | 10 9 9 10 gi 10 8 9 = 7 
Average minutes per day.........-....:ceeseeeeeeeeeeeees - 25 26 fH 29 26 30 29 a - 
PAlGteStBM Oierecceca vss cencennontewresss ans emmcaye Fe anna caevy 75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 on 5 
Average minutes per day...............eeeeseceseeeeeeees - 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 ) - 
Paid if Une ral lOAVE ccs. ena sn ence ewe ceevge evexorer<esentens - - - 88 85 84 80 83 80 81 
Average dayS Per OCCUITENCE.............22:creeeee eee - - - 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 3.3 3.7 
Pal ROUGAY Srcccesncxesee es oars ww nv cae c so eaneveewecewed 99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 89 89 
AVETAYE UAYS PEL YEA. .--------e sees eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 101 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 92 10.2 9.4 9.1 9.3 
PaldipersonalilGaverc...<..<ccss-sscescececeneuapecesssneeeet 20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 22 20 
Average days per year.............0.0:ceeceeeeeeeeeeeeeee - 3.8 3.6 3.7 3:3 3.1 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.5 
Pali VaCAtON Seesee- 5 - eer an tecers rv nesrexubacnsrecessea 100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 96 95 
Paid sick leave |........ ul 62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 58 56 
Unpaid maternity leave................ceseeeeeseneeeeee eee - - - = 33 37 37 60 4 > 
Unpaid paternity leave................0..cecsseeeseeeeeeeees - - - ~ 16 18 26 53 Rs = 
Un paidifam || WIS AV0 terse ceter ys cee «set eow axe. v=ndo¥eer x A B: 4 E = E 2 84 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans................2:..0206 97 97| 97 95 90 92 83 82 77 76 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home shealtiiicare:. s25-.sccecscceee- vepeenanveesdaaeed - - 46 66 76 75 81 86 78 85 
Extended care facilities..........c.:-.-:.s0se:csssssseeseed 58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 73 78 
Physicaliexamin csv. cs.crnen een eS = 8 18 28 28 30 42 56 63 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
SOI COVET ADS Fosse sect sesoe hens sackets eb rertntes ocewenaed 26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 67 69 
Average monthly contribution..............0.:ce0ceee = = $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 $33.92 $39.14 
Family coverage ms 46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 78 80 
AVEFAQe MONINIY CONWIDUUON.........2.- eee eeeeeeee eee = $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 $118.33 $130.07 
Participants in life insurance plans............0.0--.--.+- 96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 87 87 
Percent of participants with: | 
Accidental death and dismemberment | 
DUEL Cape aS CNAs ae SRNR a 5 aa a 69 72 74 72 78 71 71 76 WW 74 
Survivor income benefits..... i - - - 10 8 7 6 5 rf 6 
Retiree protection available. - 64 64 59 49 42 44 41 37 33 
Participants in long-term disability 
IISUTANCE DANG: y-<--csnaxcsransprotinedea<ondqvaxanesveusseavat 40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 42 43 
Participants in sickness and accident 
NISUPANICS DIAS 7. esccccdssacectssrcsrvcsscessassebacdadsaus cova 54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 a os 
Participants in short-term disability plans '.............. . ES = be = 2 al x 53 55 
Retirement plans 
Participants in detined benetit pension plans.......... 84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 52 50 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65............ccceeseeeeee 55 58 63 64 59 62 55 $2 $2 52 
Early retirement available... eeeeee ees 98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 96 95 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years - - 47 35 26 22 7 6 4 10 
Terminal earnings formula................. I 53 52 54 S7 55 64 56 61 58 56 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 5} 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ - - - 60 45 48 48 49 55 57 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
BITANGOMEMS. ccsevcesarsarierevsessvernesssnsnsssasarscacsonsreats - - = 33 36 41 44 43 54 55 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans...........secersssvesesseseeeeeeeed - ~ - 2 5 9 10 12 42 13 
Reimbursement accounts °... - - - 5 12 23 36 52 38 32 
Premium conversion plans..................ccseseeeseseees - . = ms a | 5 v 


The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously sickness and 
accident insurance) were changed for the 1995 survey. Paid sick leave now includes only 
plans that specify either a maximum number of days per year or unlimited days. Short- 
terms disability now includes all insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans available 
on a per-disability basis, as well as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as 
sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this survey, included 
only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans providing per-disability bene- 
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Its at less than full pay. 
Prior to 1995, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, which 
specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan premiums with pretax 


dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of flexible benefit plans were 
tabulated separately. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features 


within plans, small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, 1994, 1996, and 1998 


fem Small private establishments State and local governments 
~— 
1990 1992 1994 1996 1987 1990 1992 1994 1998 
= te Sal 
Scope of survey (in 000's).............cccscccseceeesceseene 32,466 34,360 35,910 39,816 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 14,351 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care... 22,402 24,396 23,536 25,599 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 12,308 
With life insurance..... 20,778 21,990 21,955 24,635 8,773 41,415 11,095 11,194 12,777 
With defined benefit plan............ccceseeeeeeeees 6,493 7,559 5,480 5,883 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 12,983 
Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
Paid ilUnChititie:c----5 anseasssceaser ces cssv cesar seo cere, 8 9 - - 17 11 10 = = 
Average minutes per day. 37 37 - - 34 36 34 = = 
Paid rest time............ 48 49 - - 58 56 53 = = 
Average minutes per day. 27 26 - - 29 29 29 = = 
Paid funeral l0ave...............:cccccccessecseee 47 50 50 51 56 63 65 62 65 
Average days per occurrence... : 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.0 37, 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 
Paldiholidays rccce-ccarccases saayas scoseoneeesdes.ccadeoees) 84 82 82 80 81 74 75 73 73 
Average days per year’ 9.5 9.2 75 7.6 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 11.4 
Paid personal leave............ 11 12 13 14 38 39 38 38 38 
Average days per year : 2.8 2.6 2.6 3.0 21, 2.9 2.9 3.0 3.1 
PONG VACONONS 2525 cc vcdssd zxcoctenusucadeceronaaseentians 88 88 88 86 72 67 67 66 67 
Pald.siek:\eaveiecr tat... ssuersstcreateeon eee pes 47 53 50 50 97 95 95 94 96 
Uinpaldiloavestsc.zcccrvcvesscos oe ccctconte netoncseonaeeet 17 18 - - Sf 51 59 - - 
Unpaid paternity leave... ecccceseecceeeeeeereeees 8 Z - - 30 33 44 os ae 
Unpaid family leaves 2-i-:¢,s<-.s00-c.0s0eteutaep-csverenees - - 47 48 - - - 93 9.5 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans......................06 69 71 66 64 93 93 90 87 8.6 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health care 79 80 = - 76 82 87 84 90 
Extended care facilities 83 84 = = 78 79 84 81 78 
Physicalloxam, as.cisdscacecesecee ss ee eeen cea 26 28 = = 36 36 47 55 67 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self coverage.......... 42 47 52 52 35 38 43 47 51 
Average monthly contribution. . 1 $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $42.63 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 $31.94 
Family COVCTAQG:sca5 cc, scscctastvcstnvaiv anes enceseanerescs 67 73 76 75 71 65 72 71 75 
Average monthly contribution........0..c.ccceceeeeee $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $181.53 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 $152.46 
Participants in life insurance plans..............-......... 64 64 61 62 85 88 89 87 89 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
INSUPANCE teen cancterreccrrarniarst tatanuvesnoR ren tecees 78 76 79 77 67 67 74 64 58 
Survivor income benefits..............ccseseeeeeeeeeeeeees 1 1 2 1 1 1 1 2 1 
Retiree protection available................:: eee 19 25 20 13 55 45 46 46 - 
Participants in long-term disability 
JNSUTANCO!PlanSicceccanecacsnvccceensssrevscareee 19 23 20 22 31 27 28 30 34 
Participants in sickness and accident 
IDSULANCE) PIANScensnone sescnessestarerrscencarsseesexuanseeeneo 6 26 26 - 14 21 22 21 - 
Participants in short-term disability plans 7.............. = = = 29 - - - = fs, 
Retirement plans 
Participants in detined benetit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 15 93 90 87 91 90 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65..........-:seeceee 54 50 = 47 92 89 92); 92 77 
Early retirement available..................00s0ceeeeeee 4 95 95 = 92 90 88 89 87 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.............. 7 4 = = 33 16 10 13 - 
Terminal earnings fOrmula.............ececrrerererenes 58 54 = 53 100 100 100 99 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 = 44 18 8 10 4 7 
Participants in defined contribution plans..............., 31 33 34 38 9 9 9 9 14 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
AMTANQO MOMS ves weahacenntactisvanecesnaa spree ene ccartemactenet 17 24 23 28 28 45 45 24 35 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits Plans............sccccsenseseereeererees 1 2 3 4 5 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts °............c::ccceeeereseee 8 14 19 12 5 31 50 64 42 
Premium Conversion plans ..........::eeceeeeeeeeeeeees = - - 7 - - - a 9 
' Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised sick leave. Sickness and accident insurance, reported in years prior to this 
in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are survey, included only insured, self-insured, and State-mandated plans 
not comparable with those reported in 1990 and 1992. providing per-disability benefits at less than full pay. 
2 The definitions for paid sick leave and short-term disability (previously  ° Prior to 1996, reimbursement accounts included premium conversion plans, 
sickness and accident insurance) were changed for the 1996 survey. Paidsick which specifically allow medical plan participants to pay required plan 
leave now includes only plans that specify either a maximum number of days premiums with pretax dollars. Also, reimbursement accounts that were part of 
per year or unlimited days. Short-term disability now includes all insured, self- _ flexible benefit plans were tabulated separately. 
insured, and State-mandated plans available on a per-disability basis, as well $ 
as the unfunded per-disability plans previously reported as NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 
Annual totals 1999 2000 


Measure 
1998 | 1999 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.’ | Feb.’ | Mar.” | Apr.? 

Number of stoppages: 

Beginning in period..... a 34 lA 2 3 2 1 1 2 0 1 0 0 1 2 6 

In effect during period 34 ra 4 6 6 6 3 5 2 2 i 1 2 4 7 
Workers involved: 4 

Beginning in period (in thousands)..... 387 73 19.0 9.6 2.2 EVA 11.0 19.1 0 2.0 0 0 17.0 5.7 26.7 

In effect during period (in thousands). 387 80 23.4 22.0 21.6 16.3 15.4 34.5 10.1 5.0 3.0 3.0 20.0 25.7 29.7 
Days idle: 

Number (in thousands)...........::cseeeed 5,116 1,995 272.4 314.8 309.4 266.4 118.8 176.2 67.1 63.6 63.0 60.0 298.0 327.6 272.2 

Percent of estimated working time... 02 01 01 01 04 01 (*) 04 () (*) () (*) 04 01 01 


' Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in" 'Total economy' measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 
2 
Less than 0.005. 


° = preliminary. 
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28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


SO 


Sine Annual erates! 1999 al e 2000 : 
[ 1998 1999 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX | i. ee a | 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
AlILOIIS Sarena saber eeepc et een sre 163.0 166.6} 168.3) 168.3) 168.8) 169.8) 171.2) 171.3) 171.5! 172.4) 172.8] 172.8) 173.7| 174.0] 174.1 
Ab MOMS: (1O6Z:= 100) weecciecsictessassccsocccascevesecseasiceest 488.3 499.0} 504.1; 504.1; 505.8! 508.7) 512.8) 513.2) 513.6] 516.5} 517.5) 517.6] 520.3} 521.2} 5215 
161.1 164.6} 165.7; 165.9} 166.6) 166.8} 167.1] 167.2| 167.8] 167.9] 168.7} 169.2) 169.4 169.6| 169.5 
160.7 164.1) 165.2} 165.4) 166.1] 166.3) 166.5) 166.6] 167.3) 167.3] 168.1) 168.7} 168.9] 169.1] 168.9 
Food at home.... Bs 161.1 164.2} 165.1] 165.4) 166.3] 166.3] 166.4 1665] 167.5| 167.3| 1683] 168.9] 169.0) 169.1] 1688 
Cereals and bakery products. ........csseccssssee-0-4 181.1 185.0} 184.8] 185.9) 185.6 186.0; 186.1] 187.2} 188.6} 187.7) 189.6} 189.9} 188.6) 190.1] 189.0 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd €QQS.......sssesseessseeeee 147.3 147.9} 150.5] 149.8} 150.2} 151.3] 152.4 152.9] 153.9} 154.9) 155.8] 156.8} 156.9] 156.8] 155.5 
Dairy and related products’. 150.8 159.6} 164.6) 1621) 160.4) 160.9] 159.1] 160.6] 159.6} 159.5) 160.5] 161.0] 161.6} 161.9] 161.4 
Fruits and vegetables 198.2 203.1] 201.2} 204.5} 208.4) 203.0] 201.7) 201.6] 204.3) 199.9] 201.0] 202.5] 204.6) 206.2| 207.3 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

materials... 133.0 134.3] 133.9] 134.7] 137.1] 138.4; 138.5] 137.6! 137.3} 137.5] 1385] 138.2) 138.0] 137.4] 137.9 
Other foods at home. a 150.8 153.5] 153.0} 153.3} 154.3] 154.4) 155.1] 154.0) 155.4] 156.2] 156.6| 156.9] 156.7] 155.8] 156.0 
Sugar and Sweets ives cexcsncercccnudeencectocl 150.2 152.3} 152.1) 152.3) 154.8] 154.4) 154.6] 152.4) 153.7] 154.0) 154.1] 154.6] 154.6] 153.9) 153.0 
Fats and oils.. 146.9 148.3] 145.3] 145.1] 147.0] 145.6] 145.9] 144.8] 147.0] 146.6] 1481] 1489] 148.7] 149.7| 1465 
Other foods... 165.5 168.9/ 169.0] 169.4) 169.8) 170.5} 171.6) 170.7} 172.1) 173.4 173.5} 173.7) 173.4) 172.0] 173.3 
Other miscellaneous foods 7... ccccccccscs-, 102.6 104.9} 103.9} 105.7; 104.3} 106.4| 107.0] 105.2} 106.4} 108.4! 1088] 109.5} 107.7) 106.8] 110.0 
Food away from home! .-...ccccccssscccsssseeeseeesesseee 161.1 165.1| 166.5} 166.8) 167.2! 167.6) 167.9] 168.1) 1683] 168.6| 169.1/ 169.5} 170.0) 170.3) 170.4 
Other food away from home!” 101.6 105.2} 106.9} 106.9] 107.5} 107.9] 107.9] 108.0} 108.1] 108.1} 108.7] 109.3] 110.0} 110.5] 111.0 
Alcoholic beverages. 165.7 169.7} 171.2) 171.8) 172.4 173.0] 173.5] 173.6] 173.8) 174.4) 175.2) 175.6] 175.5] 175.9] 176.4 
EIQUSIIG ess nepacecv ass soxssteeresos:oteaarueparsts cca eoiners 160.4 163.9] 164.9} 164.8] 166.0] 167.1] 167.8] 167.9} 168.1] 169.6} 170.6] 170.9} 171.4) 171.7] 171.6 
Shelter ey sere eee ee aha 182.1 187.3] 188.6] 188.6/ 190.1; 191.0} 192.2} 1923] 192.4) 193.3] 194.1] 194.7] 194.6! 195.2} 195.2 
Rent of primary residence.. 172.4 177.5| 179.8) 180.3} 181.1) 181.5] 182.0} 182.3} 182.7) 183.2} 183.9) 184.6] 185.3) 186.1) 186.8 
Lodging away from home. 109.0 112.3] 108.5} 105.8) 111.3] 115.1] 120.9] 119.4) 117.5] 120.5} 122.8] 123.0] 11814] 1185] 113.9 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence® 187.8 192.9] 194.9} 195.2) 196.2| 196.6] 196.9] 197.2! 197.6] 198.2} 198.6] 199.2} 199.9] 200.5] 201.2 
Tenants' and household insurance'*.............. 99.8 101.3] 102.1} 102.2) 102.4 102.4 102.6] 103.1) 103.8] 103.9} 104.2! 104.0} 104.2) 104.2] 104.5 
Fuels and utilities... 128.5 128.8] 130.0| 129.6) 129.9} 132.9] 131.8] 131.7) 132.4] 138.9} 141.3] 140.9} 143.8) 143.1] 142.7 
Fuels... 113.7 113.5] 114.6) 114.1] 114.3] 117.6] 116.3] 116.1] 116.8] 124.0] 126.5} 125.9] 129.1] 128.3] 127.7 
Fuel oil and other fuels 90.0 91.4 100.7} 106.3) 114.4 147.2] 130.1) 123.7} 121.6] 120.9) 120.8) 120.8] 133.7) 137.6] 140.3 
Gas (piped) and electricity 121.2 120.9] 121.4] 120.3] 119.8] 120.6] 120.7/ 121.0) 122.0] 130.2} 133.0] 132.4] 134.8] 133.6] 132.7 
Household furnishings and operations 126.6 126.7) 126.4] 126.4) 127.0] 127.2) 127.9] 128.2) 128.1) 128.1] 1286) 128.6} 129.0] 128.7] 128.9 
133.0 131.3] 133.6] 130.1] 126.8] 129.2} 132.5] 133.3] 132.2] 128.3] 124.5] 125.3] 130.4) 132.8} 131.8 
131.8 131.1] 133.2} 131.5} 129.2) 130.0] 131.5) 131.6) 132.6] 129.4 126.4] 126.8! 129.1] 130.4] 131.3 
126.0 123.3| 126.6] 121.8} 116.0) 120.0] 125.9) 126.7/ 124.4] 119.2; 113.9) 115.6] 124.2} 127.9] 124.8 
Infants' and toddlers’ apparel... 126.1 129.0| 132.6] 133.0] 133.3) 133.1] 133.9] 132.3] 131.7/ 130.5) 128.1) 126.7] 127.4] 130.8] 130.7 
Footwear a 128.0 125.7, 126.4 123.7/ 121.6] 122.1| 124.7| 126.7) 126.1] 123.9] 120.3] 120.7} 124.9) 125.3} 125.4 
MPANSportalOnsaasacee eee. aces seg ienaterecerceo cnn 141.6 144.4 147.6] 1483] 148.3) 149.7| 153.4) 152.9] 153.1] 155.7] 155.0) 153.2] 154.7] 154.4] 155.2 
Private transportation.......scssssecsscsesceessseesseenseeene 137.9 140.5} 143.61 144.4) 144.4] 145.6] 149.2} 1487] 148.8) 151.4 150.6] 148.6! 150.4) 150.4) 151.1 
New and used motor vehicles”... 100.1 100.1] 100.9} 101.1] 100.8! 100.3; 100.4] 100.8) 101.0} 100.8} 100.6] 100.4} 100.4) 100.8) 101.5 
New vehicles 143.4 142.9] 143.1] 143.6] 143.3] 143.0! 143.3] 143.5] 143.3] 142.9] 142.5] 141.9} 141.4) 141.6) 142.7 
Used cars and trucks! ...cccccccccscssscssesseeseeecseeel 150.6 152.0] 156.1} 155.0] 153.9] 153.0] 153.0] 154.0] 155.4) 155.7] 155.3] 155.2} 156.2) 157.9] 159.3 
Motor fUel........:.-ee0 92.2 100.7} 109.3) 112.2} 112.6] 118.1] 131.7] 128.7] 128.3) 139.0} 136.1; 128.4] 135.2] 133.1] 133.0 
Gasoline (all types). r 91.6 100.1] 108.7) 111.5} 111.9] 117.3] 130.9} 127.9} 127.6] 1383] 135.4] 127.7| 134.3] 132.3] 132.2 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment................. 101.1 100.5] 101.2} 100.8] 100.8} 100.9] 101.4) 101.0} 101.1) 101.2} 101.5) 101.5} 101.7} 101.7] 102.5 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair... 167.1 171.9} 173.6] 173.8) 174.6) 175.2) 175.7} 175.9} 176.3} 176.8) 177.2} 178.2) 178.7} 179.4) 179.9 
Public transportation... 190.3 197.7| 202.2} 201.2} 199.5) 204.2] 209.8} 209.2} 210.4) 2126| 213.7; 215.7| 213.0] 208.0} 209.1 
Medical care 242.4 250.6] 253.3} 254.2) 255.5} 257.0! 258.1] 258.8| 259.4) 260.5) 261.4) 262.6) 263.1] 263.7| 264.1 
Medical care COMMOGItIES...........e-1e cence eeseesteeee 221.8 230.7| 233.7} 234.6] 235.2} 235.5! 2363] 237.0] 237.5) 238.2! 238.6) 239.2} 239.4] 239.6] 240.0 
Medical care services. 246.8 255.1] 257.7] 258.5| 260.1; 262.0} 263.2) 263.9} 264.4) 265.6] 266.7) 268.0} 268.7| 269.4) 269.8 
Professional services... 222.2 229.2} 231.4 231.7] 233.1) 234.9] 236.1] 236.6) 237.1] 237.9] 238.3] 238.9] 239.3; 239.7| 239.8 
Hospital and related ServiceS...........-sesseseseeee 287.5 299.5] 303.9] 306.3} 308.4] 310.5} 311.5} 312.7} 313.5} 315.6) 318.1] 321.3) 3225] 323.6] 324.7 
POON ee ee ee 101.1 102.1] 101.9] 102.0} 1023] 102.5} 102.9] 102.9] 103.1} 103.4| 103.7} 103.9) 103.8] 103.8] 103.7 
Vises a ee 101.1 100.7} 100.1} 100.1) 100.5} 100.8) 100.9] 100.3) 101.3) 101.5} 101.3} 101.6) 101.5} 101.0] 100.9 
Education and communication? :.........c.c:cecscsss+ 100.3 101.2} 102.2} 102.3] 102.7} 102.2; 102.0] 101.8] 101.8} 101.5) 102.0} 1028] 102.9} 103.6] 103.2 
Education? 102.1 107.0) 109.3] 109.3] 110.2] 110.6] 110.6) 110.7) 110.9} 111.5) 111.8) 113.0] 114.9] 115.3) 115.4 
Educational books and supplies. 250.8 261.7| 255.7] 256.0| 273.9] 278.3] 276.9] 276.7) 276.8} 277.5} 278.1; 280.2| 284.8| 285.2} 284.8 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care......) 294.2 308.4) 316.3] 316.3} 317.3] 318.0) 3183} 3187) 319.2) 320.9] 321.7) 325.4] 330.8) 332.1) 332.5 
Gommitnitamsication Sete ates ctecssosesancdbencsczteun 98.7 96.0) 95.9} 95.9} 96.0) 94.7) 94.3) 93.8) 93.7) 92.6) 93.3) 93.7) 92.1 93.1 92.3 
Information and information processing'® * 98.5 95.5 95.3 95.4 95.5 94.1 93.6 93.1 93.0 91.8 92.5 93.0 91.3 92.3 91.5 
Telephone services’ 100.7 100.1) 100.6] 100.7} 100.9 99.4 98.9 98.6 98.5 97.2 98.2 98.9 97.0 98.3 97.5 

Information and information processing 
other than telephone services"™*.............. 39.9 30.5 28.2 28.2 28.0 27.6 27.2 26.7 26.6 26.0 25.7 25.2 25.0 24.7 24.2 

Personal computers and peripheral ; 
equipment’? 78.2 53.5 47.0 47.2 46.4 45.1 44.2 42.7 42.4 41.2 40.3 39.5 38.9 38.3 37.3 
Other goods and services.. 237.7 258.3; 263.0] 263.0| 264.7} 266.7] 268.0} 271.9 270.2! 269.6) 272.2) 271.6) 274.7) 273.0) 276.2 
Tobacco and smoking ProdUCts.....-.:s:seeeessees 274.8 355.8] 369.8] 369.1; 375.1| 383.0) 387.3] 404.4) 393.5) 388.5) 400.7|/ 394.1/ 408.0/ 396.7) 411.0 
Betas IGT oe ae ee 156.7 161.1] 162.8] 162.9] 163.4] 163.8] 164.3| 164.8) 165.1) 165.4) 165.7] 166.2} 166.6) 167.0! 167.4 
Personal Care Products’ .....sscse-scsscssesceseeseee 148.3 151.8] 153.3] 152.5} 152.8) 152.6] 153.5) 153.4] 153.0) 153.6] 153.7| 154.3) 154.3) 153.4] 153.9 
Personal Care SCrviCeS! ........cscsssscsssescsseeeeeeeee 166.0 171.4| 173.9] 174.3] 174.9) 175.6} 176.2) 176.2| 177.3] 177.9] 1782) 179.3) 179.9} 180.3) 180.6 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Eamers and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1999 2000 
Series = 
1998 1999 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. 
i 1 + 
Miscellaneous personal SErVviCeS........-..s0 +604 234.7; 243.0) 246.0| 246.6] 247.6) 248.9] 249.4) 250.9] 251.7) 252.0) 252.9) 253.6] 254.0} 255.1) 255.7 


Commodity and service group: a 
141.9 144.4 146.2 146.1 146.2 147.4 149.2 149.3 149.2 149.7 149.3 148.6 150.3 150.4 150.6 


161.1 164.6 165.7 165.9 166.6 166.8 167.1 167.2 167.8 167.9 169.4 169.2 169.4 169.6 169.5 
130.5 132.5 134.6 134.4) 134.0 135.7 138.4 138.4 138.0 138.6 137.7 136.4 138.8 138.9 139.3 
132.6 137.5 1414.3 140.9 140.5 143.9 148.5 148.5 147.6 149.1 147.5 145.6 149.9 149.9 150.2 


Food and beverages... 
Commodities less food and beverages..... 
Nondurables less food and beverages.... 


Bard ee oesccncncccterwacevnceneusncenrunerusconsncesenscsny 133.0 131.3 133.6 130.1 126.8 129.2 132.5 133.3 132.2 128.3 124.5 125.3 130.4 132.8 131.8 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 
AN BPA! coco cacsssevscnseecensensananvensvecesscenen 137.4 146.0 150.7 182.1 153.1 157.2 162.7 162.3 161.5 165.8 165.4 162.0 165.9 164.7 165.7 
BY co a NS eee Ree Cee CERES 127.6 126.0 126.0 125.9 125.7 125.3 125.6 125.6 125.8 125.4 125.2 124.7 124.8 125.0 125.5 
SGIVIGES wore cansenscenaseencetncestunenensauencenvasanhexnsunnaeanani 184.2 188.8 190.5 190.5 191.6 192.4 193.3 193.5 193.8 195.3 196.3 197.0 197.2 197.6 197.6 
Rent of shelter? Bee 189.6 195.0 196.3 196.3 198.0 198.9 200.1 200.2 200.3 201.2 202.1 202.7 202.6 203.3 203.2 
Transporatation services.. sate 187.9 190.7 192.7 192.8 193.0 193.7 195.0 195.2 195.7 196.1 196.5 197.4 197.2 197.0 198.0 
CRC T SORVIGG Saar ca neaccescnrecenecucenyeashenssurestseeuaerexs 216.9 223.1 226.0 226.5 227.4 227.4 227.8 228.0 228.4 228.7 229.9 231.3 231.5 232.6 232.4 
Special indexes: 
ANIOTRS OSS OOG To ss crccscscreceneidkencneccnnaannneonune 163.4 167.0 168.8 168.8 169.3 170.5 172.0 172.2 172.2 173.3 173.6 173.5 174.6 174.9 175.0 


All items less shelter 157.2}  160.2| 162.1; 162.1] 162.3] 163.3} 164.8] 164.9] 165.1 166.0/ 166.2} 166.0| 167.4 167.5| 167.7 
All items less medical care... | 158.6] 162.0 163.6] 163.6) 164.1] 165.0! 166.4! 166.5| 166.6) 167.6) 167.9} 167.9| 1688] 169.1] 169.2 
Commodities leSS F000. .........scssessscssssseeceesssnees 132.0/ 134.0) 136.1 135.9] 135.6] 137.2} 139.9] 139.9] 139.4] 140.1; 139.2} 138.0] 140.3] 140.4] 140.8 
Nondurables less food 134.6} 139.4) 143.1] 142.8] 142.4] 145.7] 150.1] 150.1] 149.3] 150.7; 149.3] 147.5} 151.5] 151.6] 151.8 
Nondurables less food and apparel... | 199.2} 147.5] 151.9] 153.2] 154.2| 158.0] 163.0] 162.7| 161.9] 166.0| 165.7, 162.6] 166.2| 165.1] 166.0 
Reorarabiesta eat tc eee her 146.9| 151.2| 153.7/ 153.6] 153.7; 155.6] 158.1; 158.2} 158.0] 158.8} 158.4| 157.6| 160.0] 160.1} 160.2 
Sennicasiess tent of shelter... | 191.8} 195.8] 197.9] 198.0 198.6] 199.2! 199.9) 200.2} 200.9] 202.9} 204.2! 205.0| 205.7| 205.8) 205.9 
Services less medical care services.. 178.4,  182.7| 184.3] 184.3] 185.3] 186.0 186.9! 187.1] 187.4; 1889] 189.9) 1905] 190.7/ 191.1] 191.1 
Enea 402.9! 106.6) 111.2} 1122} 1125] 116.7] 122.2} 120.7] 121.0) 1296] 129.7) 125.9} 130.6] 129.3] 129.0 
All items less energy..... 170.9! 174.4] 175.8] 175.7|  176.3| 176.9| 177.8] 178.1) 1782| 1783| 1787| 179.1] 179.6] 180.1) 180.3 
All items less food and energy... 173.4, 177.0| 178.4| 178.2} 178.8] 179.5] 180.5} 180.9} 180.9| 181.0) 181.3] 181.7} 1823] 182.8] 183.0 
Commodities less food and energy... 143.2} 144.1| 145.0] 144.2] 143.6] 144.2] 145.3] 145.9] 145.5} 144.5| 143.8) 143.7| 145.1] 145.6] 146.0 
Energy COMMOGItES.....ssesssseseeeeeeeeesseeeeeeee 92.1] 100.0] 108.7] 111.8) 112.8} 120.6] 131.7/ 128.4 127.9] 137.6] 135.0} 127.9} 135.2| 133.6] 133.8 
Services leSs ENELGY....ecvcvov-sssesesseceeeeneesseeees 190.6]  195.7| 197.5] 197.7; 198.9} 199.7] 200.7| 200.9} 201.2} 201.9} 202.7} 2035) 203.5| 2041] 204.2 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 
WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 


PETITES asc asloesceotteircce entdas eae aya cunn eee Faas en erunenCacens 159.7 163.2) 165.1 165.1 165.6 166.5 167.9 168.0 168.2 169.2 169.4) 169.3 170.4 170.6 170.9 


PRR GTS CVSGL = TOO) rracoenneseoccccecrenscrnscessacnsenceys 475.6 486.2} 491.7) 491.8) 493.2) 495.9) 500.0) 500.4) 501.1 504.1 504.7) 504.2) 507.6) 508.2} 509.0 


160.4 163.8 164.9 165.2 165.9} 166.1 166.4 166.5 167.2 167.3 168.0) 168.6, 168.8) 169.0 168.8 


. 160.0 163.4) 164.5 164.7; 165.4) 165.6 165.9 166.0 166.7 166.8 167.6 189.9 168.3 168.5 168.3 
EGbee at HORNE «coo scares ctr ce nc 160.0 163.0 164.0 164.2 165.1 165.1 165.3 165.4 166.4 166.3 167.3 156.8 168.1 168.1 167.8 


Cereals and bakery products..... fo 180.9 184.7) 184.5) 185.7} 185.5] 185.8} 185.9} 186.9] 188.4] 187.3] 189.2) 161.0/ 188.4) 189.9) 188.6 
Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs.... oe 147.0 147.6 150.1 149.4 149.8 150.8 152.0 152.5 153.5 154.6 155.4 202.5 156.6 156.4 155.3 
Dairy and related products’ .....-c.ccccscscsssssesseeees 150.4 159.4] 164.6] 161.9} 159.9} 160.4] 158.7} 160.2} 159.3} 159.4 160.5} 1382| 161.6| 161.9] 161.4 
Fruits and vegetables. ..............:.cccscssecsesseeneeses 197.0 201.8 199.8 202.8 207.0 201.7 200.5 200.5 203.1 198.9 200.0 201.5 208.6 204.7 205.8 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

materials. au 131.8 133.2 132.7 133.5 136.0 137.6 137.8 136.7 136.4 136.7 137.5 137.4 137.1 136.6 137.1 
Other foods at home. at 150.2 152.8 152.3 152.7 153.7 153.8 154.5 153.4 154.9 155.6 156.0 156.2 156.1 155.3 155.4 
Sugar and sweets...... 150.1 152.2 152.0 152.3 154.8 154.3 154.5 152.3 153.6 153.9 154.2 154.4 154.4 153.8 152.7 
Fats and oils. 146.5} 147.9] 144.9} 144.7| 146.8} 145.2} 145.7} 144.5| 146.9] 146.4; 147.9} 1486] 1485} 149.4] 1463 
Other foods... 165.4 168.8 168.8 169.4 169.8 170.5 171.6 170.7 172.2 173.4 173.5 173.6 173.5 172.0 173.4 
Other miscellaneous foods’... Re 102.6 104.6 103.4 105.2 103.9 106.2 106.7 104.7 106.1 108.0 108.4 109.0 107.5 106.3 109.6 

Food away from ax. ee... ee 161.1 165.0 166.5 166.8 167.1 167.6 167.9 168.1 168.3 168.6 169.1 169.5 170.0 170.3 170.5 


Other food away from home"... 
Alcoholic beverages. 


101.6 105.1 106.8} 106.9} 107.4) 107.8) 107.8) 108.3} 1085} 1084} 1088) 109.6) 110.4} 110.9] 111.2 
164.6 168.8) 170.4| 171.0 171.6] 172.2) 172.8} 172.9} 172.9] 173.6) 1744] 174.7| 1744] 1748] 175.6 


US SCORRIPIS TAD bas cata y te cnsoseces Prony vs aeasefedehd vai wanpvnctpaeredsehs 156.7 160.0} 161.1 161.1 162.0 162.9) 163.4 163.6; 163.9) 1655 166.4; 166.6) 167.3 167.5 167.6 


Shelter 176.6 181.6 183.1 183.3 184.5 185.2 186.0 186.2 186.5 187.2 187.9 188.4 188.7 189.3 189.5 
Rent of primary residence... W117 W771 179.3 179.9 180.7 181.1 181.5 181.8 182.2 182.7 183.4 184.1 184.8 185.6 186.2 
Lodging away from Seer sek, eee 109.0 122.2 108.4 105.7 110.8 114.5 119.9 118.7 117.8 120.9 123.1 122.5 118.3 118.6 113.9 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence” W141 175.7 177.4 177.8 178.6 179.0 179.2 179.6 179.9 180.4 180.8} 181.3 181.9 182.4 183.0 
Tenants’ and household insurance'"* (ee 100.0 101.6 102.3 102.4 102.6 102.6 102.8 103.3 104.0 104.1 104.4 104.2 104.4 104.4 104.7 

FRSC a7 ICE CATER dc co vasntenssacdseeccianvcvteniveniaacact 128.4 128.7 129.8 129.2 129.5 132.0 131.2 W111 131.9 138.7 141.0 140.4 143.4 142.5 142.0 
Ls tet a es ea ee, er a, a 113.3 113.0 114.0 113.5 113.6 116.3 115.4 115.2 116.0 123.3 125.7 125.0 128.2 127.2 126.5 


Fuel oil and other fuels....... 
Gas (piped) and electricity. . 
Household furnishings and operations... 


90.3 91.7; 100.7) 106.0 114.0 144.5} 129.6) 123.0] 120.9 120.2) 120.1 120.1 133.1 136.7; 139.3 
120.8 120.4] 120.9) 119.8} 119.4) 1201 120.2 120.5} 121.6) 129.9) 132.5] 131.8] 134.4] 183.0] 132.1 
125.0 124.7; 124.2) 124.2 124.5} 124.6) 125.3} 125.6) 125.5} 125.3] 125.7] 125.7] 126.1 125.8} 126.0 


PARSE GN sccunsverescissedarcmtoinmsatarone . 131.6 130.1 132.3} 129.0) 125.9} 127.9) 131.0] 131.8] 130.9} 127.3} 123.6] 124.0] 128.7] 131.3] 130.5 
Men's and boys' apparel........ 131.4 131.2} 133.3] 131.6} 129.3) 129.9) 131.5} 131.5] 132.7] 129.5] 126.6] 126.8] 128.8) 130.3 131.3 
Women's and girls! apparel........ccccseeeneees 123.9 121.3 124.4) 119.8} 114.2} 118.0) 123.5] 1243] 1221 117.4) 1122) 113.2] 121.5) 125.5) 122.6 


Infants! and toddlers’ apparel’. paeatartibe 


126.7) 130.3) 134.3) 134.8] 134.9} 134.7/ 135.7) 134.1] 193.4] 132.0] 1298] 128.4] 129.0| 132.6| 1927 
128.7) 126.2) 126.9] 124.2! 122.3] 122.6] 124.7) 127.1] 1266] 1246] 1209; 1215] 124.8/ 125.5| 125.7 
140.5) 143.4) 146.9] 147.6} 147.7| 149.1] 152.9] 152.2} 152.5| 155.5} 154.4] 1523/ 154.2| 154.0| 154.9 
138.0) 140.7| 144.2] 145.0] 145.1} 146.4) 150.1] 1495) 149.7] 1528| 151.6/ 1493] 151.4] 151.31 1522 
NeW drei deed Wotor Gehides? cone 100.3] 100.4] 101.5} 101.5} 101.2] 100.7 100.8, 101.2} 101.5} 101.4] 101.1 L 100.9] 101.0] 101.4] 102.2 


Private transportation.. 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


{1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


| Se EEE 
A 
— nnual average 1999 2000 


1998 1999 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 


5 li 
INOW: VENICIOS: &. -Aitecs-vacccctessscseccubvseot stots onaxecs 144.6 144.0| 144.3) 144.7| 144.5) 144.2) 144.5) 144.7] 144.5) 144.1] 143.7) 143.1] 142.5| 142.7} 143.7 
Used Cars And trucks! ...cccccccscccssssessesseeeeeeee 152.0 153.3} 157.3} 156.3) 155.3} 154.4) 154.4] 155.41 156.8) 157.1 156.6] 156.5) 157.5} 159.3} 160.7 
Motor fuel 92.2 100.8 109.5 112.3 112.9 118.6 132.0 128.5 128.5 140.1 136.2 128.0 135.3 133.1 133.2 


? Gasoline (all types)... 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment......... 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair. 

Public transportation 
Medical care 
Medical care commodities. 
Medical care services. 
Professional services. 
Hospital and related services....... 


91.7| 100.2} 108.9) 111.7] 1123! 117.9] 131.2] 127.8] 127.9) 139.4) 135.5} 127.3) 134.6) 132.3| 132.4 
100.5} 100.0) 100.6) 100.2] 100.3) 100.5} 100.9] 100.6] 100.5) 100.5} 100.8} 100.7| 100.9] 101.0) 101.8 
168.2| 173.3) 175.1] 175.2] 176.1] 176.6] 177.2) 177.4 177.8] 178.3} 178.7] 179.6] 180.2| 180.9] 181.4 
187.1] 193.1] 197.0} 196.0] 194.8] 198.8] 203.4) 2029] 203.9] 205.5} 206.9] 208.7| 206.4| 202.4] 203.2 
241.4) 249.7) 252.5| 253.2} 264.5) 256.2! 257.3| 268.0) 258.5] 259.7| 260.6| 261.7) 262.2| 262.8) 263.1 
218.6] 226.8} 229.5} 230.2} 230.7| 231.0) 231.8] 232.4; 232.9] 233.7| 234.2| 234.6 235.0] 235.2| 235.5 
246.6] 254.9] 257.6] 258.4] 259.9! 261.9! 263.1] 263.8] 264.4 265.6] 266.6] 267.9] 268.5| 269.2 269.4 
223.7| 230.8} 233.1] 233.4) 234.8; 236.7| 238.0] 238.6] 239.0] 239.9] 240.3] 240.9] 241.3) 241.8] 241.7 
283.6} 295.5] 299.8] 302.1] 304.1] 306.4| 307.5| 3087| 3095) 311.7| 314.2| 317.1] 3182] 319.2| 320.3 
ROO ee ee 100.9) 101.3) 101.0} 101.2} 101.4) 101.6] 102.0] 102.0] 102.3) 102.5} 102.7} 1029] 102.8) 102.8] 102.7 

Videondvadion 101.1] 100.5) 99.9} 99.8] 100.2} 100.4] 100.6] 100.0] 101.0} 101.2} 100.9} 101.3] 101.1] 100.7} 100.6 
Educatlon’and communication cmesce eine 100.4) 101.5) 102.5} 102.5] 103.0) 102.5] 102.2) 102.1] 102.4} 101.7} 102.2] 103.0] 102.9) 103.7} 103.2 

Education? 102.1} 107.2} 109.4) 109.4] 110.5! 110.9] 111.0) 111.1] 111.3] 114.8] 112.1] 113.2] 115.1] 115.4] 115.6 

Educational books and supplies... 253.1) 264.1) 256.5] 256.9] 276.6] 281.3] 280.0/ 279.9} 280.0] 280.9] 281.5} 283.6) 288.6] 289.0] 288.6 


Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 288.5 302.8) 310.4) 310.4) 311.7) 312.7) 312.8) 313.4) 313.8] 315.4] 316.2) 319.2) 324.7} 325.7] 326.3 
Communication!” Lire. Soe Dae A is Yen 99.1 96.9 96.9 97.0 97.1 95.7 95.3 94.8 94.7 93.6 94.3 94.8 93.1 94.2 93.3 
Information and information processing’ ree 99.0 96.5 96.6 96.6 96.7 95.3 94.8 94.4 94.3 93.0 93.9 94.4 92.6 93.8 92.8 
Telephone services’ iy ht et gR Rs BB 100.7 100.2 100.8 100.9 101.1 99.6 99.1 98.8 98.7 97.4 98.4 99.1 97.1 98.6 97.6 
Information and information processing 
Binedinaniiclanhoucsenices aaa 41.2 31.6] 29.3] 29.3) 289] 286) 28.2) 27.6} 27.5} 27.0/ 26.6| 26.1] 25.9] 25.5) 25.1 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment 77.9 53.1] 46.9] 46.9} 45.7; 44.5] 43.6] 42.0 41.8] 40.7) 39.8} 39.1) 385] 37.8) 36.7 


Other goods and services....... es 236.1 261.9} 267.4) 267.3} 269.3) 271.7) 273.3) 278.0) 275.4| 274.5) 277.9) 276.8) 280.9} 278.2) 282.3 
Tobacco and smoking products. 274.8 356.2) 370.4) 369.7) 375.7} 383.6) 387.8) 404.9] 393.7; 388.7) 400.9; 394.2); 408.2} 397.0) 411.3 
Parsonalicare vet ie taco Acerca | 156.8 161.3} 163.0) 163.1 163.5} 163.9] 164.3) 164.6) 164.9) 165.3) 165.5) 166.1 166.5} 166.8) 167.1 

Personal care products’ eee 149.3 152.5} 154.0) 153.1 153.4) 153.2) 154.1 153.9] 153.4) 154.0) 154.1 155.0) 155.1 153.9} 154.2 


166.3 171.7} 174.4) 174.7) 175.3) 176.1 176.6} 176.6) 177.7; 178.3] 178.6) 179.7) 180.3) 180.8) 181.1 
234.0 243.1 245.9| 246.7) 247.6} 248.9) 249.4) 250.4) 251.2) 251.4) 252.2) 253.0) 253.4) 254.5) 255.1 


Pre | 
Personal care services 
Miscellaneous personal services... 

Commodity and service group: 


RSOMMTIOGHIOS yen nesnccreapncentu-nccoctecsnentenssscvevesvnchanss | 141.8 144.7 146.6 146.6 146.6 147.8 149.8 149.9 149.9 150.6 150.1 149.3 151.0 151.0 151.4 
FOOd ANd DEVEraQeS..........seesccecsssseeseeneeseseeees 160.4 163.8} 164.9] 165.2} 165.9} 166.1] 166.4] 166.5} 167.2! 167.3) 168.0} 168.6) 168.8] 169.0} 168.8 
Commodities less food and beverages............. 130.6 133.2; 135.6} 135.4) 135.1} 136.8) 139.6) 139.6] 139.3) 140.3) 139.2) 137.7; 140.2) 140.2} 140.8 

Nondurables less food and beverages............ 132.1 138.1 142.2} 142.0} 141.7) 1465.1 150.2} 150.2) 149.4) 151.5) 149.7} 147.2} 151.8) 151.6} 152.1 
[ACW CIR baa ouctre rccengche baer casemtenened 9) Sreceoea aeeeere 131.6 130.1) 132.3} 129.0) 125.9} 127.9) 131.0) 131.8] 130.9) 127.3) 123.6] 124.0) 128.7] 131.3) 130.5 
Nondurables less 100d, beverages, 

ANIGAD PANG i erecse corer scenes anescsexsnctsaucavachvassnared 137.0 147.2} 152.5) 153.9} 155.0) 159.3) 165.7; 165.2} 164.4) 169.6; 168.7| 164.6) 169.3) 167.6] 168.8 

Durables..... 127.3 126.0) 126.4) 126.3) 126.0} 125.6) 125.8) 126.0} 126.2) 125.9) 125.6} 125.2) 125.3} 125.6) 126.2 


Services...... i 181.0 185.3 187.1 187.2 187.9 188.5 189.2 189.4 189.8 191.2 192.2 193.0 193.4 193.9 194.0 
Rent of shelter®...ce-ccccescosee--: x 170.1 174.9) 176.3} 176.5} 177.7| 178.4] 179.1] 179.3] 179.6] 180.3} 181.0] 181.5} 181.7) 182.3] 182.5 
Transporatation services. 185.4 187.9 189.8 189.9 190.2 190.8 191.8 192.0 192.4 192.6 193.0 193.8 193.7 193.9 195.0 
Other services........... 213.7 219.6 222.3 222.9 223.8 223.7 224.0 224.2 224.6 224.7 225.9 227.3 227.3 228.4 228.1 

Special indexes: 


159.5 163.1; 165.1] 165.1] 165.4] 166.4; 168.0} 168.2) 1683) 169.5); 169.6) 169.4; 170.7) 170.9) 171.3 
155.0 158.1} 160.1 160.1] 160.3} 161.3} 162.8] 163.0} 163.1) 164.3} 164.3) 163.9] 165.4) 165.5} 165.7 
155.8 159.2} 161.1] 161.1; 161.4] 162.3) 163.6] 163.8) 164.0| 165.0} 165.1; 165.0} 166.2} 166.4) 166.6 
Commodities less food.... 132.0 134.6| 137.0} 136.8; 136.5} 138.2} 141.0} 141.0) 140.7) 141.7) 140.6) 139.1 141.6} 141.6] 142.2 
Nondurables less food 134.1 140.0! 144.0] 143.8; 143.6] 146.8) 151.7) 151.7] 150.9) 152.9) 151.2) 1489) 153.3} 153.1) 153.6 
Nondurables less food and apparel...............--, 138.7 148.4, 153.4] 154.7| 155.8] 159.8] 165.7} 165.3} 164.5) 169.4) 168.7) 1649) 169.2; 167.7} 1688 
INGAAS Sierecse aasuenrnsvoosectones Scsnaseepiesereteneoenend 146.5 151.3) 154.0] 154.0] 154.2} 156.0} 158.8] 158.9) 158.8) 159.9) 159.4; 158.3] 160.8; 160.8; 161.0 
170.7 174.1 175.8 175.9 176.4 176.9 177.4 177.7 178.2 180.2 181.3 181.9 182.5 182.7 182.8 
175.4 179.5| 181.1] 181.2) 181.9} 182.4) 183.1 183.3) 183.7} 185.1) 186.0} 186.6) 187.2) 187.6| 187.7 
102.1 106.1] 111.0} 112.1) 1125} 116.7] 122.9) 121.0} 121.5] 130.9} 130.1 125.7} 130.9] 129.3} 129.0 
167.6 171.1] 172.6] 172.5} 172.8) 173.3) 174.1 174.5) 174.6) 174.6) 174.9} 175.3) 176.0) 176.5} 176.8 


All items less food...........- 
All items less shelter... 
All items iess medical care..... 


Services less rent of shelter® 
Services less medical care services... 
Energy 
All items less energy........ 


All items less food ANd @NELQY........eeecereeeereed 169.6 173.1 174.7| 174.5) 174.8} 175.3) 176.2} 176.7| 176.7) 176.6) 176.8) 177.2; 178.0) 1786) 179.0 
Commodities less food and energy........-..--. 142.7 144.3 145.4 144.6 144.1 144.6 145.6 146.4 146.0 145.0 144.5 144.2 145.7 146.1 146.7 
Energy COMMOGAIICS.........-..eseceseeeseeesereeeeoned 92.3 100.3) 109.1 112.1 113.1 120.4 132.0} 128.3) 128.3) 139.1 135.4) 127.7) 135.4; 133.5) 133.8 
S@rvices lOSS CNEFY.......cscecceceeereeeeeeenereee 187.7 192.6} 194.4} 194.7! 195.5} 196.2! 196.9) 197.1 197.5] 198.0} 198.8) 199.5} 200.0] 200.6) 200.8 


' Not seasonally adjusted. * Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 


2 Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 


3 - 
Indexes ona December 1982 = 100 base. NOTE: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- 1999 2000 1999 | 2000 
ule! Sept | Oct. | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Sept.; Oct. | June | July | Aug. Sept. | Oct. 
(URS IG HVE WEE (0Gertenceseece-cp.enno-can-conecrmaeco neces M 167.9| 168.2} 172.4 172.8| 172.8] 173.7) 174.0] 164.7} 165.0] 169.2] 169.4) 169.3) 170.4; 170.6 
Region and area size* 

Northeast Urban.......-s.cccccsesces cesses sessseneeeesensnsesseccnnseecnaneceaty M 174.8] 175.5} 179.0] 179.8] 179.9] 180.7) 181.2} 171.9] 172.5} 175.9] 176.7) 176.6) 177.6] 178.0 
Size A—More than 1,500,000..............-.-c:sereserssssserscnsesnse M 175.7| 176.4] 179.7} 180.5] 180.8°| 181.7} 182.1) 171.8] 172.5] 172.5] 176.5] 176.7} 177.7) 178.0 
Size B/C—50,000 to 15001000 as oe ee ene M 105.1! 105.3) 107.7} 108.2] 108.0) 108.3} 108.8] 104.7] 105.0} 107.3] 107.7) 107.4) 107.9) 108.4 

Raa Eo RC ey wna rou ere M 164.3] 164.3) 169.7] 168.8) 168.2! 170.0} 170.1) 160.6] 160.6] 166.2} 165.1] 164.3) 166.4) 166.4 
Size A—More than 1,500,000...............csseeseeeeeeeeseeeeeeeees M 165.7| 165.7} 171.3] 170.5] 170.0] 171.5) 171.5} 161.1] 161.1} 166.9] 165.9} 165.3} 167.0} 166.9 
Size B/C—50,000 to N500! OOO ce ae ee M 105.1) 105.0] 108.4] 107.7} 107.1] 108.6} 108.8} 105.1} 105.0) 108.7} 107.7} 106.9; 108.7) 108.7 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................, M 158.6) 158.7) 163.1] 163.2} 162.5] 164.5] 164.9] 157.1) 157.2) 161.8) 161.7) 160.9} 163.0) 163.4 

South urban M 163.2| 163.6 167.5| 168.0] 168.0| 168.5} 168.5| 161.9] 161.9] 165.8] 166.3) 166.1] 166.8) 166.8 
Size A—More than 1,500,000 M 162.7| 163.2} 167.2} 167.9} 167.9] 168.4] 168.6] 160.4 160.9) 165.0} 166.7) 166.5} 166.1] 166.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° fs be OR AR ol M 104.8) 105.1] 107.6} 107.8] 107.8] 108.1! 108.1| 104.6} 104.9) 107.4; 107.6) 107.5} 107.9) 107.9 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................ M 164.1] 164.1] 167.1] 167.7] 167.8] 168.2| 167.6] 164.8} 164.8) 168.1) 168.6] 168.7} 169.2} 168.8 

WeSt UD ai cciacecsccccnsnteavcns sp ataxboshvaxepta-ntavesccnctar<cuccsonseeeasesoon? M 170.0] 170.4) 174.3} 175.2| 175.9] 176.6] 177.2| 165.8] 166.2} 169.9} 170.8) 171.2) 172.1 Wat 
Size A—More than 1,500,000................sceececeseeeeeeeeeeeees M 171.2) 171.6] 175.8} 176.8] 177.6] 178.4) 179.0} 165.3]! 165.6} 169.6] 170.6) 171.2} 172.1 127 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000°.......csccssscscssceesssssseeseeeeeee M 105.2} 105.5! 107.7] 108.1} 108.3} 108.8} 109.0} 105.1; 105.4) 107.4) 107.9} 108.0) 108.6) 108.9 

Size classes: 

M 152.2} 152.6) 156.4) 156.8] 157.0} 157.8) 158.1) 150.8) 151.2} 155.1) 155.4) 155.4) 156.4) 156.6 

M 105.0} 105.2} 107.8} 107.9} 107.8) 108.3} 108.5} 104.8) 105.0) 107.7) 107.7} 107.4} 1082) 108.3 

M 163.7; 163.8] 167.5| 167.8} 167.6] 168.7} 168.7; 163.0} 163.1| 166.8) 167.0| 166.8; 167.9) 168.1 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN-WI............0::000seeeeeeeenees M 169.7| 169.7} 176.0} 174.6) 173.7| 174.8} 175.4) 164.1; 164.0! 170.4) 168.9) 168.0) 169.2) 169.8 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA..........2..2-..++4 M 167.2} 167.2| 171.0) 171.7} 172.2} 173.3) 173.8] 160.7| 160.7} 164.3) 165.0} 165.3} 166.3) 166.9 

New York, NY—Northern NJ-Long Island, NY-NJ-CT-PA.| M 178.2| 178.9} 182.0} 182.8) 183.1] 184.4) 184.6} 173.9| 174.5| 177.6) 178.4! 178.5} 179.9} 180.2 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH—ME-CT.........-...22.6-] 1 176.8 - -| 183.2 -| 184.3 -| 175.2 = -| 182.3 -| 183.2 - 

Cléveland=Alrion, OF sx sasaxtice spscscsdevaceessestccescesveensansee 1 164.2 - -| 168.3 -| 170.5 -| 156.4 ~ -| 160.5 -| 162.8 - 

DallasSEiwvorthiiliX-coseasrestecctatrrscestenteeevereerkscavannsteurey 1 159.8 - -| 166.2 -| 166.9 -| 159.6 - -| 166.2 -| 166.8 ~ 

Washington—Baltimore, DC-MD-VA-WVv” 1 105.4 - -| 108.4 -| 108.7 -| 105.3 - -| 108.2 -| 108.7 - 

Atlanta, GA 2 -| 166.5) 171.3 -| 172.41 -| 171.9 —| 164.0} 168.9 -| 169.6 -| 169.6 

Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml...........:..:eceseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeesnedl 2 -| 165.9] 170.9 -| 170.1 -| 171.9 -| 160.4) 165.8 -| 164.6 -| 166.5 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX 2 -| 161.2) 1541 -| 154.4 -| 157.1 —| 149.9} 153.1 -| 153.1 -| 155.4 

Miami-Ft. Lauderdale s Flic: ccscacet..<ccccscacewencacendtatenucts 2 -| 164.1| 168.0 —-| 168.4 -| 169.6 -| 161.9] 165.7 -| 165.8 -| 167.1 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD..... 2 -| 174.4) 176.6 -| 177.5 -| 177.9 —| 174.3) 176.1 -| 177.1 -| 1772 

San Francisco—Oakland-San Jose, CA.... 2 -| 175.2} 179.1 -| 181.7 -| 183.4 =| Wiz), Wwz2 -| 177.8 -| 179.3 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA. 2 -| 174.7} 179.2 -| 180.3 -| 182.1 -| 170.2} 174.5 175.4 -| 177.5 


. Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 
and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
3 Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
* Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
° Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 


® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP! Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, Hl; Kansas City, 
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MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 
land-Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
FL. 

7 Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

— Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CPI program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 
[1982-84 = 100} 


Series 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
=F 7 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: i 
All items: 
IGG X coca ccssanansaanaceatassuccencte ov excavessasssrceetvensunenntoeata 136.2 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 163.0 166.6 
POrGeOME Changes veces. .cpsncseevccrdantsoest yesess cevusuesvaoes 4.2 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 1.6 2.2 
Food and beverages: 
PEVAO Xo esac ty sara el oe «wcee oar sesaroneneaticetssnacstcavsocsessscanerd 136.8 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 161.1 164.6 
Percentichan Ge tieresnccticsctracescsucvesacs sacs checeesen vise 3.6 1.4 2.1 2.5) 2.8 3.2 2.6 oe 22 
Housing: 
WAG OXGrerececesnnennen asawstionmercns ssnsoetaceieess eaten ean 133.6 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5 152.8 156.8 160.4 163.9 
Percent! Change icssccss-c6s-eernesscstsiezecock avs -amdanassacceno 4.0 2.9 2.7 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 2.3 2.2 
Apparel: 
WOK cs ssanssvacousiecasie'v ac cevasorscusavancuchtnrvovsceanscaseatucded 128.7 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 133.0 131.3 
POICOMLCNANGS a, coset crepssncrccrnosonardacanatccseapiesbencaves Wf 2.5 1.4 -.2 -1.0 -.2 9 1 -1.3 
Transportation: 
PQQ Kinross cxcueeeas css tencsabegecce es sererereseansynces seemiuank crseanree 123.8 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 141.6 144.4 
PPONCOMLCNANGO kesaece-o:cneconieascsatcussscaensn-ceeenneiens seas Pa § 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 -1.9 2.0 
Medical care: 
IR OXG Fico vcsstescase ce caaceocsstancessuvvenceatsicsvexevvetneseuversiesse, 177.0 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 242.1 250.6 
Percent change 8.7 7.4 5.9 4.8 45 3.5 2.8 3.2 3.5 
Other goods and services: 
WAGON i oscscecasxeccenceccssavaxcresseeessascccaesseexasgnecisecretenesorsarn 171.6 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 237.7 258.3 
PGlCENU CHANG Crenscccccetesse-<cccsuseternryasesanesesesca ens 7.9 6.8 §.2 2.9 4.2 41 4.4 Si; 8.7 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
NG MSO Kae rterese sce coree sues» essa Bese h aa povesages sevigies wins spaxnsveanieses 134.3 138.2 142.1 145.6 149.8 154.1 157.6 159.7 163.2 
OLCOnt CRANGC ieee: cesserersesssnan-Weeencapeenvswareeceeeases 41 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.9 2.9 2.3 1.3 2.2 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


{1982 = 100} 
B ; Annual average 1999 2000 
roupin 
pe 1998 1999 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan Feb. | Mar Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. Oct. | Nov. 
Finished QOOdS...........csssseececeeeeneeeeeees 130.7 133.0| 134.9] 134.9] 134.7] 136.0| 136.8] 136.7] 137.5} 138.6 138.3 = 139.2 | 140.0) 139.9 
Finished consumer goods. 128.9 132.0| 134.3] 134.3] 133.9] 135.7] 136.7] 136.5 137.6 | 139.1 138.6 | 1385] 139.9} 140.5| 140.4 
Finished consumer foods 134.3 135.1 135.4| 135.6| 135.0] 136.0] 136.0] 137.3| 138.0] 137.6) 1374] 136.9 WS7A 137.8 | 138.1 
Finshed consumer goods 
OXCIUGING 1000S... cscetcsesvancnasseedervexaceven 126.4 130.5 133.6 133.6 133:3 135.4 136.8 136.0 137.2 139.6 139.0 139.0 140.8 141.5 141.2 
Nondurable goods less food..........-...-+| 122.2 127.9 131.6 131.7 131.4 134.3 136.4 135.3 136.9 140.5 139.7 139.9 142.7 142.4 142.1 
Durable goods. 132.9 133.0} 134.6] 134.4) 134.1 133.9| 133.8) 133.9| 134.0] 133.4] 133.2) 132.7] 132.5] 135.1 135.0 
Capital equipment........... 137.6 137.6 138.3 138.3 138.4 138.5 138.5 138.5 138.7 138.5 138.6 138.4 138.4 139.8 139.8 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components.............-+--+4 123.0 123.2 125.2 125.4 125.9 126.9 127.8 128.0 128.3 129.8 130.1 129.9 131.0 130.8 130.5 
Materials and components 
for manufacturing.........eseeeeee 126.1 4246] 12591 1259] 1264] 127.0) 127.6] 1282} 128.4] 1286) 129.0] 1286] 1285] 128.5 128.1 
Materials for food manufacturing.... nas 123.2 120.8 120.9 118.2 117.6 117.5 118.1 119.6 120.6 120.6 120.5 119.1 118.9 119.1 118.8 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing... 126.7 124.9 127.8 128.2 128.6 129.7 131.3 132.3 133.2 133.7 135.0 134.2 133.6 133.8 133.7 
Materials for durable manufacturing........, 128.0 125.1 126.7 127.2 128.6 129.6 129.7 130.0 129.6 129.4 129.3 129.1 129.4 129.2 127.7 
Components for manufacturing..........--| 125.9 125.7| 125.7| 125.8) 125.9] 125.9} 126.0) 126.1 126.0} 1262] 1262] 1262] 1263] 126.2) 126.2 
Materials and components 
for construction 146.8 148.9 149.4 149.8 150.4 150.8 151.3 151.6 151.1 151.2 150.5 150.3 150.3 150.2 149.9 
Processed fuels and lubricants.............--+-.| 81.1 84.6 90.2 90.6 91.5 94.8 97.4 95.7 96.7 103.3 | 103.9 104.6 110.0 108.9 108.3 
(SETHI ONS2 ereaeeeeececees osbeestanktuvess ecnersterescoes 140.8 142.5 146.5 146.5 147.2 147.2 148.1 151.6 152.8 153.3 | 153.3 153.1 153.5 153.4 153.2 
SUPP OS iptcxscascs-cocessounoecouhsevestssavopvecsxebsraaxreul 134.8 134.2 135.0 135.1 135.2 135.6 136.0 136.4 136.6 137.1 137.3 | 136.9 137.3 137.6 137.6 
Crude materials for further 
PFOCESSING.......ecereserereesseeseeeseceeserenees 96.8 98.2 109.2 103.5 105.8 110.3 112.9 111.3 115.4 125.6 120.8 119.2 124.8 128.3 125.5 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs 103.9 98.7 99.5 96.9 96.5 97.6] 101.4] 103.4] 1046) 101.9 99.4 95.4 97.6 99,5 100.5 
Crude nonfood materials....... 88.4 94.3} 111.9] 1043} 1083) 115.1 116.7 | 112.7) 1186} 137.3} 131.1 1312), 13941 143.5 138.2 
Special groupings: | 
Finished goods, excluding foods................ 129.5 132.3 134.7 134.6 134.5 135.9 136.9 136.4 1372 138.8 138.4 138.4 139.6 140.5 140.3 
Finished energy goods............-. 75.1 78.8 83.6 83.6 83.8 87.5 90.9 89.2 91.5 97.7 96.2 96.3 100.6 99.7 99.3 
Finished goods less energy........-..-- 1414.1 143.0 144.0 144.0 143.6 144.3 144.3 144.6 145.0 144.7 144.7 | 144.5 144.6 145.8 145.9 
Finished consumer goods less energy....... 142.5 145.2 146.3 146.4 145.8 146.7 146.7 147.2 1476} 147.3 147.2 | 147.0 147.1 148.3 148.4 
Finished goods less food and energy........ 143.7 146.1 147.4 147.4 147.0 147.5 147.5 147.5 147.8 147.5| 147.5 147.4 147.5 149.0 148.9 
Finished consumer goods less food | 
ING OMNGN Gy seccverercartekct rors twntecnncrcnscecreressend 147.7 TST 153.4 153.4 152.8 153.6 153.6 153.5 153.8 153.6 153.5 | 153.4 153.6 155.1 155.0 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
ANG ONEIQY <.cssseesecnencttsnrnceavernasnracenvaves 159.1 166.3 | 168.2] 168.2] 167.3) 169.0} 169.1 168.9| 169.4{ 169.4| 169.4 169.8| 170.3} 170.8 170.7 
Intermediate materials less foods | 
BINA TOO cs ccovcavexetearveestcsnerstcceenuscccceresarocd 123.4 123.9] 126.0] 126.2| 1268] 1278} 1288) 1289) 129.2} 130.7} 131.0 | 131.0 | 132.1 131.8 | 131.5 
Intermediate foods and feeds... 116.2 1 5 111.6 109.7 109.3 110.0 111.0 111.9 113.2 113.4 112.7 110.2 111.2 111.6 111.6 
Intermediate energy goods....... 80.8 84.6 89.9 90.3 91.2 94.5 97.1 95.4 96.5 | 103.0 103.6 104.3 109.6 | 108.5 107.9 
Intermediate goods less energy......-...-.+-++ 132.4 ASA 133.0 133.0 133.5 133.9 134.5 135.1 135.2 135.5 135.7 135.3 135.4 135.4 135.2 
Intermediate materials less foods | 
UNG SIN osc esaie scvsteanvastaxecwataceccavessctavwexe 133:5 133.1 184-4 | 134.6 135.1 135.5) 136.1 136.6 | 186.7) 137.0) 1372] 137.0) 137.0} 137.0| 136.7 
Crude energy materials... 68.6 78.5 98.9 87.9 92.0} 100.2} 102.5 97.9} 105.8} 130.6] 1234] 1242] 1343] 1405] 1348 
Crude materials leSS CNerQy.........-.:ceeer4 113.6 107.9 110.5 109.5 110.2 IWS 1144 115.1 115.8} 113.4 110.9 107.4 109.1 110.1 109.9 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 
[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
Annual average 1999 2000 


sic Industry = 
|_ 1998 1999 | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June | moat Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 


— | Total mining industries... 
10 Metal mining 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100) 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100)... 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 
minerals, except fuels...............cccceceseeeeeeeee 132.2 134.0} 134.4) 134.4} 135.0] 135.3] 135.7] 136.7] 137.5] 137.2} 1384] 137.9] 138.0] 138.1 138.1 


70.8 78.0 95.1 86.7 89.5 95.8 98.9 95.7} 100.0) 118.4] 114.8] 115.4] 1226] 128.7 | 124.6 
73.2 70.3 73.4 72.6 73.9 75.3 73.3 71.8 17 73.7 72.8 72.8 73.6 74,7 72.5 
89.5 87.3 86.1 85.4 85.3 84.7 84.8 85.9 86.0 85.1 85.4 83.5 83.9 83.9 83.1 
68.3 78.5 | 101.6 90.4 94.2] 102.6] 107.0} 102.7| 1083] 133.1] 1283] 129.6] 139.3) 147.3) 142.3 


— | Total manufacturing INGUSTIICS..........000seeceeeees 126.2 128.3 | 130.3] 130.5] 130.8) 132.2] 132.9] 132.6] 133.4] 134.2] 1336] 133.4] 1346] 134.8] 134.9 
20 Food and kindred products.... 126.3 126.3 | 127.1 | 126.7] 126.7] 127.2] 127.4] 128.1 | 129.1] 129.4] 129.3) 1282] 1284) 1286] 1288 
21 Tobacco manufactures... 243.1 325.7 | 344.5 | 345.0} 329.4] 348.6] 347.3) 341.8] 347.1] 3422] 342.3] 350.5] 350.5} 351.6] 351.6 


22 Textile mill PrOGUCTS............:cccccscecceseseeserereeees 118.6 116.3] 115.9] 116.1] 1162) 1164] 1165] 1165] 1163] 1166] 1168] 1168] 116.7] 116.6] 117.0 
23 Apparel and other finished products 

made from fabrics and similar materials....... 124.8 125.3 | 125.4] 125.3] 125.2) 125.2} 125.6] 125.7] 125.6| 125.6) 125.8} 125.6) 125.6] 125.9) 125.9 
24 Lumber and wood products, 

OXCOPE TUT oa ccnsvcnecbcentosnxsssv'ceevusnstenucss 157.0 161.8 | 159.6} 160.6) 161.4) 161.6] 162.1 | 161.7} 159.0) 1587] 157.2} 155.8) 1554] 155.3] 154.3 


25 Furniture and fixtures 
26 Paper and allied products. 


139.7 141.3} 142.0) 142.1 142.4| 142.5| 143.0] 143.2] 143.3] 143.5] 143.7) 143.6] 143.5] 143.6] 143.8 
136.2 136.4 | 140.2} 140.4| 141.0] 141.5] 143.2| 145.4) 146.9] 147.3] 147.3} 147.3] 147.6] 147.6] 147.3 


27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries......., 174.0 177.6 | 179.1] 179.2} 180.4) 180.8] 181.1} 182.0} 181.7} 183.1] 183.0] 183.1} 183.2] 184.0} 184.8 


28 Chemicals and allied products...... 148.7 149.7 | 153.0] 152.9| 153.6] 154.5] 155.2| 155.5] 1569] 156.5] 158.0] 157.5] 1584] 159.3} 158.5 
29 Petroleum refining and related products. 66.3 76.8 89.5 91.8 94.0) 104.1} 111.0] 105.6] 111.4] 119.9] 1126] 1128] 124.8] 121.3] 122.5 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 122.1 122.2 | 123.3] 1234] 123.5] 1235] 123.5] 123.7] 1233] 124.4] 124.8] 125.0] 1249] 124.6] 124.8 
31 Leather and leather products............:ceseeeeeey 137.1 136.5 137.0 137.0 137.5 137.5 137.4 137.6 137.5 137.2 137.5 | 138.0 138.3 138.2 138.2 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products.. 129.3 132.6] 133.7] 133.5] 134.4] 134.6] 134.7| 135.0] 134.8] 135.1] 134.9] 134.6] 134.9] 134.4] 134.1 
33 | Primary metal industries... 120.9} 115.8} 117.1] 117.4] 1186] 1195] 120.0] 120.3] 120.5] 120.2) 119.9] 120.1] 120.5) 120.4] 119.2 
34 Fabricated metal products, 

except machinery and transportation 


transportation CQUIPMENT...........eccceeereneees 128.7 129.1 129.6 | 129.7) 129.9] 130.0] 130.3] 130.4] 130.3} 130.3] 130.3] 130.4] 130.5] 130.5} 130.5 
SO. Machinery, except electrical............:cccccee 117.7 117.3 117.1 117.0 117.1 117.3 117.4 117.4 A755) do 117.6 HZ 117.6 117.6 117.7 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 

equipment, and supplies..............::eseeeeeeeeed 110.4 109.5} 109.1 108.9} 108.7} 1086) 1086; 1086] 1086] 1085) 1086} 108.1 108.0 | 108.1 107.8 
37 WFAN SPOT ANON cacccerscosueusencasctestavecncsceshexerane 133.6 134.5} 136.2] 136.2] 1363] 1365] 1364] 136.5] 136.1 136.0] 136.0] 135.6] 135.5] 138.4] 138.4 


38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 


goods; watches and CIOCKS.........ccsseseeeseeseeey 126.0 125.7] 125.3] 125.6] 126.0] 126.2] 126.0] 126.0] 1263] 126.2} 1265] 1266] 1265] 126.4] 126.3 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
INGUStHES (12/85 = 100)... .-...cccccecncoonssaescease 129.7 130.3 | 130.2] 130.5] 130.7} 131.1] 130.8) 130.9) 131.3] 130.7] 131.0] 131.1) 180.7] 131.0) 131.2 


Service industries: 


42 Motor freight transportation 
and warehousing (06/93 = 100) 
43 U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100).... 


111.6 114.8] 115.5] 115.8] 1165] 117.0] 1181] 1182] 1188] 119.0) 1188] 120.1 | 1206] 121.4} 121.6 
132.3 135.3 | 135.2 | 135.2] 135.2} 135.2) 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2] 135.2) 135.2] 135.2 
44 | Water transportation (12/92 = 100) 105.6 113.0] 116.7] 116.1] 116.4] 117.0] 117.8] 1186] 119.8} 124.1] 124.8] 1281] 1266] 126.5] 127.8 
45 | Transportation by air (12/92 = 100).. 124.5 130.8} 133.4] 134.2) 141.0] 141.6] 144.3} 1454] 1496| 147.2| 1476] 1483) 151.3) 151.2] 153.1 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)... 99.2 98.3 98.2 98.2} 102.1} 101.9{ 101.9] 101.9} 101.9] 102.1 | 1025] 1025] 1024} 1027] 102.7 
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33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


{1982 = 100] 
Index 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 
‘7 
Finished goods 

Ota ae cecarnctearevss tee seucerereersectseatsserrauacesberencoosiunicadetcrend 121.7 123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 130.7 133.0 
Foods 124.1 123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 134.3 135.1 
Energy... 78.1 77.8 78.0 “71.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 75.1 78.8 
Other..... 131.1 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0 142.4 143.7 146.1 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and 

components 

114.4 114.7 116.2 118.5 124.9 125.7 125.6 123.0 123.2 
115.3 113.9 115.6 118.5 119.5 125.3 123.2 123.2 120.8 
85.1 84.3 84.6 83.0 84.1 89.8 89.0 80.8 84.3 
Other 121.4 122.0 123.8 127.1 135.2 134.0 134.2 133.5 133.1 

Crude materials for further processing 
iV Oteal cecstsnscenccsnacstyrcessseresncpensstestettcaecscyiasinesseasexecveessaaene? 4 101.2 100.4 102.4 101.8 102.7 113.8 111.1 96.8 98.2 
Foods. 105.5 105.1 108.4 106.5 105.8 121.5 112.2 103.9 98.7 
RENGR QV estecerccscccsten cere wc ce ornate cen caesdar cannon gr aestes anc aco 80.4 78.8 76.7 72.1 69.4 85.0 87.3 68.6 78.5 
Other 97.5 94.2 94.1 97.0 105.8 105.7 103.5 84.5 91.1 
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4. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 
EE ——E—OEEEeeeeeeee——e————————————————————————eeeeeEEEEEEEE——E—E————— 


a Industry 1999 | 2000 
ial Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
OQ) Foodland! live anitmalsicc-.<-.c.cscsesees<cesteseeees <easecc-odecens 86.4 86.3 85.6 86.3 86.9 86.8 87.5 88.3 87.5 85.8 83.6 85.9 87.3 
01 Meat and meat preparations...............cccecessesesceeseeeeeeeeee 97.4 O77 100.9 100.1 98.0 99.4 102.2 105.1 109.5 108.2 103.7 105.2 107.9 
04 Cereals and cereal preparations............cccccscssesseseseseeeees 69.5 70.1 68.5 71.0 74.1 74.4 74.0 75.0 71.6 66.9 64.0 67.8 70.8 
0: Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or (ol at Aparna 96.6 94.3 91.2 90.5 89.0 88.6 90.6 90.1 87.8 91.3 88.6 91.9 89.7 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.............c000- Le 1oa 778 78.9 80.0 82.2 83.2 84.2 85.2 84.4 82.9 82.9 83.7 83.7 
21 Hides, skins, and fUrskinS, rAW............c:ccececeseseseseeeeeeeees 88.6 87.8 90.5 91.1 89.5 87.7 85.5 86.5 86.7 89.7 95.4 100.5 104.7 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits.............0.ccccceceseeeeseseeeeeeee 82.3 78.1 79.6 80.5 84.8 86.0 88.3 89.1 86.3 80.3 78.0 83.8 81.3 
24 Cork and WOOd...........:00+-++ eRe 83.5 83.8 85.0 86.4 86.5 87.2 87.4 86.7 86.7 86.5 88.4 87.0 88.2 


25 Pulp and waste paper. 
26| Textile fibers and their waste.... re, 
27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals................cccsc0eces0-+- 93.1 93.8 94.1 94.3 94.0 93.5 93.0 93.0 93.3 93.3 93.1 91.5 90.7 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal SCrap................cccecceeeeeeeeee Toa tas 78.4 80.0 80.7 80.9 80.4 79.6 78.2 78.0 78.7 78.7 79.6 


3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products. 


321) (Coal, Coke, And briquettes. <.ccc-c-cs.c+--cGcusexeenoneerapnescesvouess i B76 97.6 97.5 96.1 96.1 96.1 94.7 94.5 93.8 93.8 93.1 93.1 93.3 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 131.3 133.4 140.1 143.6 159.6 179.2 152.0 163.1 168.2 178.3 172.3 203.3 188.8 


4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxeS.............0.:. 81.9 79.0 78.0 75.8 74.3 70.8 71.6 70.1 67.1 64.6 63.2 61.7 60.5 


5| Chemicals and related products, n.e-s. ........... 
54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products..... 
55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 


57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)............ : 94.4 94.9 95.0 94.8 94.8 95.5 97.7 98.4 98.1 97.0 95.4 92.8 92.9 
58| Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100) 97.9 97.8 98.0 97.8 98.6 | 100.1 100.2 99.8 99.3 99.4 99.4 99.3 98.6 
59} Chemical materials and products, 1.0.8. ............:::ecese 98.9 98.8 99.1 99.2 99.9 99.6 99.4 99.3 99.1 99.3 99.2 99.2 99.1 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 97.8 98.0 98.3 98.3 99.0 99.7 99.9 100.1 100.4 100.7 100.9 101.1 100.8 
62 Rubber manufactures, 1.0.5. ......::cccscecceceeseceesceeaceceaceneed 108.2 108.2 108.5 104.7 103.7 103.6 103.7 104.6 104.4 104.8 104.7 104.7 104.6 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
ANG Papel DOAN eteceer c<ecoac Pawe csecaotetveeecss-ueceSecivacst 87.2 87.6 87.2 87.6 87.8 88.4 89.1 90.5 89.8 90.4 90.3 90.0 89.9 
66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, 1.€.S. «0.0... 106.0 106.0 105.8 105.8 106.0 106.2 106.4 106.4 106.5 106.3 106.3 106.1 105.8 
68 INGRMOITONIS NOUNS 25 5c oases scnwe ga navasivsctevecscscdewakincky 90.2 90.7 92.3 93.4 98.8 101.9 100.3 98.1 100.1 103.0 105.1 105.0 105.2 
7| Machinery and transport equipment... 97.4 97.5 97.2 97.4 97.3 97.3 97.3 97.4 97.3 97.3 97.3 97.4 97.3 


71 Power generating machinery and equipment 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries... 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 


QNGIMACHING | DantSe ies... 2-s Porat ap-cca-oedeerhctocnaw Mecceeaases 107.7| 107.7} 107.9} 107.5} 107.6} 108.0} 108.2} 1082) 108.2) 108.3) 108.1 108.2 | 108.3 
75| Computer equipment and office Machines.............-4 70.5 70.4 70.2 70.1 68.7 68.7 68.5 68.5 68.2 68.3 67.8 67.8 67.8 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 96.6 96.6 96.7 96.4 97.0 96.6 96.4 97.0 96.9 96.9 96.7 96.8 96.5 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment... 87.4 87.3 86.7 86.4 86.6 86.3 86.4 86.3 85.7 85.7 85.8 85.7 85.2 
17S) MER TROAG VOIICIO Seeerctataees reas caxcastanscsossauney-c-cetrarcretweeprarccsanczaH 103.1 103.1 103.1 103.5} 103.6] 104.0] 103.9} 103.9} 103.9] 103.9} 103.9] 104.0) 103.9 
87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatus. ............-.cccceceeeeeeeeeeeesees 105.5] 1056] 105.3} 1052; 105.4) 105.7) 105.7} 105.7) 105.8) 106.4} 106.4] 106.5} 106.6 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 


[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


SITC 1999 2000 
Industry = =5 a 
Rev. 3 Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
bea | aN Sh Mieka. 
Q| Food end live enliwle ftc..c: 2 Wens.ctiiterconcteeeen 92.4} 9471 937) 936! 931! 940] 923] 913] 915] 91.5] 912] 914] 90.1 


01 Meat and meat preparations. 
03] Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 


aquatic invertebrates............... cmemsalln IONS 106.8 106.8 | 107.9} 108.0 111.0 109.6 109.1 110.7 113.5 1125 110.7 | 108.6 


05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry........... 97.2} 103.6; 102.0} 102.1 101.2 | 100.7 96.8 95.7 97.2 97.6 97.8 100.7 96.7 
07 Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 

THO OG teed css aceccestncnnceececsuce agatsasaseeanvaansarevovavarsuiared 66.0 70.6 67.2 64.7 61.0 61.1 59.8 59.5 56.8 55.8 54.5 54.0 52.0 

1| Beverages and toDacco.............cccceeesseeeeceeeeseeeeneenees 111.5 112.0 EZ 111.4 111.7 111.9 112.4 113.0 112.5 112.9 113.6 113.6 113.4 

11 BGVOLAUGS rane cac gna ec sosteccangeeecteusuenccudeevaceevenmeastayernicatoneny 108.5} 108.7] 1079] 1082] 1085] 1087} 109.4} 110.1 109.4} 109.9} 110.7) 110.6} 110.7 

2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels...........ceereenee 90.3 92.2 93.6 94.7 94.3 93.8 91.9 90.7 90.7 89.6 88.8 89.8 87.6 


24| Cork and wood 
25 Pulp and waste paper.... 
28 Metalliferous ores and metal scrap.... 


29| Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.€.5. ..........-.+4 AOGiSs| a lithe) make bad 124.3 | 111.9] 110.1 106.7 92.7) 101.8} 101.3} 103.0} 104.3 99.1 
3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 134.7 | 141.2 145.2 165.7 165.4 | 148.5 154.3 | 172.0 170.6 172.1 189.8 185.2 190.2 . 
33 Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...} 132.6 141.4 146.1 167.9 166.6 147.1 154.2 171.0 168.5 170.0 188.9 180.9 184.6 
34} Gas, natural and manufactured.............cesecceeseeeeeeeeeeees 161.5) 150.2] 147.8] 161.4] 170.5) 171.5] 167.5] 195.4) 202.9] 205.4/ 218.1 239.4 | 254.6 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. .......seseseeseseesee| 92.1 92.0 92.2 92.7 92.8 93.4 94.3 94.1 95.5 95.9 95.4 95.1 94.7 
52! — WNOFGAMIC CHEMICRIS ie races nccecsessacecessnsevencerscsssbiepuvvesteseresi 87.7 88.0 88.3 89.0 88.8 89.8 90.7 91.5 92.5 92.6 92.5 93.1 92.9 
53} Dying, tanning, and coloring materials..............:::0008 91.4 89.7 88.9 89.3 88.4 88.0 87.4 86.1 87.6 88.6 87.9 87.0 86.9 


54 Medicinal and pharmaceutical products... 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. , - 
57} Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)............ 93.9 94.0 93.7 93.0 93.9 93.9 94.0 94.3 95.5 95.4 95.3 96.0 95.9 


58 Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100) 79.4 79.7 79.3 79.0 80.4 80.3 80.8 80.8 81.5 80.9 80.8 80.0 79.5 
59 Chemical materials and products, 0.6.5. ........ssesseeeeeee 98.4 99.5 100.0 101.6 100.6 100.0 100.9 99.7 100.2 100.0 101.1 100.7 100.6 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 93.9 93.9 94.5 95.5 98.0 97.5 97.1 97.6 98.0 98.7 97.9 97.6 97.2 
62] Rubber Manufactures; 1.0.8, \.cuccseccassecteravnngsenecoontonnsy 94.4 94.4 92.7 92.8 92.3 92.4 92.5 91.8 92.1 91.9 91.7 91.7 91.6 
64 Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard 87.4 86.2 86.6 86.9 87.1 88.8 89.6 89.1 89.5 89.4 91.4 91.6 91.9 
66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. ........... “ 101.6 | 101.2 100.8 | 101.2 100.8 | 100.9 100.7 100.5 100.9} 100.9} 100.8 100.2 100.2 
G8] VNOnIGrrGUSimMotalS:...0...c.cs-s-ccscou ernie eersincetnerasie Ory 95.4 95.6 98.9} 1044] 115.1 110.3} 1069} 110.7] 1125} 1186] 1145] 115.7] 113.8 
69| Manufactures of Metals, N.€.S. ......cccsssesseesscseeseeeeeseeeee 95.9 95.9 95.7 96.1 96.1 95.9 95.9 95.7 95.8 95.4 95.5 95.2 95.0 


7| Machinery and transport equipment Hl 89.8 89.7 89.8 89.8 89.6 89.7 89.8 89.6 89.6 89.5 89.3 89.2 89.1 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries.............-. 98.2 97.8 97.7 97.9 97.3 97.1 97.0 96.1 96.7 96.6 95.9 95.7 95.5 


74 General industrial machines and parts, n.@.s., 
anid MachinG PartS: i e-...e.sccdese eesersnscveesetee 97.3 97.0 97.0 96.7 97.0 96.9 96.7 96.2 96.7 96.4 96.1 95.5 95.4 


75| Computer equipment and office machines 
76) Telecommunications and sound recording and 


61.4 61.7 61.5 61.4 61.0 60.5 60.2 60.0 59.9 59.9 59.7 58.8 58.8 


reproducing apparatus and equipment..............c:se 85.9 85.6 85.2 85.2 84.9 84.5 84.7 84.6 84.3 84.2 84.1 83.8 83.8 
77| ~— Electrical machinery and equipment..............ceecereeeeeeee 82.2 82.1 82.4 82.2 82.2 83.0 83.5 83.3 82.8 82.7 82.6 82.7 82.5 
PBI) ROA VERICIGS:..crcsszeserensescacasvsnocsvarsataxsyoates venvcrgraveceesertt 102.4 | 102.3) 1024] 1026] 102.6} 102.7] 102.7] 1028] 1028] 1027] 1026] 1029] 102.9 
GS), FOOD CA aca eae en vatsaveseevavevovssssaovesusdcan ceseeauetstasanstnesinased 100.8 | 100.8) 100.8) 100.9} 100.7} 100.5] 100.7] 1003] 100.9} 101.0} 100.9! 100.8! 100.7 


88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
ANG OPUICE! GOOGS: N:0:5.. Fuses scesssavovistsscacomsmcasenunnemeccan 


91.1 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


(1995 = 100] 
SS ee eee eee ee eee eS 
1999 
Category 2000 
| Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.) Oct. Nov. 
=! | | | | je j= : 
PLESCOMMODIMIES Ss. ccctessczcct cacet cociacoacnsemrecsecaccnorevens 95.3 95.2 95.4 95.8 96.3 96.2 96.4 96.3 96.2 96.0 96.6 96.5 96.5 
Foods, feeds, and beverages.................. aul SOsr: 86.0 86.3 87.2 87.1 87.8 88.3) | 87.1 85.1 82.8 85.3 85.8 | 86.7 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages......... ad) tS) 84.9 85.4 86.0 86.2 87.1 87.7 86.2 84.0 81.3 84.3 84.6 85.7 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 99.2 99.5 98.3} 100.9 97.8 97.0 96.6 98.1 97.9 99.7 97.9 99.5 98.6 
Industrial supplies and materials...............000000000004 91.1 91.7 92.1 93.6 95.2 94.6 95.2 95.2 95.5 95.3 96.6 96.1 95.9 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 76.6 76.7 75.2 76.9 Wants 78.2 78.2 78.2 77.9 80.3 81.9 82.3 82.3 
Fuels and lubricants. .......- essere} 115.9} 120.4] 122.7] 131.3] 143.6] 127.8] 132.9] 135.6] 141.2| 137.9] 155.0] 146.9 150.7 
Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials.................. 89.1 89.3 89.7 90.4 91.0 91.9 92.1 91.9 91.7 91.6 91.3 91.5 90.9 
Selected building materials. ..........cccccsseeeeseese ed 87.7 88.6 89.2 89.5 90.1 90.4 90.0 89.9 89.6 90.5 89.5 90.3 89.5 
Capital QOOdS uses cxcssveassectasasascas-sceashwssnssesseoeseds | 96.3 96.0 96.1 96.0 96.0 96.1 96.1 96.1 96.1 96.1 96.2 96.1 96.2 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........| 98.4 98.5 98.3 98.8 98.8 98.7 98.9 99.2 99.1 99.7 99.9 99.5 99.5 
Nonelectrical Machinery.............c:ssscccssssesesessesceeeed 92.5 92.1 92.1 91.9 91.8 91.9 91.9 91.7 91.6 91.6 91.5 91.4 91.4 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 103.9} 103.8 103.9 103.8 | 104.2 104.2 104.2 104.1 104.4) 104.4) 104.5 | 104.5 104.4 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................4 102.2 | 102.4} 102.4] 102.5] 1023] 102.4] 102.4] 102.3) 1025} 102.4] 102.2} 102.2 102.2 
Nondurables, Manufactured............csseeseeseseeseeeee 102.5} 102.9] 102.8) 102.6} 102.4} 102.3} 102.4) 102.1 102.4} 102.4} 102.2) 102.3 102.2 
Durables, manufactured..............:..csececssssseseerees 100.9 100.8 101.0 101.4] 101.0 101.3 | 101.3) 101.3} 101.5} 101.4] 101.3} 101.2 101.2 
Agricultural commodities. ..............ccscecceseeeesseeeeeeees 83.7 83.1 83.2 84.0 84.4 85.1 85.6 84.4 82.6 80.9 83.5 83.9 84.8 
Nonagricultural commodities 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
1999 2000 
Category 
Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. 
al |e neti 
ALL COMMODITIES. ..........-ccscesscssessessessesornsnseaseseseers 96.2 96.8 97.2 99.2 99.3 97.9 98.3 99.6 99.7 99.9} 101.0} 100.5 100.7 
Foods, feeds, and DeVerages..........:.sseseseseeeeeeeeeed 93.0 94.8 93.6 93.3| 92.5 93.3 91.9 91.1 91.1 91.3 90.7 90.6 89.2 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.............+. 87.2 89.8 88.4 87.6 86.6 86.7 85.2 84.1 83.7 83.2 82.5 82.8 81.7 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 108.2 | 107.7 | 107.2) 108.1 108.3} 110.8] 109.8] 109.7] 1105] 1129) 112.5) 111.2 109.0 
Industrial supplies and materials..............sce:eeeeeeeee4 106.9 109.4} 111.0 118.6 119.8} 114.3 115.9 121.8 121.8 122.8| 127.6) 126.3 127.4 
Fuels and luBriCantsis:...cccisectborsecctescsesscerene| 1348 140.7 144.2 164.7 163.7 147.7 153.3 170.6 169.2 170.9 187.3 183.4 188.3 
Petroleum and petroleum products..............++++] 132.5 | 140.9| 145.8| 167.5] 166.2| 147.4] 154.0] 170.4| 168.0} 169.6} 187.0] 181.0 184.6 
Paper and paper base StOCKS..........ecscsssseseeeeeeeeeen 81.8 81.2 82.1 82.8 83.1 85.6 86.8 87.0 87.5 87.6 89.8 90.4 90.6 
Materials associated with nondurable 

supplies and materialS..........ccccsssseseeeeeeeeeees 88.8 89.1 89.2 89.7 90.4 91.2 92.1 91.7 92.7 93.4 92.8 92.9 92.7 
Selected building materials...........:ccccccseseeeeee ed 108.3 111.1 110.5 110.1 112.1 111.9 109.1 105.0 103.4 100.2 98.7 99.3 97.1 
Unfinished metals associated with durable goods..| 94.4 94.8 97.4 100.3 107.1 104.3 102.0 105.0 106.5 109.5 106.0 105.6 104.0 
Nonmetals associated with durable goods............., 87.5 87.4 87.2 88.0 87.6 87.8 87.8 87.0 87.7 87.5 87.2 87.0 86.7 
Capital: GOOdS: 2. sionracnscncrsnoncsantnenerdanuerstesansnaesest 81.8 81.7 81.7 81.6 81.3 81.4 81.2 80.9 80.9 80.7 80.6 80.2 80.1 
Electric and electrical generating equipment..........). 91.8 91.1 91.8 91.8 92.1 93.9 94.2 94.3 94.1 93.7 93.6 93.4 93.3 
Nonelectrical MaChinery.....c.scccserceecseesseceeeres 78.5 78.4 78.3 78.2 77.9 777 TS TEC 77.1 77.0 76.8 76.4 76.3 
Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 102.0 102.0 102.1 102.2 102.2 102.3 102.6 102.7 102.8 102.6 102.5 102.6 102.7 
Consumer goods, excluding automotive...............++4 97.6 97.5 97.5 97.4 97.1 97.1 97.0 96.5 96.8 96.8 96.6 96.6 96.5 
Nondurables, manufactured... 100.7 | 100.6} 100.4} 100.4} 100.3} 100.3; 100.1 99.5 99.8 | 100.0 99.8 99.8 99.9 
Durables, manufactured 94.2 94.1 94.1 93.8 93.5 92.8 

Nonmanufactured consumer QOOds............esss0e 98.8 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


{1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


1998 
Category L | 1999 | - 2000 xb 
Dec. Mar. June Sept. Dec. Mar. June Sept. 
. . a | | a aah I at 
Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100).............sceseseeseseeeeeed 87.4 88.0 86.2 87.9 90.7 88.9 88.4 88.5 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100)..........cceeseseeeeeee eed 95.2 92.7 92.8 92.7 91.7 91.7 92.8 92.6 
Air passenger fares (U.S. carriers)..............cccceseeeeeee 103.1 104.5 112.3 114.2 106.8 107.3 113.3 115.5 
Air passenger fares (foreign Carriers)..........:csccsseeered 101.1 98.9 106.3 108.6 102.2 102.6 107.9 109.1 
Ocean liner freight (inDOUNG)............ss:cceecesseesseerseesed 104.2 102.6 133.7 148.0 139.4 136.3 143.0 142.8 
A f 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 
Quarterly indexes 
Item 1998 1999 2000 
"| T 
il IV | i) lll IV I ll ll IV | il il 
Business 
Output per hour of all persons 108.3} 108.5] 109.7} 110.0] 1106] 111.6) 1126] 1128] 1142] 1163] 116.7] 1187] 119.5 
Compensation per hour..............:.200008 113.5) 115.3) 117.4 118.5 | 120.0] 121.4) 123.0 | 1245] 126.1 127.3 | 128.4] 130.6] 132.4 
Real compensation per NOur.............:cccceeeeeeeeeeeseeees 100.4 | 101.5) 102.9} 103.8) 104.7} 105.5! 106.4] 106.9] 107.6] 107.8} 107.7} 1085] 109.2 
Unit labor COStS.......-ecseeeseeseestesssseesteeseeeseeesssesseeeee] 104.8 | 106.3] 106.7] 107.7] 108.5; 108.8] 109.3] 110.4] 110.5] 109.5] 110.0] 110.0] 110.8 
Unit nonlabor payMents......--scsscccscccccccccrivecseeesesecess| 118.5] 1168] 116:41 115.1 114.6 114.6) 115.1 114.1 114.3) 116.8 118.2 120.0 119.9 
implicit price ide flatoreetst.-...sstveeesseucescrospevesscccsccses 109.9} 110.2} 110.3] 1105) 110.7] 110.9] 111.4] 111.8] 111.9] 112.2] 113.0) 113.7] 114.1 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of all perSONS............ccccccseesceseeseeseeeeeee 108.0 108.1 109.3; 109.8) 110.3} 111.2 112.0 112.1 113.6 | 115.8 116.3 118.1 119.1 
Compensation) per hots: <crecsccccswccenvcoscsvscnesdansess- 113.0] 114.7) 116.4) 117.9] 119.4] 120.8] 122.1 123.6 | 125.2) 126.5] 127.8) 129.6) 131.6 
Real compensation per Nour..............s.sccccrsssesseceenes 100.0 | 101.0) 102.3] 103.2} 104.2} 104.9] 105.7} 106.1 106.8 | 107.2} 107.1 107.7 | 108.5 
Wnt labOnCostss cece sueneccrs-cokecceea sus tesacsacrecetess| 104.7" || 406:4 106.5 | 107.5) 1083} 1085] 109.0} 110.2} 110.3] 109.3) 109.8) 109.7] 110.5 
Unit nonlabor payments.. TASS: 197-85) 1177-45) 116:33)  115:8)) 115:8))- 16-7) 115.7 |) 1164 118.6} 120.1 121.8 | 121.9 
Implicit price’deflatorsrres.<2-c.c1ness2-<00cseenercoxsnceweeses: 110.1 110.4 110.5 110.7 111.0 111.2 111.8 112.2 112.4 112.7 113.6 114.1 114.7 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees...........cceseeseeseeeeeeeees 110.8 111.6] 112.3) 113.4) 114.9 TUS: S51) Aitzed 118.2 119.7 121.5] 121.3 122.9 124.4 
Compensation PemnOul....cc-22...cccsss0-tsaceaneoscitteacnecs 112.41 113.7} 115.2; 1166] 1180] 119.3} 120.9] 122.4} 124.0] 125.3] 126.1 128.0 | 129.9 
Real compensation per hour.................cssccssecsseeeeees 99.2 100.1 101.2 102.1 103.0 103.7 104.6 | 105.1 105.8 | 106.1 105.8 106.4 | 107.1 
MOLAUUNIRCOSUS sacczercesssnaarescerttisesnecicceres acs tnaceceeose=ece de — TO Ned 101.5} 102.0} 102.3] 102.1 102.6} 1025] 103.0} 103.2] 103.0) 104.0; 104.3] 104.7 

Unit labor costs... 101.2 101.9 102.6 102.8 102.7 103.0 103.2 103.5 103.6 103.1 1-4/- 104.2 104.4 

Unit nonlabor costs. 100.8 | 100.4} 100.5} 100.9) 100.2} 101.6/ 100.7| 101.4} 102.1 102.5} 104.2; 104.9} 105.5 
UIE PLORS Soe o005.ce-nr---0es -| 160.3} 156.5} 150.4] 147.2) 151.4] 1445] 149.7| 147.5] 143.3] 145.7] 152.2} 156.3] 154.1 
Unit nonlaboripayments:. << .2.2- sacsc se cceneseicnoncvasceosvr'ey 116-05) 114-70)| 1132) -192:7.||  113:3' | 442.5) 148:25)) S49 S25) 142.6) 113-5: 6:4 On eae 
Implicitiprice:detlatonarec...cere:sche.<-0--2sropcue-s>-n-sccces 106.1 106.1 106.1 106.1 106.2} 106.2] 106.5} 106.7/ 1066| 106.6} 108.1 108.8 | 108.9 

Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all persons 118.7 | 120.1 AZT 22274 1254 126.8 | 128.9] 130.4} 131.9] 135.1 138.4 | 140.3] 142.8 
Compensation per hour........... -f 111.5) 113.3] 115.2) 116.6) 118.1 119.4 | 120.7) 122.4] 124.1 125.5 | 127.0) 128.2) 130.3 
Real compensation per NOUr.............0sseseeeeeeeeeseereses 98.6 99.8 | 101.2] 102.1 103.0 | 103.7] 104.4} 105.1 105.9 | 106.4) 106.5] 106.6] 107.5 
Writ lADON COSTS teen tenets crttetcecccseneeseececeseseeeeral| | (OGG 94.4 95.0 95.1 94.4 94.1 93.6 93.8 94.1 92.9 91.8 91.4 91.2 
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40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1996 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all PErSONS.................eeccseeeeeeteeees 45.6 63.0 75.8 90.2 91.3 94.8 95.4 96.6 97.3} 100.0} 102.0 104.8 
Output per unit of capital services..........2...::cceeeeeeee 110.4 111.1 101.5 99.3 96.1 97.7 98.5} 100.3 99.7; 100.0} 100.5} 100.1 
Multifactoriprodguctivitycss-..:---c-7eecc-0--ser-nentaeceosreeeee 65.2 80.0 88.3 95.3 94.4 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.4; 100.0; 101.1 102.6 
COT o\UT Cieereecece ne eerrtecceecuc ohne renacunrenee NT borieercnceer ore |. ua ncarey 42.0] 59.4 83.6 82.6 85.7 88.5 92.8 95.8; 100.0} 105.2} 110.6 
Inputs: 
aborinputvieccc-ncsscmeccreeeee 54.0 61.0 71.9 89.4 88.3 89.3 91.8 95.6 98.0) 100.0} 103.7; 106.4 
Capital services z 24.9 37.8 58.6 84.2 86.0 87.7 89.8 92.6 96.0; 100.0} 104.7; 110.4 
Combined units of labor and capital input................ 42.3 52.4 67.3 87.7 87.5 88.8 91.1 94.6 97.3; 100.0} 104.0; 107.7 
Capital per hour of all PErSONS...........:.ccceeeescereeeeee eee 41.3 56.7 74.7 90.8 95.0 97.0 96.8 96.3 97.6} 100.0} 101.5; 104.7 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons................::sseeeeeeeeeeee 48.7 64.9 77.3 90.3 91.4 94.8 95.3 96.5 97.5} 100.0} 101.7) 104.5 
Output per unit of capital services..............:0ccseeeeeee 120.1 118.3} 105.7} 100.0 96.6 97.9 98.8; 100.3 99.9} 100.0) 100.2 99.8 
Multifactor prOGUGHIVITY.0.-..<.:0scsssaccconsetscanaensccsaveees 69.1 82.6 90.5 95.6 94.7 96.6 97.1 98.1 98.6; 100.0! 100.9} 102.4 
QUT UE ao sssecenes tusevneseaavduncos sn ectassvarhedessocneesvacchsentacsl| a (alee 41.9 59.6 83.5 82.5 85.5 88.4 92.6 95.8} 100.0 105.1 110.6 
Inputs: 
LEADON PUL secesorenseurcasesrcontenee ecneces ances eeoreneeseseeerested 50.1 59.3 70.7 89.2 88.0 89.0 91.8 95.4 97.8; 100.0) 103.8; 106.6 
Capital services a 22.6 35.5 56.4 83.5 85.4 87.3 89.5 92.3 95.9} 100.0! 1049) 110.8 
Combined units of labor and capital input................] 39.3 50.7 65.9 87.3 87.1 88.4 91.0 94.4 97.2; 100.0} 104.2) 108.0 
Capital per hour of all persons................:scsseeeeeeeneeees 40.5 54.8 73.1 90.3 94.7 96.8 96.5 96.3 97.6 100.0 101.5 104.7 
Manufacturing (1992 = 100) 
Productivity: 
Output per houriof all persons..........:.5¢.0...-.iwecesece-rd 41.8 54.2 70.1 92.8 95.0; 100.0) 101.9} 105.0 109.0} 112.8) 117.41 124.3 
Output per unit of capital services...............:.:2.eeeeee| 124.3 116.5} 100.9} 101.6 97.5} 100.0} 101.1 104.0! 105.0) 104.5! 105.6) 106.5 
72.7 84.4 86.6 99.3 98.3} 100.0} 100.4; 102.6) 105.0) 106.1 109.8; 113.2 
38.5 56.5 75.3 97.3 95.4; 100.0) 103.3) 108.7; 113.4; 116.9); 123.5} 130.7 
Inputs: 
IOUS Off all DELSOMS sais astess oss annueumye? exons -xeevayracnicevouneane 92.0 104.2) 107.5; 104.8) 100.4; 100.0) 101.4) 103.6; 104.0! 103.7| 105.5} 105.2 
Capital SOnviCeS <2. acca cepGs.ne nasenisaes-cautert nies ate covenseee 30.9 48.5 74.7 95.8 97.9; 100.0; 102.2} 104.5} 108.0; 111.9} 1169} 122.8 
EVTORQyieeciastea ie abt se cced ques ten tose tretevacesacacwucuevesstele enone 51S 85.4 92.5 99.9} 100.1 100.0} 103.7; 107.3) 109.5; 107.0) 103.9} 109.2 
Nonenerayimaterials:.r<<ccssrvtcetsnercxencestessp-ectestivenneosy 38.2 44.8 75.0 92.5 93.6} 100.0} 105.7) 111.3] 112.8] 120.4] 120.4] 127.2 
Purchased business services..... 28.2 48.8 73.7 92.5 92.1 100.0 103.0 105.1 110.0 108.9 114.2 116.8 
Combined units of all factor inputs... 52.9 67.0 87.0 98.0 97.0; 100.0} 102.9} 106.0 107.9} 110.2) 112.5) 115.5 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 | 1999 
Business [ 
Output per hour of alll persONS...........c.ccssseseseseseeseseseseees 48.8 67.0 80.4 93.9 95.2 96.3} 100.5) 101.9} 102.6) 105.4) 107.6} 110.5) 114.0 
Gompensationipernouriiccccer-<-s- on cde eovesocccet sos esoece 13.7 23.5 54.2 85.8 90.7 95.0 102.5 104.5 106.7 110.1 113.3 119.3 125.2 
Real compensation per hour..............cccceceeeeeceeeeeeees 60.0 78.9 89.5 95.9 96.5 97.5 99.9 99.7 99.3 99.7; 100.4) 104.3) 107.3 
Unitlabomcostormeetrccncscrcssse sc stcver rs srevsseseaces eecect 28.0 35.1 67.4 91.3 95.3 98.7} 101.9} 102.6} 104.1 104.5} 105.3} 107.9} 109.9 
Unit nonlabor payments... coche Pas 31.6 61.5 91.8 93.9 97.0) 102.5) 106.4) 109.4) 113.3) 117.1 T1852)" 115:1 
lmpilcitiprice deflator. .2:-..---s.2+.:esyexercaseaeesncnccsa coves 27.0 33.9 65.2 91.5 94.8 98.1 102.2} 104.0) 106.0) 107.7) 109.7) 110.6} 111.8 
Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of alll PersONS............cccceseseeeeeeseseeceee 51.9 68.9 82.0 94.2 95.3 96.4; 100.5} 101.8} 102.8} 105.4) 107.3) 110.2} 113.4 
Compensation per Hout. ccc.cccscresscspnscccsucwssvessertcesses 14.3 23.7 54.6 85.8 90.5 95.0} 102.2} 104.3) 106.6} 109.8) 112.9) 118.6) 124.4 
Real compensation per NOur.................cscceeeeeeeeeeeees 62.8 79.5 90.0 95.9 96.3 97.5 99.6 99.5 99.2 99.5} 100.0} 103.8) 106.5 
UUNNIAD OM COSTS cemeceresenccsestccrcectreseitecrse ses tavanerarerescsete 27.5 34.4 66.5 91.1 95.0 98.5} 101.7/ 102.5) 103.7; 104.2) 105.1 107.7} 109.7 
Unit nonlabor payments osc] exh) 31.3 60.5 91.3 93.6 97.1 103.0| 106.9) 110.4) 113.5} 118.0) 116.3) 116.8 
Implicit price deflator. ..-..-..-cscccccssssacccenecsves Ree 26.5 33.3 64.3 91.2 94.5 98.0! 102.2} 104.1 106.1 107.6} 109.8} 110.8) 112.3 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees.............:ccccseseeeeeeeeed 55.4 70.4 81.1 94.6 95.4 97.6; 100.8 103.2 104.3 107.6 110.2 114.2 119.2 
Compensation!perhourtc..---secs<.casstvep cuwavessecrrecesecas 15.6 25.3 56.4 86.2 90.8 95.2) 102.1 104.3} 106.2] 109.1 112.0] 117.4) 123.2 
Real compensation per hour.. ent 68.3 84.7 93.1 96.3 96.6 97.8 99.6 99.5 98.9 98.8 99.3} 102.7 105.5 
Total unit costs............... oa 26.8 34.8 68.4 92.0 95.9 98.8; 101.0) 101.1 102.0} 101.2} 101.4; 102.2} 102.9 

Unit labor costs.... Sel esehe | 35.9 69.6 91.1 95.2 97.5} 101.3] 101.0} 101.9} 101.4; 101.6; 102.8) 103.4 

Unitinonlabonicostsiiiccfccctcecscscas-vecvtestseevenesevsecatssvesss 23.3 31.9 65.1 94.6 98.0} 102.1 100.2} 101.3) 102.2} 100.6; 100.8; 100.8) 101.7 
UIE PUONRSsrsacee coneses cnousancastecckcersecescarece-eeceschasasccsneeesssierr4 50.2 44.4 68.8 97.3 94.3 93.0} 113.2} 131.7] 139.0} 152.2} 156.7) 148.3) 146.5 
Unitinonlabor payMemnts.cosc.---0.:.cscccossesesescrsesivevseseses 30.2 35.1 66.0 95.3 97.1 99.7} 103.5] 109.0) 111.6) 113.8) 115.0) 112.9) 113.1 
lmplicitipriceideflator sss: cssreacx<rteveccntssvavesceansssesqcaree 28.8 35.6 68.4 92.5 95.8 98.3} 102.1 103.7} 105.1 105.5} 106.1 106.1 106.6 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of all PersOns............:csccscceseeseeseseeseeeeee 41.9 54.3 70.3 90.5 92.9 95.0} 102.0}; 105.2) 109.3) 113.1 117.6] 123.9} 131.6 
Compensation per hour.............-.sssecsccccsseseereenseeses 14.9 23.7 55.6 86.6 90.8 95.6] 102.7} 105.6} 107.9] 109.3} 111.4) 117.3) 123.2 
Real compensation per NOur..............2.cessceseeeeeeeeees 65.2 79.5 91.7 96.8 96.6 98.1 100.2 100.8 100.4 99.0 98.8; 102.6 105.5 
WnitabOrCOSts sees ccccentscctcncccocesesmvensavessstrecesnrserseaa|| GOs 43.7 79.1 95.8 97.7; 100.6) 100.7; 100.4 98.7 96.6 94.8 94.6 93.6 
Unit nonlabor payments... cate 26.8 29.4 80.2 95.4 99.6 98.9} 101.0] 102.9} 107.2} 110.1 109.7} 104.6 - 
Implicit price deflator..............scscssssececeees coat 30.2 34.9 79.8 95.5 98.9 99.6} 100.9} 101.9] 103.9} 104.9) 103.9) 100.7 - 


— Data not available. 
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42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100) 
Mining 
GoldvandisilVen OfeS-sjece.s---o tose ee nersscnaeteseh+cenees 104 101.5] 113.3} 122.3) 127.4] 141.6] 159.8] 160.8} 144.2] 138.3] 159.0] 186.3 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining.............-...-.++4 122 AA Tal 214728), | 4 18:74) 122.44) 133.0 IAT 2a ras 155.9| 168.0} 176.6} 187.3 
Crude petroleum and natural gas.... wk 131 101.0 98.0 97 97.9} 102.1 105.9} 1124] 119.4} 123.9] 125.2 128.7 
Crushed and broken Stone........-...ccceseeeeeeeeeeeeney 142 101.3 98.7} 102.2 99.8} 105.0} 103.6 108.7) 105.4} 107.2 114.0 111.9 
Manufacturing 
Meatiproducts:..cve-ecersveateceancancececceee-tareeratsrers 201 100.1 99.2 97.1 99.6! 1046} 104.3) 101.2) 102.3 97.4| 103.2} 102.8 
Dairy PrOGUCIS. :<<-secssaeaves:<-asacedebesssaneareutunes-e5H 202 108.4| 107.7] 107.3) 108.3] 111.4] 109.6] 111.8} 1164) 116.0) 119.5} 119.7 
Preserved fruits and vegetables..............::-0es2s+05 203 97.0 97.8 95.6 99.2 100.5 106.8 107.6 109.1 109.1 by fe A 116.5 
Grainimillit rOGUCIS &. ccc-.n see, eacoos= cre muunsen cota 204 101.3} 107.6} 105.4] 104.9} 107.8} 109.2) 1084] 115.4} 108.0) 1187) 128.7 
Bakery DrOGUGtS: cca.csreexe-cconssnakanesnenac~sugeecare == 205 96.8 96.1 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97.3 95.6 99.3} 102.1 
Sugar and confectionery products... ee 206 99.5} 101.8} 103.2) 102.0 99.8} 104.5 106.2 108.3} 113.8} 117.1 123.2 
Fats and oils ice aceeecceaaeeaeaecnenn ees a 207 108.9} 116.4) 118.1 120.1 114.1 1126] 111.8} 120.3} 110.1 120.0} 138.3 
BOVGLAGCS ican cee cpr asescaecaeceeesce cece nernens cous peeees 208 105.6] 112.2} 117.0} 120.0} 127.1 126.4 | 130.1 133.5] 135.0) 135.5| 137.4 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products............| 209 107.0 99.1 99.2} 101.7} 101.5} 105.2 100.9} 102.9 109.1 103.9| 113.2 
Cigarettes soe. Se. c cosets -ccnnetemeanaszenanee 211 101.2} 109.0] 113.2] 107.6] 111.6] 106.5] 1266] 1429] 147.2] 147.2| 152.2 
Broadwoven fabric mills, cotton............222-2-...00 221 99.6 99.8} 103.1 111.29) O110:3 PALE) A224 134.0) 137.3] 130.9} 135.1 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade..............--..+ 222 99.2} 106.3) 111.3) 116.2 126.2| 131.7} 142.5 145.3 147.6 161.9| 167.3 
Narrow fabric mills 22tstr. -<--2ecccese---acvenvassesqna- dar 224 108.4 92.7 96.5 99.6] 112.9} 111.4) 120.1 118.9| 126.3) 107.7| 114.1 
Knitting) millS\<. ..;.0<¢.20.2<5-5--=25 aa 225 96.6} 108.0} 107.5) 114.0} 119.3} 127.9) 134.1 138.3; 150.3} 149.9] 149.9 
Textile finishing, except wool 226 90.3 88.7 83.4 79.9 78.6 79.3 81.2 78.5 79.2 94.0} 100.5 
Carpets:ang (UGS 5. Sac-sccsessccvarecsanveneesucvassswsesey 227 98.6 97.8 93.2 89.2 96.1 S71 93.3 95.8; 100.2; 100.3} 103.0 
Yarniahiitiiread mills x5c-crencnca stn ese eacnreosse nnn eked 228 102.1 104.2} 110.2] 111.4] 119.6] 126.6} 130.7| 137.4} 147.4] 150.1 154.2 
Miscellaneous textile goods........ oc 229 101.6} 109.1 109.2) 104.6} 106.5] 110.4] 1185} 123.7) 123.1 117.9 | 120.3 
Men's and boys! furnishings....... 232 100.1 100.1 102.1 108.4} 109.1 108.4 111.7| 123.4 134.7} 152.4) 166.9 
Women's and misses' outerwear 233 101.4 96.8; 104.1 104.3} 109.4} 121.8/ 127.4} 135.5 141.6) 151.5") 453.4 
Women's and children's undergarments.............. 234 105.4 94.6} 102.1 113.6; 117.4) 1245} 138.0 161.3 174.5 196.3} 215.2 
Hats, caps, and millinery............-...:10+ 235 99.0 96.4 89.2 91.1 93.6 87.2 77.7 84.3 82.2 83.5 99.4 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.... 238 101.3 88.4 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0} 105.5 116.8} 120.1 105.2 | 109.8 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products... = 239 96.6 95.7 99.9] 100.7} 107.5] 1085} 107.8; 109.2} 105.6| 117.0] 118.0 
Sawmills and planing mMills...............2c2ceeeeeesseeees 242 100.7 99.6 99.8; 102.6) 108.1 101.9} 103.3} 110.2] 115.6) 117.5] 120.4 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members.......... 243 98.8 97.1 98.0 98.0 99.9 97.0 94.5 92.7 92.4; 89.9 92.5 
Wood container S..............ssseeeeeeeeee 244 103.1 108.8} 111.2) 113.1 109.4} 100.1 100.9| 106.1 106.7} 106.6) 107.0 
Wood buildings and mobile homes.... 3 245 97.8 98.8) 103.1 103.0} 103.1 103.8 98.3 97.0 96.7 | 101.1 99.7 
Miscellaneous wood products..................00::eeeee 249 95.9 102.4 107.7 110.5 114.2 115.3 111.8 115.4 114.4 123.1 132.3 
HOUSE Ole fur. ose consoccsecrsevosenevceueeaecavcases 251 99.4] 102.0}; 104.5} 107.1 110.5} 110.6] 112.5] 1169] 121.6] 121.8} 127.5 
| 

OHICE TOMIRUN Os seieseccccabvovevdpeverssvevedcssesnduscasvess 252 94.3 97.5 95.0 94.1 102.5} 103.2} 1005|} 101.1} 106.4} 117.9] 113.8 
Public building and related furniture 253 109.6} 113.7} 119.8} 120.2 140.6 | 161.0) 157.4 173.3} 181.5) 186.5} 205.3 
Partitions: and tires; 22 <<.s<cscc sew new econ enservinccee 254 95.7 92.4 95.6 93.0} 102.7) 107.4 98.9} 101.2 97.5] 121.4] 127.7 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures................008 259 103.6} 101.9} 103.5) 102.1 99.5} 103.6 104.7| 110.0 113.2 102.2 123.1 
PU NS anes sever sennes tence enue sapee aes Araynaseaceenaenos 261 99.6] 107.4] 116.7} 1283) 1373] 1225} 1289] 131.9] 1326] 1044] 108.9 
PAMON MUNG cosa iearts vid sexes aay seers cues gnaxarectestaay as 262 103.9} 103.6} 102.3 99.2} 103.3] 102.4| 110.2} 1186] 111.6] 107.0) 110.8 
PAperOatd Till Siena seastepewaras saascesereasvensrtecsiveresy 263 105.5} 101.9} 100.6) 101.4} 1044] 1084] 1149] 1195} 118.0] 1242] 127.6 
Paperboard containers and boxeS...................66+ 265 99.7 101.5 101.3 103.4 105.2 107.9 108.4 105.1 106.3 110.1 114.4 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............. 267 101.1 101.6} 101.4 105.3} 105.5| 107.9 110.6 113.3 113.6 121.7| 124.8 
SWS DENS sai ces cadnvysseaanarcssartaioseavueniiariinredey 271 96.9 95.2 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 79.9 79.0 774 79.0 83.0 
272 97.9 98.3 93.9 89.5 92.9 89.5 81.9 87.8 89.1 100.1 97.6 
os 273 99.1 94.1 96.6} 100.8 97.7} 103.5] 103.0} 101.6 99.3} 102.2 97.1 
Miscellaneous Publishing............ssssecccseeereeceeered 274 96.7 89.0 92.2 95.9} 105.8} 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.6} 114.5] 114.2 
COMMERCE PINE: iseceuencaavarcnccassusceaenassousesn) 275 100.0} 101.1 102.5} 102.0} 108.0} 106.9] 1065] 107.2} 108.3] 109.2 110.7 
Manifold business fOrms...........0...cccceseeeeeeceeeneed 276 98.7 89.7 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 75.2 78.9 76.4 

RSS CRUUG crasstcinvces caxnsucerasinweveiscndzavereurssay 277 100.1 109.1 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 2. 
Blankbooks ANG HOOK NGvictaessrercocencncsancsscves 278 95.6 94.2 99.4 96.1 103.6 98.7 | 105.4 vat joes ae binge 
PRTG ACE SOVICES: Jas, 2 ssvaesescvcensssvecuseveniuatent 279 99.9 94.3 99.3] 100.6] 112.0} 115.3) 111.0] 116.7] 126.2] 124.2 1276 
Industrial inorganic chemicals 281 105.7} 104.3) 106.8} 109.7} 109.7) 105.6} 102.3] 109.3} 110.1 1 16.1 145.7 
Plastics materials and synthetics........................ 282 98.8 99.7} 100.9) 100.0} 107.5} 112.0] 125.3] 1283] 125.3 133.8 142.6 

DRUGS. cdryeaanes teaadaacacecescrcaneidaxdicaicivenvativerdctareas 283 101.0} 102.8} 103.8} 104.5 99.5 99.9} 104. & 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods..............00000008 284 102.0/ 100.6} 103.8) 105.3} 104.4] 108.7 a r pes bate ane a 
Palnts: atid Alll6d Products....cccccscccsssseceveccesaescoas 285 101.4} 103.3] 106.3} 104.3} 102.9] 108.8] 116.7] 118.0 125.6 127.2 128.8 
Industrial organic Chemicals. ............ccccccceceeeeeeee 286 109.9} 110.4} 101.4 95.8 94.6 92.2 99.9 98.6 99.0 112.9 111.3 
AGtlcubtural CHEMIGASiseciesdsvevesieevasscecesscxcesecmued 287 103.7 | 104.3} 104.7 99.5 99.5| 103.8] 105.0 108.5 110. 120.4 | 117.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued--Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry 


Miscellaneous chemical products.................0000. 
Petrolenmirenining:scccccss.cuscee-ssiseaattes-sensessovhnee. 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials..................1 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal producis......... 
lives ;and)iner tubeSi.c.-cec- secs ext cseeceracerececeensee 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.......... 
Fabricated rubber products, 1.€.C...........c000ceese04 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.e.c. 
Footwear, except rubber................... 
Flat glass 


Glass and glassware, pressed or blown.............. 
Products of purchased glass.................c000eecseeee 
Gementahy draulics iviccccae 5 ieetesssh ey Sins aeesnesens cee 
Structural clay products........ 
Pottery and related products 


Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products.............. 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products......... 
Blast furnace and basic steel products................ 
lron:and’ steel foundriCS.-.c.cc.<csc0c<scescccesesecaseceeas 


Nonferrous rolling and drawing.................ss6ce0e8 
Nonferrous foundries (castings)............ oA 
Miscellaneous primary metal products................, 
Metal cans and shipping containers.................... 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware.................c000+5 


Plumbing and heating, except electric................. 
Fabricated structural metal products... cS 
Metal forgings and stampingS............:.cccseeeeeeeeee 
MeTAUSEIVICES N:C.C 2. cccorcarsenctnnees-sncadanecccerersee 
Ordnance and accessories, N.€.C............:00seeeeees 


Miscellaneous fabricated metal products............. 
Engines ang turbin@S......csteesncaernsorosesteesnce=nchay 
Farm and garden machinery..............sccceseeeeeeeee 
Construction and related machinery................0: 
Metalworking MaChinery................seeecceeseereeeeees 


Special industry machinery..............cccccceeeeeeeeeee 
General industrial machinery.................:esseseeeees 
Computer and office equipment..............::.seeeeee 
Refrigeration and service machinery................... 
Industrial machinery, 1.€.C........22::0eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


Electric distribution equipment............-....::seeeee+ 
Electrical industrial apparatus 

Household appliances...........sescceseeeeeeeeeseeesereeed 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment................. 
Communications equipment.........-....::ssseseseeeeees 


Electronic components and accessories.............. 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 
Motor vehicles and equipment..............0.:s:seeeeees 
AN GKaNt ANG DANtSz..conecocncendeerenaccsa=seacnns sceneene 
Ship and boat building and repairing................... 


Railroad EquipMent..........-.scscssscceerensseeseereneenes 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts..............-::1seeee 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts................ 
Search and navigation equipment...............:..0+| 
Measuring and controlling devices..............+:-004 


Medical instruments and supplies..............0000-+0+4 
Ophthalmic goods...........::+:sseeee0 
Photographic equipment & supplies............--..++++ 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware...........-...:++ 
Musical instruMents..........:..:ceceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenees J 


SIC 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
289 95.4 95.2 97.3 96.1 101.8 107.1 105.7 107.8 110.1 120.2 120.9 
291 105.3 109.6 109.2 106.6 ifulh lass 120.1 123.8 132:3 142.0 149.2 155.8 
295 98.3 95.3 98.0 94.1 100.4 108.0 104.9 Tat 22: 5 Wifes Pai | 120.8 129.5 
299 98.4 101.9 94.8 90.6 101.5 104.2 96.3 87.4 87.1 97.2 100.7 
301 102.9 103.8 103.0 102.4 107.8 116.5 124.1 131.1 138.8 148.5 145.2 
305 103.7 96.3 96.1 92.4 97.8 99.7 102.7 104.6 107.4 112.4 14g;57 
306 104.2 105.5 109.0 109.9 115.2 123.1 119.1 1215 121.0 125.5 133.2 
308 100.5 101.8 105.7 108.3 114.4 116.7 120.8 121.0 124.7 130.2 134.6 
314 101.3 101.1 101.1 94.4 104.2 105.2 113.0 ity 126.1 129.4 111.6 
321 91.9 90.7 84.5 83.6 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6 101.5 107.6 114.0 
322 100.6 100.2 104.8 102.3 108.9 108.7 112.9 175:7 121.4 128.2 135.1 
323 95.9 90.1 92.6 97.7 101.5 106.2 105.9 106.1 122.0 125.3 120.0 
324 103.2 110.2 112.4 108.3 115.1 119.9 125.6 124.3 128.7 133.1 134.1 
325 98.8 103.1 109.6 109.8 111.4 106.8 114.0 112.6 119.6 116.1 115.4 
326 99.6 97.1 98.6 95.8 99.5 100.3 108.4 109.3 119.3 116.1 127.6 
327 100.8 102.4 102.3 101.2 102.5 104.6 101.5 104.5 107.3 109.2 113.4 
329 103.0 95.5 95.4 94.0 104.3 104.5 106.3 107.8 110.4 112.7 117.1 
331 112.6 108.1 109.7 107.8 117.0 133.6 142.4 142.6 147.5 155.0 pees} 
332 104.0 105.4 106.1 104.5 107.2 112.1 113.0 AN 2a7: 116.2 uA ToT 
333 107.8 106.1 102.3 110.7 101.9 107.9 105.3 111.0 110.8 116.0 125.0 
335 95.5 93.6 92.7 91.0 96.0 98.3 101.2 99.2 104.0 112.3 115.0 
336 102.6 105.1 104.0 103.6 103.6 108.5 112.1 117.8 122.3 126.4 131.1 
339 106.6 105.0 WSs 109.1 114.5 tte 134.5 152.2 149.6 140.9 139.7 
341 106.5 108.5 117.6 122.9 127.8 132.3 140.9 144.2 155.2 160.8 155.8 
342 97.8 101.7 97.3 96.8 100.1 104.0 109.2 111.3 118.2 TSH 115.2 
343 103.7 101.5 102.6 102.0 98.4 102.0 109.1 109.2 118.6 127.2 ASTD! 
344 100.4 96.9 98.8 100.0 103.9 104.8 107.7 105.8 106.5 110.0 112.5 
346 101.5 99.8 95.6 92.9 103.7 108.7 108.5 109.3 113.6 120.2 125.9 
347 108.3 102.4 104.7 99.4 111.6 120.6 123.0 127.7 128.4 123.5 128.5 
348 97.7 89.8 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.5 100.5 94.6 
349 101.4 95.9 97.5 97.4 101.1 102.0 103.2 106.6 108.3 106.2 112.4 
351 106.8 110.7 106.5 105.8 103.3 109.2 122.3 12257 136.6 134.2 142.8 
352 106.3 110.7 116.5 112.9 113.9 118.6 125.0 134.7 137.2 141.0 148.7 
353 106.5 108.3 107.0 99.1 102.0 108.2 Pte7- j Peal 123.3 131.8 137.1 
354 101.0 103.5 101.1 96.4 104.3 107.4 109.9 114.8 114.9 118.6 120.2 
355 104.6 108.3 107.5 108.3 106.0 113.6 121.2 132.3 134.0 130.1 125.9 
356 105.9 101.5 101.5 101.6 101.6 104.8 106.7 109.0 109.4 110.1 112.4 
357 121.4 124.2 138.1 149.6 195.7 258.6 328.6 469.4 681.3 937.0 | 1345.8 
358 102.1 106.0 103.6 100.7 104.9 108.6 110.7 11257 114.7 114.8 121.3 
359 106.5 107.1 107.3 109.0 117.0 118.5 127.4 138.8 141.4 129.7 127.6 
361 105.4 105.0 106.3 106.5 119.6 122.2 131.8 143.0 143.9 143.9 147.8 
362 104.6 107.4 107.7 107.1 117.1 132.9 134.9 150.8 154.3 163.9 162.6 
363 103.0 104.7 105.8 106.5 115.0 123.4 131.4 127.3 127.4 138.1 151.7 
364 101.9 100.2 99.9 97.5 105.7 107.8 113.4 UneHWA 116.9 121.4 129.3 
366 110.5 107.2 121.4 124.5 146.7 150.3 166.0 170.9 190.3 221.0 228.4 
367 109.0 119.8 133.4 154.7 189.3 217.9 274.1 401.5 514.9 610.5 764.4 
369 102.8 99.6 90.6 98.6 101.3 108.2 110.5 114.1 123.1 124.6 130.5 
371 103.2 103.3 102.4 96.6 104.2 106.2 108.8 106.7 107.2 116.5 125.7 
372 100.6 98.2 98.9 108.2 141223 115.2 109.6 107.9 113.0 114.1 140.4 
373 99.4 97.6 103.7 96.3 102.7 106.2 103.8 98.0 99.2 104.3 101.6 
374 113.5 135:3) 141.1 146.9 147.9 151.0 152;5 150.0 148.3 183.2 191.7 
375 92.6 94.6 93.8 99.8 108.4 130.9 125-1 120.3 125.5 120.6 127.8 
376 104.1 4110.6 116.5 110.5 110.5 122.1 118.9 121.0 129.4 126.6 132.1 
381 104.8 105.8 112.7 118.9 122.1 129.1 132.1 149.5 142.2 148.9 148.8 
382 103.7 101.7 106.4 113.1 119.9 124.0 133.8 146.4 150.5 143.0 147.3 
384 105.2 107.9 116.9 118.7 123.5 127.3 126.7 Tito 139.8 146.3 159.4 
385 112.6 123.3 121.2 125.1 144.5 157.8 160.6 167.2 188.2 202.6 rae li AE 
386 105.6 113.0 107.8 110.2 116.4 126.9 132.7 129.5 128.7 121.6 125.9 
391 100.1 102.9 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5 100.2 102.6 117.2 ATI 
393 101.8 96.1 97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.8 83.9 83.5 
| of | 
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42. Continued--Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SiC industries 


a, een ee LPP Prul EPPe=a EPPrraE 


Industry 


Toys and sporting QOOdS.........:::essseeeeeeeeserereeees 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies..... 
Costume jewelry and notions............. 
Miscellaneous manufactures.............-s:eeeeeeneeeees 


Transportation 
Railroad transportation. ..........:sccesseeeeeeeseeeeenene ey 
aTiKLICKING WEXGEPUIOCANl® wteesenceeecespeacessesserstenmeesst 
UES S DOStall SCIVICE | atrecceceescneeescesseecrnace craeesssn=rs 
Ain tranSpomalOniinercsseereees tees tecttessscsedetetesarer 


Utitlities 
Telephone COMMUNICATIONS...........eseeeeeeeneeeeee ee] 
Radio and television broadcasting.... ken 
Cable and other pay TV SEIrviCeS............00seceeee | 
EVO CHIC WUHEGS ocean ance nes crgecsicnssusueave ster avscnavaney 
Gas WhiheS: cca-ceveeese-scesteviey ia varecetunevsersacnerecs 


Trade 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores 
PIATOWAIG SIOTOS oss seceii nook teaver ccasawecauen eres ecewen 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores.... 
DepantmentistOreSirccc-sesssscresasenesesneacansersvenenaw 


WaniGty) StOlCS 2onaeaeap ae cacavuexacesetevevescecearerrer ssn 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores... 
IGIOCELY SIONS. ce-pectssures ce civtcnaientnerae decnnesenavewss} 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets. . 
Retail DakeneSsrccacccarecopesva essscopstcavspecestes ances 


New and used Car dealers............::ssseeeseeeeeeeenee 
Auto and home supply Stores............:sssseseseeeeees 
Gasoline service stations............:ccecccsseeeesreeeees 
Men's and boy's wear stores.. 
Women's clothing Stores..............sscceeseeeeeeseeeees 


Family clothing Stores.............:ecsseeeeeesenereeeneeees 
SOC StONCS sig: cesses oan ave wanwnaaendemenaue ses acagens 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores..............-+ 
Household appliance stores............sssecsseceneeeneee 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores......| 


Eating and drinking places.............:sececeeseeeeeeeees 
Drug and proprietary Stores............ccseceseeeeeeeeens 
LIGUOMSIOFGS) 2c cnetenaacapsaes ey ender dcndnkoycovaresnsayeonsl 
Used merchandise Stores..........:ssssssssesescesvensee 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores...............+. 


POMIBIOTS IOIANCIB: <acicesccoscxsdeccscnccsiywastesesccxaney 
Fue) COB Sr Sie oir 5 sarap seavsx cia tashtanncacsesessaczo pens accsd 
Peta MAGS. ME Cintien sree idee and 


Finance and Services 
COMTITEICIA DANKO i cnryercxevavarscontvcavkirsvrseeurucsien 
PIOTEIS SRI FIOLG Bie cscrevecescedsvicvescvacscdsvevevoxeeesse 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services............. 
Photographic studios, portrait.........0.cccccceceeeerees 
BAUS SHOWA: canada vatars sovandvtiiniielssvanCenscagensvds 


BAtDOt SMO DSaanaticencnatecertensuaores May evcatneintteen te 


Funeral services and crematori@s..............0.s000004 
Automotive repair SNOPS.........ccssscssseseeesecnseeseees 


MOtOr PICHTE THEGtElS: ineciecisesvccesosduredstsconansvetd 


1 
Refers to output per employee. 


2 
Refers to ouput per full-time equivalent employee year on fiscal basis. 
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sic 


394 
395 
396 
399 


4011 
4213 
431 
4512,13,22 (pts.) 


481 
483 
484 

491,3 (pt.) 

492,3 (pt.) 


521 
523 
525 
526 
531 


533 
539 


uary 2001 


1988 


104.8 
108.3 
102.0 
102.1 


108.4 
105.2 
99:9 
99.5 


106.2 
103.1 
102.0 
104.9 
108.3 


101.0 
102.8 
108.6 
106.7 

99.2 


101.9 
100.8 
98.9 
99.0 
89.8 


103.4 
103.2 
103.0 
106.0 

97.8 


102.0 
102.7 
98.6 
98.5 
118.6 


102.8 
101.9 

98.2 
105.3 
100.7 


105.6 
95.6 
105.9 


102.8 
97.6 
97.2 

100.1 
95.1 


108.8 
102.5 
105.7 
107.1 


1989 


106.0 
112.9 

93.8 
100.9 


114.6 
109.3 
99.7 
95.8 


111.6 
106.2 

99:7 
107.7 
111.2 


99.1 
101.7 
115.2 
103.4 

97.0 


124.4 
109.8 
95.4 
97.6 
83.3 


102.5 
101.6 
105.2 
109.6 

99.5 


104.9 
107.2 
100.9 
103.5 
114.6 


102.2 
102.5 
101.1 
104.9 
104.2 


110.8 
92.0 
103.1 


104.8 
95.0 
99.7 
94.9 
99.6 


111.6 

97.9 
108.1 
114.3 


1990 


108.1 
118.2 
105.3 
106.5 


118.5 
111.1 
104.0 

92.9 


113.3 
104.9 

92.5 
110.1 
105.8 


103.6 
106.0 
110.5 
83.9 
94.2 


151.2 
116.4 
94.6 
96.8 
89.7 


106.1 
102.7 
102.6 
113.7 
101.5 


104.5 
106.1 
101.8 
102.8 
119.6 


104.0 
103.6 
105.2 
100.3 
104.2 


108.8 
84.4 
113.7 


107.7 
96.1 
101.8 
96.6 
96.8 


100.2 

90.9 
106.9 
115.8 


1991 


109.7 
116.8 
106.7 
109.2 


127.8 
116.9 
103.7 

92.5 


119.8 
106.1 

87.5 
113.4 
109.6 


101.3 
99.4 
102.5 
88.5 
98.2 


154.2 
121.8 
93.7 
88.4 
94.7 


104.1 

99.0 
104.3 
119.2 
103.0 


106.4 
105.1 
101.5 
105.2 
128.3 


103.1 
104.7 
105.9 

98.6 
105.0 


109.3 
85.3 
103.2 


110.1 
99.1 
99.2 
92.8 
94.8 


94.1 
89.5 
98.7 
116.0 


1992 


104.9 
111.3 
110.8 
109.5 


139.6 
123.4 
104.5 

96.9 


A277 
108.3 

88.3 
115.2 
111.1 


105.4 
106.5 
107.2 
100.4 
100.9 


167.7 
136.1 
93.3 
95.8 
94.0 


106.5 
100.0 
109.7 
118.2 
1122 


111.7 
111.5 
108.4 
113.9 
137.8 


102.5 
103.6 
108.4 
110.4 
102.7 


122.1 
84.4 
111.6 


111.0 
107.8 
98.3 
97.7 
99.6 


1993 


114.2 
111.6 
115.8 
107.7 


145.4 
126.6 
107.1 
100.2 


135.5 
106.7 

86.7 
120.6 
121.8 


110.5 
114.7 
105.8 
106.6 
105.7 


184.7 
159.7 
92.8 
93.7 
86.5 


107.6 

98.7 
115.2 
115.5 
118.4 


114.5 
113.2 
107.6 
117.0 
152.7 


102.8 
105.4 
100.7 
112.1 
106.5 


127.5 
92.7 
117.3 


118.5 
106.2 
98.9 
105.9 
95.7 


1994 


109.7 
129.9 
129.0 
106.1 


150.3 
129.5 
106.6 
105.7 


142.2 
110.1 

85.6 
126.8 
125.6 


118.3 
130.2 
112.7 
116.6 
108.6 


190.1 
160.9 
92.5 
91,1 
87.2 


108.7 
102.6 
120.4 
117.9 
119.3 


120.4 | 
126.3 | 
108.8 | 


121.2 
177.0 


101.1 
105.7 

99.1 
115.4 
111.9 


143.3 
100.7 
125.0 


121.7 
109.6 
104.0 
117.4 

99.8 


1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
113.6 | 119.9) 125.4 134.8 
135.2 | 144.1 127.9| 147.6 
143.7| 142.2] 116.1 122.9 
108.1 112.8} 109.3] 109.5 
156.2} 167.0} 170.1 = 
125.4} 130.9] 132.4} 130.1 
106.5| 104.7} 1083] 109.5 
108.6} 111.4 111.6} 108.5 
148.1 159.5} 160.9} 171.2 
109.6) 105.8) 101.1 100.8 
86.7 84.4 87.6 88.0 
135.0} 146.5] 150.5) 157.2 
137.1 145.9} 158.6) 153.4 
1147:6 | 21 a 2225), ASSO 
135.3| 140.2} 143.8] 166.0 
108.5} 112.1 111.2} 125.3 
117.2} 136.6} 128.1 136.1 
110.9} 1184] 123.5] 129.4 
203.2 | 229.2| 247.6] 262.5 
163.9| 1649] 168.2) 189.9 
91.2 89.4 89.2 90.2 
89.1 81.1 84.7 89.9 
86.8 81.7 75.4 65.0 
107.1 108.2} 107.8; 108.0 
105.7 | 1046} 104.2| 107.0 
126.3} 125.1 125.0 | 130.6 
117.5} 125.7} 132.2) 145.5 
128.5| 1423) 145.8) 154.8 
133.8} 138.8) 142.1 145.6 
134.5 | 146.9) 143.5) 136.4 
112.0} 118.6] 119.4] 121.6 
138.7) 141.8) 155.5 | 184.5 
196.7) 2046) 215.1 258.9 
100.9 99.5/ 100.5] 101.1 
106.9} 109.6} 115.4] 117.7 
103.7} 112.8; 108.9} 113.9 
117.3} 129.8} 138.0] 158.4 
117.8) 120.0} 123.7} 131.5 
146.1 165.5] 177.2} 193.5 
114.2] 115.8) 113.4] 112.0 
126.2) 139.5) 147.3] 157.6 
126.4} 129.7} 133.0} 133.0 
110.1 109.7 | 107.9} 1088 
105.5 | 108.7} 108.0] 113.5 
129.3] 126.6) 133.7| 153.4 
103.5 | 106.3} 107.5} 108.4 
114.6 | 127.6} 149.0} 153.0 
99.7 97.1 101.3| 107.0 
119.5} 114.1 TEV) P2122 
101.4) 100.5 99.8} 101.3 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified 


- Data not available. 


43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 


seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1998 1999 2000 
Country = { 
1998 1999 Ul IV I Il it a IV | il 
United States. 4.5 4.2 4.5 44 4.3 4.3 4.2 44 41 4.0 
Canadakcitrcersrcs tn eeete Sec 8.3 7.6 8.2 8.1 7.9 7.8 76 7.0 6.8 6.7 
RUS Allan scettscresster rest cereescierses 8.0 7.2 8.1 Tey 7.5 7.4 Zhi 7.0 6.8 6.7 
SADDAM Seerceteee eter Nee Ay coon cerevionsns) 4.4 4.7 4.3 4.5 47 48 4.8 47 49 48 
FRANCO iRevssccscombertenescesntacteeerterteccosteste 11.8 Te 11.8 11.6 11.3 11.2 11.0 10.6 10.2 9.8 
GTM ANY sscsecsscrevesevexecasascetaccnvexsacnctocar’ 9.3 8.7 9.1 8.9 8.8 8.8 8.8 8.7 8.4 8.3 
flaly pected eer R UES ek 12.0 11.5 12.0 12.0 11.9 11.6 11.6 114 11.2 10.8 
SWOGGM ios oentevensssesessczassesssctesensaszovesen 8.4 7A 8.5 7.6 fee: 7.0 7.0 7A 6.8 6.0 
United Kingdom cesscscccsescecrcrcccerscers 6.3 6.1 6.3 6.2 6.3 6.1 5.9 5.9 5.8 5.5 


' Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom 
calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published 
data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 


unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See Notes 
on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 
and historical data, see Comparative Civilian Labor Force Statistics, Ten 
Countries, 1959-1998 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, Oct. 22, 1999). 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


International Comparison 


Employment status and country 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 1998 1999 


Civilian labor force 


United States Vettes. 
Canada... 


United Kingdom.. 


Participation rate® 


United States’ 


Australia. 
Japan... 
France. 


Germany” RRP Ravatehiavansnasuonsivvatvania oveaescsuvacusvacareterivandtal 


Australia. 
Japan... 
France. 


2 
Germany 


United Kingdom..... 
Employment-population ratio* 


United States’... 


Wal yizssscesvosaccee 


United Kingdom. 


Unemployed 


United States’... 


United Kingdom... Seances 
Unemployment rate 


United States’... 
Canada... 
Australia. 


Netherlands.... 
Sweden........4 


United Kingdom. 


"Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For 


125,840 
14,241 
8,444 
63,050 
24,300 
29,410 


22,670 
6,640 
4,597 

28,730 


66.5 


67.1 
64.6 
62.6 
56.0 
56.3 


47.2 
56.1 
67.4 
64.1 


118,793 
13,084 
7,859 
61,710 
22,100 
27,950 


21,080 
6,230 
4,513 

26,740 


62.8 
61.7 
60.1 
61.3 
50.9 
52.6 


43.9 
52.6 
66.1 
59.6 


7,047 
1,157 

585 
1,340 


126,346 
14,330 
8,490 
64,280 
24,490 
39,130 


22,940 
6,750 
4,591 

28,610 


66.2 
66.5 
64.1 
63.2 
56.0 
58.9 
47.7 
56.5 
67.0 
63.7 


117,718 
12,851 
7,676 
62,920 
22,140 
36,920 


21,360 
6,350 
4,447 

26,090 


61.7 
59.7 
57.9 
61.8 
50.6 
55.5 


44.5 
53.2 
64.9 
58.0 


8,628 
1,480 

814 
1,360 
2,350 
2,210 


1,580 
400 
144 

2,520 


6.8 
10.3 
9.6 
an) 
9.6 
5.6 


6.9 
5.9 
3.1 


128,105 | 129,200} 131,056 | 132,304] 133,943 | 136,297 
14,362 14,505 14,627 14,750 14,900 15,153 
8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,221 
65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 
24,550 24,650 24,760 24,820 25,090 25,180 
39,040 39,140 39,210 39,100 39,180 39,450 
22,910 22,570 22,450 22,460 22,570 22,680 
6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,370 7,530 
4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 4,418 
28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 28,760 
66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 
65.7 65.4 65.2 64.9 64.7 64.9 
63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 
63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 
55.8 55.6 55.5 55.2 55.5 55.3 
58.3 58.0 57.6 57.3 57.4 57.6 
47.5 47.9 47.3 47.1 47.1 47.2 
57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.8 60.7 
65.7 64.5 63.7 64.1 64.0 63.3 
63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 62.8 
118,492 | 120,259 | 123,060 | 124,900| 126,708 | 129,558 
12,760 12,858 13,112 13,357 13,463 13,774 
7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 
63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 
21,990 21,740 21,710 21,890 21,960 22,060 
36,420 36,030 35,890 35,900 35,680 35,540 
21,230 20,270 19,940 19,820 19,920 19,990 
6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,900 7,130 
4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 3,973 
25,530 25,340 25,550 26,000 26,280 26,740 
61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 
58.4 58.0 58.4 58.8 58.5 59.0 
57.0 56.6 57.7 59.1 59.1 58.8 
62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 
49.9 49.0 48.7 48.7 48.5 48.4 
54.4 53.4 52.8 52.6 52.2 $1.9 
44.0 43.0 42.0 41.5 41.6 41.6 
54.5 54.7 54.7 55.1 55.9 57.5 
62.0 58.5 57.6 58.3 57.7 56.9 
56.7 56.2 56.5 57.2 57.6 58.3 
9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 
1,602 1,647 1,515 1,393 1,437 1,379 
925 939 856 766 783 791 
1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 
2,560 2,910 3,050 2,920 3,130 3,120 
2,620 3,110 3,320 3,200 3,500 3,910 
1,680 2,300 2,510 2,640 2,650 2,690 
390 470 520 510 470 400 
255 415 426 404 440 445 
2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 2,020 
7.5 6.9 6.41 5.6 5.4 4.9 
11.2 11.4 10.4 9.4 9.6 9.1 
10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 
2.2 2.5 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 
10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 
6.7 79 8.5 8.2 8.9 9.9 
7.3 10.2 11.2 11.8 V1.7 11.9 
5.6 6.6 7.2 7.0 6.4 5.3 
5.6 9.3 9.6 9.1 9.9 10.1 
8.7 8.2 7.0 


additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment Data" 


in the notes to this section. 


? Data from 1991 onward refer to unified Germany. See Comparative Civilian Labor 
Force Statistics, Ten Countries, 1959-1998, October 22, 1999, on the Internet at 


http://stats.bls.gov/fisdata.htm. 
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NOTE: 


137,673 


131,463 


® Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 


4s Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 


ata not available. 


15,418 

9,347 
67,240 
25,360 
39,430 


22,960 
7,720 
4,402 

28,870 


67.1 


65.1 
64.4 
62.8 
55.4 
57.6 


476 
62.0 
62.8 
62.7 


14,140 

8,597 
64,450 
22,390 
35,720 


20,210 
7,410 
4,034 

27,050 


64.1 
59.7 
59.2 
60.2 
48.9 


139,368 
15,721 
9,470 
67,100 
25,590 


23,130 
4,430 
29,090 


67.1 
65.6 
64.2 
62.4 
55.7 


47.8 
63.2 
62.9 


133,488 
14,531 
8,785 
63,930 
22,760 


20,460 


4,117 
27,330 


64.3 


60.6 
$9.6 


See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 
States, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. Dash indicates 


45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 
Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1980 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 | 1998 
— — + 
Output per hour ] ] 
UNM SR ALO Sirs rases.ncy cans oseerccranawnstaesena cor ianh - - 71.9 94.4 98.0 97.1 97.8 98.3] 102.1) 108.3) 114.9] 117.3] 122.1) 127.9 
Canada... 40.7 59.2 75.3 91.3 91.1 92.4 95.3 95.1 102.5 106.2 108.9 107.3 111.0 111.7 
14.0 38.0 63.9 81.2 84.8 89.5 95.4 99.4 100.5 101.8 109.3 115.8 121.4 120.4 
18.0 32.9 65.4 88.9 92.0 96.9 96.8 99.1} 102.5) 108.4) 113.2} 114.7| 121.8) 122.6 
29.9 52.7 90.3 90.6 94.1 99.6 99.1 99.6} 104.5 - - - - = 
21.8 43.1 66.7 81.8 87.4 91.9 93.5 96.9| 100.6) 108.5} 114.4] 114.9) 123.2] 127.4 
29.2 52.0 77.2 88.1 91.5 94.6 99.0} 101.9] 100.6} 107.9} 111.2} 115.1] 121.8] 127.1 
19.6 36.8 64.1 85.1 86.7 89.4 92.5 95.2} 102.9} 105.6] 109.3} 110.3) 113.4) 113.6 
Netherlands.. 18.6 38.1 69.2 91.6 93.7 97.1 98.6 99.6) 101.4) 112.7] 117.7] 119.7] 125.7] 127.8 
Norway... 36.7 57.8 76.7 93.3 92.1 94.6 96.6 97.5) 100.6] 101.4] 102.0} 102.0) 101.9] 104.1 
Sweden.. 27.6 52.8 74.0 90.1 90.5 93.8 95.0 95.0 106.7 116.1 122.4 125.4 133.6 136.5 
United Kingdom, 31.2) 44.7) 56.1 79.4) 82.3) 86.2! 88.3 92.2! 104.0) 106.8] 104.8! 103.2) 104.0) 105.1 
United States. - - 77.3 97.9} 104.5; 104.0; 102.5 98.7; 103.5) 112.2) 119.6] 121.6) 128.8} 135.0 
Canada......... 34.2 60.5 85.4| 103.2! 109.3] 110.8! 106.6 98.8} 105.1] 113.2} 118.8] 120.2) 128.0] 133.0 
Japan..... 10.7 38.8 59.9 78.4 84.6 90.2 96.3) 101.4 96.0 95.4, 100.6] 106.7; 111.1] 103.6 
Belgium.. 30.7 57.6 78.2 88.8 93.3 99.1) 101.0] 100.7 97.0 101.4) 104.2} 104.2} 109.0} 111.8 
Denmark 40.8 68.0 91.3 99.3] 100.8} 104.3; 102.7) 101.7 99.0} 109.3} 114.7| 117.8} 120.3) 126.5 
France.... 31.0 64.1 88.7 87.2 92.2 97.2 99.1 99.8 95.7 100.3 104.8 104.5 110,2 114.6 
41.5 70.9 85.3 88.0 90.9 94.0 99.1] 102.8 91.8 93.5 93.7 92.5 95.8} 100.7 
21.4 44.7 78.4 88.2 94.5 98.1 99.6 99.2 96.4) 102.2} 107.2) 106.7} 110.4) 112.5 
31.7 59.5 77.4 89.5 92.8 96.9) 100.1) 100.6 98.2} 104.2} 107.8; 108.4) 114.1) 116.6 
56.5 89.1 103.6 110.7 105.3 101.3 100.2 98.3 102.7 106.7 109.0 110.1 113.3 116.4 
46.5 81.7 91.8} 107.7; 110.2; 111.6] 110.6} 103.6; 101.3 115.7| 130.1) 1329] 140.3) 146.4 
United Kingdom... 67.7 90.3 87.2 94.4 101.4 105.4 105.3 100.0 101.4 106.1 107.8 108.2 109.6 110.0 
Total hours 
RI Mite SRALOSis 5. .sccsosecsveccovestsctoeens 92.1; 104.4) 107.5} 103.8; 106.6} 107.1] 104.8} 100.4 101.4) 103.6] 104.0] 103.7} 105.5| 105.6 
Canada.. 84.1; 102.1) 113.5) 113.0) 120.0) 119.9] 111.9] 103.8) 102.6} 106.6) 109.1) 112.0} 115.4 119.0 
Japan... 76.3} 102.3 93.8 96.6 99.8} 100.8} 100.9| 102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.2 91.5 86.1 
Belgium. 170.7 174.7 119.7 100.0 101.5 102.3 104.3 101.5 94,7 93.6 92.0 90.8 89.5 91.2 
Denmark... 136.5] 129.0) 101.1) 109.6] 107.2) 104.7) 103.7) 102.1 94.8 - - - - ~ 
France... 142.1] 148.7; 133.1] 106.6] 105.5} 105.8) 105.9) 103.0 95.1 92.4 91.6 91.0 89.5 89.9 
142.3) 136.3) 110.5 99.9 99.3 99.3) 100.1) 100.9 91.3 86.7 84.3 80.4 78.6 79.3 
109.0} 121.2} 122.4 103.6} 108.9] 109.7] 107.7} 104.2 93.6 96.7 98.0 96.7 97.4 99.0 
Netherlands.. 170.6} 156.2} 111.8 97.7 99.0 99.8) 101.5) 101.0 96.9 92.4 91.6 90.5 90.8 91.2 
Norway... 154.0 154.3 135.0 118.6 114.3 107.1 103.7 100.8 102.1 105.2 106.9 107.9 111.1 111.9 
Sweden.. 168.3} 154.7} 124.0! 119.5} 121.4 119.0| 116.4/ 109.0 94.9 99.6} 106.3; 106.0) 105.0} 107.3 
MHI GOON cevcrixnov-seavarrocaernssedescrsiccseesonsesned 217.3] 202.1] 155.3] 118.9] 123.2} 122.3] 119.2] 108.5 97.5 99.4, 102.9] 104.8) 105.4] 104.7 
Compensation per hour 
United States... 14.9 23.7 55.6 80.7 84.0 86.6 90.8 95.6} 102.7} 105.6} 107.9] 109.3) 113.4] 119.4 
10.4 17.8 47.7 75.3 77.8 82.5 89.5 94.7 99.6 100.4 103.6 102.8 106.7 110.8 
43 16.5 58.6 77.9 79.2 84.2 90.7 95.9) 104.6) 106.7) 109.5} 110.9} 113.9] 115.8 
5.4 13.7 52.5 79.7 81.1 85.9 90.1 97.3) 104.8) 106.1) 109.2; 112.0} 115.2} 116.0 
4.6 13.3 49.6 80.1 82.9 87.7 92.7 95.9) 104.6 - - - - - 
4.3 10.3 40.8 78.6 81.6 86.0 90.6 96.2) 102.8) 105.0) 107.6) 109.5} 112.3) 113.9 
8.1 20.7 53.6 76.0 79.1 83.2 89.4 95.1} 105.9} 111.7} 117.7] 123.7| 126.6] 127.6 
1.6 4.7 28.2 66.7 69.3 75.9 84.4 93.6 107.5 107.8 112.8 120.9 125.9 124.8 
6.4 20.2 64.4 87.8 87.7 88.5 90.8 95.2} 103.7} 108.2} 110.6) 113.2} 115.8] 1183 
47 11.8 39.0 78.5 83.3 87.2 92.3 97.5} 101.5} 104.4; 109.2) 113.6) 119.1) 126.4 
44 10.8 37.4 67.3 AST 79.4 87.6 95.4 98.0! 101.1) 106.2} 113.4] 1183) 121.5 
3.4 6.3 33.2 64.8 67.7 72.9 80.9 90.5} 104.3] 106.5} 107.4 108.2] 111.4] 117.8 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
MIMO SUMS essence eeac tae arasresessastesmuabraveondevstacearn - = 2 85.5 85.7 89.2 92.8 97.2 100.6 97.6 93.9 93.2 92.9 93.4 
Canada.. 25.5 30.0 63.3 82.5 85.5 89.2 93.9 99.6 97.2 94.5 95.2 95.8 96,2 99.2 
30.9 43.3 91.7 96.0 93.4 94.0 95.0 96.5 104.1 104.9 100.1 95.8 93.8 96.2 
30.1 41.7 80.3 89.7 88.1 88.7 93.0 98.1 102.3 97.9 96.4 97.6 94.6 94.7 
Denmark... 15.4 25.2 55.0 88.4 88.2 88.1 93.6 96.3 100.1 93.0 93.8 92.7 95.9 94.0 
19.5 24.0 61.2 96.2 93.4 93.6 96.8 99.3; 102.2 96.8 94.1 95.3 91.2 89.4 
27.8 39.8 69.4 86.3 86.5 87.9 90.3 93.3} 105.3} 103.6) 105.9} 107.5} 103.9] 100.4 
8.0 12.7 44.0 78.3 79.9 84.9 91.3 98.4} 104.4; 102.1; 103.2} 109.6) 111.1; 109.8 
Netherlands.. 34.4 §2.9 93.0 95.9 93.6 91.1 92.1 95.5 102.3 96.0 94.0 94.6 92.2 92.5 
Norway... 12.9 20.4 50.8 84.1 90.4 92.2 95.6 100.0 100.9 102.9 107.1 111.4 116.9 121.4 
Sweden.. Bite 14.9 20.5 50.6 74.7 79.0 84.7 92.3 100.4 91.8 87.0 86.8 90.4 88.5 89.0 
UNHED KINQGOM....00..0:.0.0rercerencnnsesannsnseranroncenoanedenee 9.8 14.1 59.1 81.6 82.2 84.6 91.6 98.2 100.3 99.7 102.5 104.8 107.1 112.1 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 


— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Injury and Illness 


46. Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,' United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® = 
Industry and type of case" "1988 | 1989°| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 ‘| 1994 | 1995‘) 1996‘ 19974/ 1998* 1999) 
| — 
PRIVATE SECTOR® 
Total CASES ........020 8.6 8.6 8.8 8.4 8.9 8.5 8.4 8.1 74 al 6.7 6.3 
Lost workday cases. oa 4.0 4.0 41 3.9 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.4 3.3 4 3.0 
Lost WOrkdaYS.......0.0200eceeeee = 76.1 78.7 84.0 86.5) - 93.8 = = = = - ~ = 
5 
Total cases Se oe 10.9 10.9 11.6 10.8 11.6 11.2 10.0 9.7 8.7 8.4 79 7.3 
Lost workday cases... 5.6 5.7 5.9 5.4 5.4 5.0 4.7 4.3 3.9 44 3.9 3.4 
BOSE WTR AS anc canter was ens ess cin nee esses Sou CGRKGNRSNE HMO SRANEINCN NS 101.8 100.9 112.2 108.3 126.9 - = =- - - pe = 
Mining 
THOREAU GASES cece sss ssssnnoevonsavacenteetanuoveuccsevecavarsunvenvnysckevencennty 8.8 8.5 8.3 7.4 73 6.8 6.3 6.2 5.4 5.9 49 44 
Lost workday cases a 61 48 5.0 45 41 3.9 3.9 3.9 3.2 3.7 29 oF 
Lost WOrkdaYS.........:c0eeeeees 152.1 137.2 119.5 129.6 204.7 = = = = I - - 
Construction 
PROBA GASES ereace onc sacpoecutes cc ennunap ewes oxscacuen eens eas aataghsanysy stimaeaives 14.6 14.3 14.2 13.0 13.1 12.2 11.8 10.6 9.9 9.5 8.8 8.6 
POSE WOOFER CASOS ararctonssvcssnvscvesacessopncee cnn veces acntuncone -tzncn acces ncntbaad 6.8 6.8 6.7 6.1 5.8 §5 55 4.9 45 44 4.0 42 
Lost workdays... 142.2) 143.3) 147.9] 148.1] 161.9 - -| - - - = = 
Generabuing comatose 14.0 13.9 13.4 12.0 12.2 11.5 10.9 9.8 9.0 85 8.4 8.0 
Lost workday cases. 6.4 6.5 6.4 5.5 5.4 5.1 53 44 4.0 37 3.9 3.7 
Lost workdays. 132.2 137.3 137.6 132.0 142.7 - - - - - = = 
Heavy construction, except building: 
Total cases 15.1 13.8 13.8 12.8 12.1 11.1 10.2 99 9.0 87 82 78 
Lost workday Cases... 7.0 6.5 6.3 6.0 5.4 5a 5.0} 48 43 43 44 3.8 
SMO 5 Hadi naan asso oece noe ee peor cr ere meen eve 4 162.3 147.1 144.6 160.1 165.8 = = - = = es = 
Special trades contractors: 
Total cases 14.7 14.6 14.7 13.5 13.8 12.8 12.5 11.1 10.4 10.0 94 8.9 
Lost workday cases = 7.0 6.9 69 6.3 6.1 5.8 5.8 5.0 48 47 44 44 
Lost WorkdayS......c..ees0ee -| 141.1 144.9 153.1 151.3 168.3 = - - = - td et 
Total cases 13.1] 13.1) 13.2) 12.7) 125] 124) 122) 11.6) 106) 103 97 92 
Lost workday cases... 5.7 5.8 5.8 5.6 5.4 §3 55 5.3 49 48 47 46 
PEGS OERDRERN Ss sec sautiansaceostsnbun cach vasks oni eaneaxsnsnxecucvarakcdsnnencccntuanseded 107.4 113.0 120.7 121.5 124.6 - - = = = = = 
Durable goods: 
TRORAL GaSGSieecetis. co aeerel clare ah ate creer 3 Ae aie Bo Le ae, 14.2 14.1 14.2 13.6 13.4 13.1 13.5 12.8 11.6 11.3 10.7 10.1 
Lost workday cases. 5.9 6.0 6.0 SF 55 5.4 ow 5.6 5.1 5.1 5.0 48 
Lost workdays. 111.1 116.5 123.3 122.9 126.7 = - =| = = a = 
Lumber and wood products: 
BEAL CASES peat eck eleaace Icke Co scp TRAE, «Rs GOS eh 19.5 18.4 18.1 16.8 16.3 15.9 15.7 14.9 14.2 13.5 43.2 13.0 
Lost workday cases. 10.0 9.4 8.8 8.3 7.6 7.6 t# 7.0 6.8 6.5 68 67 
Lost workdays 189.1 177.5 172.5 172.0 165.8 - - = = = = = 
Furniture and fixtures: 
STOUT GASOS entice wbanestenecensnreicscantsanexrncvanresnceteate ton eeureterc OG ERaR OSE 16.9] 15.9] 148} 146] 150) 139) 122! 120] a4) 115 
Lost workday c: cases... 7.3 7.2 7.8 72 6.6 6.5 7.0 6.4 5.4 5.8 57 5.9 
Lost workdays. 115.7 - - -| 128.4 - - - - - sah ~ 
Stone, clay, and glass products: 
Total cases 16.0) 155] 154) 148] 136) 138) 132) 123) 124) 118) 4148! 107 
Lost workday cases... ie 7.5 74 7.3 6.8 641 6.3 6.5 5.7 6.0) S7 6.0 54 
LRA SCA cis cuasiven talks saee denerasann natn cnaiinannanntixaae candies cuGicies 141.0 149.8 160.5 156.0 152.2 - - - - - i 3 
Primary metal industries: 
Total cases 19.4 18.7 19.0 NET, 17.5 17.0 16.8 16.5 15.0 15.0 14.0 12.9 
Lost workday cases.... es 8.2 84 841 7.4 mA 7.3 7.2 7.2 6.8 Fa 7.0 6.3 
EGE SCR IOLEAY Sh ERs an ws stag vi Pcs vvna ceo coos REO | 161.3] 168.3) 180.2) 169.1) 175.5 = = = = = pa f 
Fabricated metal products: 
AP Meld eee eSEAG ey catetarnains coos Gineddne vase cass ; a 18.8 18.5 18.7 17.4 16.8 16.2 16.4 15.8 14.4 14.2 13.9 126 
Lost workday cases. 8.0 7.9 7.9 71 6.6 67 6.7 6.9 6.2 64 65 6.0 
Lost workdayS.........+. 138.8) 147.6] 155.7) 146.6) 144.0 - - - - - a! et 
Industrial machinery and equipment: 
Total cases 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.2 W1 W1 11.6 11.2 9.9 10.0 95 85 
Lost workday cases.... 47 4.8 47 44 4.2 4.2 44 44 4.0 44 40 3.7 
LOSE WOPKOAYS. cesrssonyaseseauesnssdacrseseseronssassstessuesssogansnseuactaynencusssany 82.8 86.8 88.9 86.6 87.7 - - - - - = = 
Electronic and other electrical equipment: 
Total cases ..... 8.0 94 91 8.6 8.4 8.3 8.3 76 6.8 6.6 5.9 57 
Lost workday cases 3.3 3.9 3.8 3.7 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.3 3.1 3.1 28 28 
Lost workdays..... 64.6 77.5 79.4 83.0 81.2 - = ws za es mi Bi 
Transportation men iti 
Total cases .. onsaghdedbatavdecunedusseenduneevesussdgdntvencedh 1 a i 17.7 17.8 18.3 18.7 18.5 19.6 18.6 16.3 15.4 14.6 13.7 
Lost workday cases.... 6.6 6.8 6.9 7.0 7A 7A 7.8 7.9 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.4 
Lost workdays. 134.2) 138.6] 153.7} 166.1] 186.6 - - - - - ks Es 
Instruments and related eee 
Total cases .. BEF: aobakar diana cigqveatswenriamsataianeyy 6.1 5.6 5.9 6.0 5.9 5.6 5.9 5.3 6.1 
Lost workday ¢: cases.... 2.6 25 27 27 2.7 25 2.7 24 2.3 
Lost workdayS............ §1.5 55.4 57.8 64.4 65.3 - - - - 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries: 
Total cases 11.3 9 Pe 11.3 11.3 10.7 10.0 9.9 94 9.5 
Lost workday cases. 51 51 5.1 54 5.0 4.6 45 4.3 4.4 
Lost workdays. 91.0 97.6} 113.1 104.0 108.2) _ =| - - 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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46. Continued—Occupational injury and iliness rates by industry,' United States 


SS 


Industry and type of case” 
1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993*| 1994*| 1995 *| 1996 *| 1997*| 19984/ 19994 
Nondurable goods: at | zi 
TICENCE OE Sethsts sen caceareerercccrhevon Metrecbee a7 Rayo: secre] Weal 40.6) 71 ATS 41.81 10:7 10.5 9.9 9.2 8.8 8.2 7.8 
Lost workday cases 5.4 55 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 54 4.9 46 44 43 42 
Lost WorkdayS............++5 101.7) 107.8} 116.9] 119.7} 121.8 - - - - - = = 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 14.5 13.6 12.7 
Lost workday cases. 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 8.0 75 73 
Lost workdays... 169.7} 174.7} 202.6) 207.2} 211.9 - - - - ~ “ zy 
Tobacco products 
MOU CASOS eee cern sepcastac-sckecvauns'eseves vartsugadsProtesivisecesssvaconerere 9.3 8.7 ver g 6.4 6.0 5.8 §.3 5.6 6.7 5.9 6.4 5.5 
Lost workday cases. “4 2.9 3.4 3.2 2.8 2.4 23 2.4 2.6 2.8 27 3.4 99 
Lost workdayS............... ee 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 = = = = - f. S 
Textile mill products: 
OLA CASES Eis te crrace aaron con nous eeeysecveecneans cvtaeer atts sien aed 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 6.7 74 6.4 
Lost workday cases 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 44 4.0 41 3.6 34 3.4 a) 
Lost workdays............ 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - = = = = 4 i 
Apparel and other textile products: 
TotaliCaSeS .....c:.ccccoo00s 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 7.0 6.2 5.8 
Lost workday cases. 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 3.1 2.6 2.8 
Lost workdays... 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9 104.6 - - - = = SS a 
Paper and allied Si te 
Total cases 13.1 i VATA 12.1 11.2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 eS 7a | 7.0 
Lost workday cases. 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.0 5.0 4.6 4.5 4.2 3.8 3.7 7, 3.7 
HOSE WONKIAYS :ererenss connec carvaniccetie ie cnsiyzatsonstconasoerstarsascesatzaeza J 124.3 132.9 124.8 122.7 125.9 - - - - - a : 
Printing and publishing: 
Total cases ae 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 73 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 5.7 5.4 5.0 
LOSE WORK AY! CASOS iazeen. sc covavins-cresiviscranarorstpireconceesnian tstindtiacvens 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 7, 28 2.6 
LOGE WOR OY Sri ir caine cavsdon-tepasexasenscsnrncortcasounntaocaabesnipinasanion tae 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - = - a - 
Chemicals and allied glieicstiee’ 
Total cases .. PATEU Dae ECON ISDE ML SecrereEemperes oe 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.7, 5.5 4.8 4.8 4.2 4.4 
Lost workday G cases 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.4 28 OT; 28 27 2.4 23 24 23 
Lost workdays... 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - = - = = 
Petroleum and coal mean 
Total cases .. ose HODSDSCEL AC. Pn CCDERCECO I PEATE TH 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 §.2 4.7 4.8 4.6 43 3.9 441 
Lost orneay cases 3.2 33 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 2.4 25) 2.2 1.8 1.8 
Lost workdays. 68.4 68.1 77.3 68.2 TAZ - - - - - al ms 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 11.9 11.2 10.1 
Lost workday cases 8.1 8.0 7.8 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 5.8 5.8 55 
HOSE: WOFKO YS irareneesecevscenscrnscanversacacaauoteey saisiconretiicemeceresene cobs ee 142.9 147.2 151.3 150.9 153.3 - - = = == oa a 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 10.6 9.8 10.3 
Lost workday cases. 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 5.3 4.8 4.5 4.3 45 5.0 
LOSE WONT AY Senses centendsspsrea tunes ab asnennnapamanersircacssad 128.2| 130.4) 152.3) 140.8) 128.5 - - - - - = = 
Transportation and public utilities 
Total CaS@S ..........00 8.9 92 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 8.2 73 3 
Lost workday cases. §.1 5.3 §.5 5.4 5a 5.4 55 5.2 5.1 4.8 43 44 
Lost workdays. 118.6 121.5 134.1 140.0 144.0 - - - - - cs = 
HOtall CASGSieccmeatesenseisnetstestesctsseeoprescenestts sac dss escuadupteeientrs:< 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 Tee 6.8 67 6.5 6.1 
Lost workday cases. 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 3.0 28 D7. 
Lost WorkdayS............006055 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - - - = = 
Wholesale trade: 
Total cases 7.6 leva 7.4 (fers 7.6 7.8 Tae 7.5 6.6 6.5 6.5 6.3 
Lost workday cases. 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.6 3.4 a0 3.3 3.3 
Lost workdayS.......::.-++- 69.2| 71.9] 71.5} 79.2} 82.4 = = a = 2 = = 
Retail trade: 
Total cases 7.9 8.1 8.1 7.7 8.7 8.2 7.9 7.5 6.9 6.8 6.5 6.1 
Lost workday cases.... 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 29 27 25 
LEOSE- WON KO AY Siren cceecacapetcassesetencacvoes st eusnepsceccrrecnenmaannansncasrnenevaatest | 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 = = = = = - - 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Total CASOS ween ck ato Mase pinesartercnctse sett 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 27 2.6 2.4 2.2 3 1.8 
Lost workday cases 9 ) 14 14 1.2 1.2 14 1.0 Q 9 GS 8 
Lost WorkdayS..........:000eee War 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - - - - = a 
Total cases ...... 5.4 5.5 6.0 6.2 7 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.6 5.2 49 
Lost workday cases. 5 2.6 27 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 25 2.4 2.2 
Lost workdays...... 5 47.7 51.2 56.4 60.0 68.6 - = = = - = seg 


' Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries. 

3 The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 


N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 

EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 

200,000 = base for 100 full-time held i workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 
weeks per year). 

* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 

5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 

— Data not available. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Injury and Illness 


47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1993-98 


Fatalities 
Event or exposure’ 1993-97 19977 1998 
T 
Average Number Number | Percent 
6,335 6,238 6,026 100 
Transportation incidents. ..........cseceeeeceeeseeeenesuesnscessenseseesnennenens 2,611 2,605 2,630 44 
Highway incident. ...........cssscsssscessscscsscnessesessecensscssseresesessessncarenes 1,334 1,393 1,431 24 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipMent...............eeeeee4 652 640 701 12 
Moving in Same direction...........sssccssscsseesesssesseseersenenensenessees 109 103 118 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming 234 230 271 4 
Moving in intersection... me 132 142 142 2 
Vehicle struck stationary obiee) or Seer 249 282 306 5 
INONICOIISIOMINGIGG Nite arsrces veces cncssecece ccvosenvensiare ss cevesiisedrnercenrcarnes 360 387 373 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no COIliSiION...........sseeceeeeeereeseseeed 267 298 300 5 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident..............--:.04 388 377 384 6 
QVGMTUIRMOG dace se ane adonataniccsnarcatvvassnsvenesopestversutapscueadetncssseanetoaune 214 216 216 4 
AlnGVatt Sic. c.cenceranns Seer 315 261 223 4 
Worker struck by a vehicle... 373 367 413 i 
Water vehicle incident...... 106 109 112 ia 
RY \ ec pereenees aria, es cee Oe DROUx CoO eR COCCET Dee ICG ODOUR 83 93 60 1 
Assaults and Violent acts.........ccccssssesesneessessessnenneesseserensenetens 1,241 Tita 960 16 
FHOMUCIA SS. cos ccctcs ccc vuseetewarceeeasuncvercsvoneden ceneesex-<caxorerpeneacecneamteodeeses 995 860 709 12 
SHOOUN insist cox csoseacessassuecasenscessuzceaes sass ddsknqucuccedenweneced 810 708 569 9 
SHAH DI canoe sore eccans acbartessavasay suauasar onder opaosvsteree area 75 73 61 1 
Other, including bombing.... 110 79 79 1 
Self-inflicted injuries................ 215 216 223 4 
Contact with objects and equipMent...............ssssesessereesseeeseneees 1,005 1,035 941 16 
SS HUCK DY ODOC Fo oa soe conc cece eee aemaser te avs ewods sualenptveepeccasaesenetonss 573 579 517 9 
SHUCK Dy falliNG ODjSCt.. vase nop exscosvanvenspsencecenssbensccceuransraceaxensntr 369 384 317 5 
Struck by flying object... a Evesthsrentcsnaprecaced 65 54 58 1 
Caught in or compressed by pa Sere or FRisocts: 290 320 266 4 
Caught in running equipment or machinery.. fe 153 189 129 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials.........cccccceseerecseseee] 124 118 140 2 
PS xceceectee ee manos ox cw ova saveesnexsucoceresacevess,seerbecsscuacecsercetcuscacrscetmaeepvea 668 716 702 12 
Fallitodower levels cater csrecetcacnee cet ansvacecuonsvercaaacseamnexcercensaacre treatin 591 653 623 10 
FEU ONGY FAG OG ccs inc ss xcessicvaaaounccswerts op euactsuscexeaneugurentcazassseeetane 94 116 111 2 
Fall from roof... pr enee eco Cr rerere renner ero reccccene cece ce ch 139 154 156 3 
Fall from scaitold, gaan sadaiaeecctn 83 87 97 2 
Fallon same levels sro. tagesese co<asazcecesgecrcrdavosesscecceaazersncsuraxcttiemnes 52 4 51 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments...............+ 586 554 572 9 
Contact with electric CUTENT.......cceceeeceeeeeeeseeeenees 320 298 334 6 
Contact with overhead power lines. ES 128 138 153 3 
Contact with temperature ExtreMes...........ccccccnseeeseeseteeeseneeseteees 43 40 46 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances. ..............| 120 123 104 2 
Inhalation! Of SUDStANCOSE. «25 gay evoccersaqvexssseassivsateutesseansxentasiprine 70 59 48 1 
OXY GSMIGSNAGNCY 5 cavsatee scesav-= op astocenescaynverseavovvhvsancetecensuanctestanxne 101 90 87 1 
BOWING; SUBMOLSION ce cnien en -aacssnencaatsccacutessunpearccaareanyeeeasareese 80 72 75 1 
FOS NG GXPIG GION Gao nee ata nseneua nanan an nntnlelssneaconentivetacnsesseainsaeers 199 196 205 3 
CANOF BVOMUS OF OXDOGUIOS ossascsra-cetinrsateaccvcosiniasczateinabaeenine 16 a 


1 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 
Classification Structures. 


The BLS news release issued August 12, 1998, reported a 
total of 6,218 fatal work injuries for calendar year 1997. Since 
then, an additional 20 job-related fatalities were identified, 
bringing the total job-related fatality count for 1997 to 6,238. 
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Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion.” 


NOTE: 


Totals for 


major categories may include sub- 
categories not shown separately. Percentages may not add to 
totals because of rounding. Dash indicates less than 0.5 
percent. 
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